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DEPOSITED BY THE 
TED STATES OF AMERICA 


COMMUNIST ACTIVITY IN NEW YORK 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 4, 1956 


Unitep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE To INVESTIGATE THE ADMINISTRATION 
oF THE INTERNAL Securiry Acr Anp Orrer INTERNAL 
Security Laws, or THE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
Washington, D.C. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:05 a. m., in room 
318, Senate Office Building, Senator James O, Eastland (chairman of 
the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present : Senators Eastland, Johnston of South Carolina, Hennings, 
McClellan, Jenner, Watkins, and Welker. 

Also present : J. G. Sourwine, chief counsel; and Benjamin Mandel, 
research director. 

‘The CuHairmMan. Come to order 

The hearings we are about to open stem from sessions of this sub- 
commiitee held on June 28 and 29, 1955, in which we heard the testi- 
mony of Mr. Winston Mansfield Burdett, a newspaperman and broad- 
caster. 

Having been drawn into the Communist Party in 1937 and having 
left that organization in the early 1940’s, Mr. Burdett rendered 
patriotic service by disclosing to the subcommittee the names of men 
and women whom he knew as members of the Communist Party. 

In conformance with its mandate from the United States Senate 
and from the American people, the subcommittee was in duty bound 
to pursue every lead which developed out of the Burdett testimony. 
In justice to those named it could not do otherwise than give these 
individuals an opportunity aflirm or deny allegations nade. Some 
have explained fully and frankly the nature of their associations. 
Others have invoked the protection of the fifth amendment in refusing 
to answer questions in regard to their Communist affiliations. 

The subcommittee could not be unmindful of the fact that among 
the persons involved in this investigation have been many who were 


or are members of the press, and that the international Commun 
CONSDITACYV has as one of its prin nary aims the influencing ot publi 
opinion, thus carrying on its psychological warfare against the United 


States and its institutions from inside by methods of penetration. 
These facts did not in any way decrease the importance of carrying 
forward the investigation with diligence, care, and devotion to duty 
The present hearings open up a subsequent chapter to the Burdett 
testimony of June 28 and 29, 1955. 

Who is your first witness ? 

Mr. Sourwitne. James Glaser. 

The Cuatrman,. Mr. Glaser. 
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Senator Henninos. Mr. Chairman. 

The CuatrmMan. Yes, sir. The Senator from Missouri. 

Senator Henninos. I am very sorry that I was detained for a few 
minutes and did not hear all of the chairman’s statement with respect 
to the hearings about to get underway. I take it that the chairman 
was advised, as other members of the committee have been, that, 
at the request of the committee, I went to New York and presided 
for 2 days over the executive hearings. 

The CHarrMan. Yes. 

Senator Hrennines. On the same subject matter. I do believe it is 
very important at the outset for us to make it abundantly clear, if 
that is the purpose of counsel, and if it is the purpose of this com- 
mittee, that this is not in any sense an attack upon the free press 
of the United States. 

The Cuairman. Why, certainly, that is true. 

Senator Henninos. And I think, too, that it should be clear that 
the best evidence of any subversion or infiltration into any news-dis- 
pensing agency or opinion-forming journal is certainly the product 
itself. 

The Cnatrman. That is correct. 

Senator Hennines. Of course, the committee is interested in the 
extent and nature of so-called Communist infiltration if such exists, 
into any news-dispensing agency. 

The CuHarrMan. Correct. 

Senator Henntnos. But I would like to have the position of the 
committee, if it be the position of the majority of this committee, since 
the committee has not met to determine whether one policy or another 
is to be pursued in the course of these hearings—that it be generally 
known and understood that this is not an attack upon any one news- 
paper, upon any group of newspapers as such, but an effort on the 
part of this committee to show such participation and such attempt 
as may be disclosed on the part of the Communist Party in the United 
States or elsewhere, indeed, to influence or to subvert the American 
press. 

And I do think that at some later time, perhaps, it might be ap- 
propriate for executives of some of the newspapers under inquiry, 
whose employees are under inquiry, to be called and to testify and 
for them to show, if they can show, that the end product, the news- 
paper itself, has not been influenced by these efforts. 

The Cuarmman. The Chair thinks that is a very fine and very accu- 
rate statement, one with which the Chair certainly agrees, in its 
entirety. 

We are not singling out any newspaper and not investigating any 
newspaper or any group of newspapers. We are simply investigating 
communism wherever we find it, and I think that when this series of 
hearings is over that no one can say that any newspaper or any em- 
ployees of any one new spaper has been singled out. 

Senator Hennrnes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Warxrns. I would like to say I agree with Senator Hen- 
nings’ statement, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHatrman. Mr. Glaser. 

Mr. Guaser. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Will you hold up your hand. 
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You solemnly swear that the testimony you are about to give the 
Senate Internal Security Subcommittee is the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth, so help you God ¢ 

Mr. Guaser. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF JAMES S. GLASER, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Mr. Guaser. Senator Eastland, permit me to say at the outset that 
I intend to answer all questions honestly and directly and with the 
utmost respect for the chairman, for all of the members of this com- 
mittee, and for the committee counsel. 

At the same time, I wish it to be recorded that I am appearing here 
today under protest. 

The CHairMan. Yes, sir; that will i recorded, sir. 

Senator HennineGs. May we ask what the nature of the protest is, 
Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Guaser. Yes,sir. May I answer it? 

The CHarMan. Yes. 

Mr. Guaser. The closed hearing held about 4 weeks ago convinced 
me that the sole benefit which could be derived from my presence here 
today would be to place me on exhibition, to make a sort of public 
spectacle out of me, because of the dreadful, a terrible mistake which 
I made more than 21 years ago. I have suffered long and bitterly as a 
result of this terrible mistake. It has been to me a horrible nightmare. 

And I see no just reason why this committee, two decades later, 
should open up, rake up, old wounds, and cause me to suffer all over 
again. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Glaser, we think you can be of service to your 
country, sir, and I am confident that you desire to do so. 

Proceed. 

Mr. Sourwine. Would you be seated, Mr. Glaser 

Mr. Guaser. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Your name is Frank Glaser ? 

Mr. GuasEr. No, my name is James S. Glaser; I don’t know where 
that “Frank” came from. 

Mr. Sourwine. You never have used the name “Frank” ? 

Mr. Guaser. I never have used the name of Frank. 

Mr. Sourwine. The only other name you have used was James 
Casey ? 

Mr. Guaser. That is right. 

Mr. Sourwine. Which was your Communist Party name? 

Mr. Guaser. That was the Communist Party name. 

Mr. Sourwtne. Now, were you, sir, at one time managing editor 
of the Daily Worker ? 

Mr. Guaser. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Will you tell us the period during which you held 
that position ? 

Mr. Guaser. From July 1934—I don’t remember the exact date— 
until August 1936, and I don’t remember the exact date. 

Mr. Sourwtne. Now, in order to be managing editor of the Daily 
Worker, was it necessary for you to be a member of the Communist 
Party ? 

Mr. Guaser. Yes, sir; it was. 
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Mr. Sourwine. Is that true of all of the staffers of the Daily 
Worker? Do they have to be members of the Communist Party ? 

Mr. Guaser. Yes. I had learned, when I came there, that everyone 
who was working on the Daily Worker staff was a member of the 
Communist Party. 

Mr. Sourwine. Will you tell us then, sir, when it was that you 
became a member of the Communist Party ? 

Mr. Guaser. It was either March or April of 1934, I do not remem- 
ber the exact month or the exact date, but I know it was March or 
April of 1934 

Mr. Sourwine. Where were you employed at that time ? 

Mr. Guaser. I wasemployed with the New York Times. 

Mr. Sourwine. In what capacity ? 

Mr. Guaser. I was a copy reader; I was editing copy. 

Mr. Sourwine. You were on the copy desk ? 

Mr. Guaser. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Now, how 
Party, Mr. Glaser ? 

Mr. Giaser. Well, near my home, about three blocks away from my 
home, there was a neighborhood club called the Neighborhood Work- 
ers Club, and it was in the early thirties; it was, I guess, during the 
height of the depression, and leaflets were distributed to meetings of 
the club—this club held frequent meetings—and, Senators, I had been 
interested in labor problems and workers’ problems, in general, since 
I was a boy. I told the closed hearing, and I must repeat again, if I 
strain you, that I became interested in Socialist philosophy when I 
was almost a child, when I was a boy of about 14, and let me assure 
you, anyone within my hearing, that I have learned that socialism is 
as far removed from communism as the North Pole is from the South 
Pole, but 1 didn’t know it at that time. 

Well, at any rate, I attended one of these meetings and then I at- 
tended another one. I was very much impressed with the talks on 
behalf of workers and uiemployment, and they had what they called 
unemployed councils, something like that, and I was invited by one of 
the members of the club—he was a young attorney, I probably would 
not recognize him now if I met him—to go to a party to meet other 
people, and I went to this party, and I met Israel Amter. 

Now, Israel Amter was an official of the party. I wasn’t quite sure 
at that time what his office—— 

Mr. Sourwine. You mean he was an official of the Communist 
Party / 

Mr. Guaser. I knew he was an official of the Communist Party. 

Phis club, may Is LV, had literature, but it had literature in such 
a way as to confuse people, because it sold the Daily Worker, but it also 
sold the New Leader. 

Now, the New Leader is a Social Democratic paper, and I had been 
a frequent reader of the Social Democratic paper, the New Leader, and 
it also sold the New Republic, and it also sold the Nation. 

So that when you walked in there and you gathered all this litera- 
ture, you wouldn’t know that the background of it was communism, 
that it was a Communist front. 

Well, I went to this party and I met Israel Amter, and he introduced 
me to other people, and sometime later I went to another party and | 


were you recruited into the Communist 
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was called—that is, I was invited by Israel] Armter—and by this time I 
had already learned that Israel Amter was—I think at that time he 
called himself the district organizer of the Communist Party. 

Sut in our discussions they seemed to talk as though they believed 
in socialism, and from the literature that I read, that literature im- 
pre ssed upon me, as it probab ly impressed on many other people, that 
the Soviet Union was trying to really build a country for the working 
class and that it was re: ally trying to be a sort of pars idise for labor. 

Well, we went on to probably two other “sane and I also met a man 
by the name of Sam—lI don’t know whether s Dan or Don—but | 
later learned that he was the head of the sree hes propaganda depart- 
ment, and I also met a man by the name of Jerome. I don’t recall his 
first name, but he also was a high official, also in charge of propaganda 
and things like that. 


Mr. Sourwitne. Wasthat V.J. Jerome / 
Mr. Gaiaser. [ beg your past 
Mr. Sourwine. Wasthat V. Jerome ? 


Mr. Guaser. V. J. Jerome / Yee V.J. Jerome. And I think about 
the fourth or fifth a or the fourth or fifth party, they asked me 
f I would write an artic for the Daily Worker. because they had 
learned by this time that r was an oldtime Socialist, that I believed in 
Socialist philosophy, and so I told them that, while I seit 1 be glad 
to, there were two obstacles. One obstacle was that the New York 
limes would probably dismiss me if they knew that I wrote for the 
Daily Worker: and the second hindrance was that I believed in social- 
ism and J was not really a Communist. 

Well, they persuaded me that there was really nothing fundamen- 
tally different except the name between socialism and communism; that 
we both believed in democracy, and we all believed in equality, social 
and political and economic equality , and I told him—well, I talked 
about it, I don’t recall the exact words or language—but at any rate 
they told me that they would protect me by using a writer’s nam 
They said, “Well, so many people use writing names,” and they jus st 
said, “Suppose you go by the name of James Casey and write an article 
under the name of James Casey.” 

So I wrote an article under the name of James Casey, and that article 
was printed word for word, and I think maybe 2 or 3 weeks later 
they asked for another article, and I wrote, maybe, I don’t know how 
many, probably 8 or 10 articles, under that name. 

Well, this went on, Senators, for probably some months, because I 
don’t know when I came to that first meeting of the ae ak 
Workers Club, whether it was late in 1932 or early in 1933, but I do 
recall that in March or April of 1934 Amter asked me if I would join 
the Communist Party. 

Mr. Sourwine. By way of explanation, how did you deliver 
these articles that you wrote ? 

Mr. Guaser. I delivered these articles to Amter, and directly to his 
office. He would ask me to come to his office and I would deliver them 
to his office. 

Mr. Sourwine. That was at Communist Party headquarters ? 

Mr. Guaser. Yes. Incidentally, after, I guess, several months, I 
had met in his office at one time Earl Browder—at another time Wil- 
liam Z. Foster and Jack Stachel, and I later learned that they were the 
top leaders of the Communist Party. 
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When I would walk into his office, well, they would come in there too. 
At any rate, they would be there. I met them. 

Senator Jounston. May I ask a question? Where did you write 
these articles ? 

Mr. Guaser. In my home. 

Senator Jounston. At your home? 

Mr. Guiaser. In my home and on my own typewriter. 

Senator Jounston. Who was present when you were writing those 
articles ? 

Mr. Guaser. No one except, well, of course, my wife was home. But 
she would never bother me when I wrote. 

Senator Jonnston. You did not write any of the articles at the 
ne office ? 

Mr. Guaser. Oh no, no. No. For that matter that would not be 
possible, because in a re office, you just have to do your own 
work. And the kind of work I did, I was editing copy and so I could 
not use a typewriter. 

Senator Jounsron. And the main reason you wrote them at home 
is that nobody could see them and it would not leak out that you were 
writing these articles; that is the reason; isn’t it? 

Mr. Guaser. No, Senator, I regret to say—well, it isn’t a matter of 
regret, it just—things like that didn’t even enter my mind. That was 
the only place that I would normally write, in my own home, because 
whenever I wrote letters, or whenever I wrote anything, I would write 
them in my own home. There would be no other place to write. 

Of course, I will say this, that I would not write at the Daily Worker 
for fear that someone would learn and the New York Times would 
learn about it and I would lose my job, yes. 

Senator JoHnston. That was one reason you were doing it at home? 

Mr. Guaser. Yes. For that reason; yes, yes. That is right. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Just to be sure the record speaks clearly on it, would 
you go over again the list of the men that you met in Amter’s office ? 

Mr. Guaser. Well, first I want to say that I met, at the party, 
although I told you, I met Don, and Jerome and I met in Amter’s 
office, I met Browder and Stachel and Foster, some others. 

Mr. Sourwine. William Z. Foster ? 

Mr. Guaser. William Z. Foster. I also met a fellow, I think his 
name was George Siskind—he was—oh, he did some propaganda 
work—I don’t know—I mean, he was a district official. He was not 
an important official. 

Mr. Sourwine. Then when you would deliver your writings to 
Amter’s office it was not a case of go in and lay them on the desk and 
go right out? 

Mr. Guaser. Oh, no. No; when I would come in there, he would 
greet me and we would talk a few minutes, but I don’t think there was 
anything too important, nothing that I could remember that was 
important. 

Mr. Sourwine. Was it on one of those occasions that you were asked 
to join the Communist Party ? 

Mr. Guaser. Well, when I was—I don’t believe anyone was there 
at the time Amter asked me to join the Communist Party. I don’t 
think anyone was there at that time. 

Mr. Sourwine. Now, go ahead, I am sorry I interrupted you—you 
had reached the point of telling us how he asked you to join the party. 
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Mr. Guaser. Well, he told me that since my articles seemed to 
please everyone, why didn’t I join the party; because if I joined 
the Communist Party, | would then be giving more aid to the Com- 
munist Party, because then I would be paying dues, and I aa L 
told him that I didn’t want to get so involved because, again I said 
that 1 might lose my job, although I did sincerely believe, ‘and I want 
all of the Senators to realize that, I sincerely believed that the Com- 
munist rary was working towards a Socialist commonwealth, and 
he said to me—we talked, of course—and I can’t recall the language, 
but he said to me, “Well, you don’t have to worry,” or words to that 
effect. “You will become a member at large.” And we have many 
members at large who for some reason or another don’t want to im- 
peril their jobs, and so after some talk I consented to be a member 
of the party and I paid 10 percent of my weekly pay to the Commu- 
nist Party as dues from that time on. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did Mr. Amter explain to you the meaning of 
“member at large” as distinguished from an ordinary regular party 
member ? 

Mr. Guaser. Yes, he said, that as a member at large, I would never 
be associated with any unit, 1 would never have to meet any members 
and I would never have to attend any meetings, that all I would have 
to do, he said, they would ask me to write articles and I would also 
pay my dues. 

Mr. Sourwine. Now, were you paid by the Daily Worker for the 
articles you wrote them ? 

Mr. Guaser. No, I was not. No, no, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Either before you joined or after you joined ? 

Mr. Guaser. Well, before—no, neither one, not until I joined the 
Daily Worker. 

Mr. Sourwine. Your dues were fixed as a percentage of your 
salary ? 

Mr. Guaser. Yes; 10 percent of my salary. 

Mr. Sourwine. What was your salary at that time? 

Mr. Guaser. Well, I don’t recall whether is was $70—I think it was 
$70 or $65—I am pretty sure it was $70, but as I recall, I think the 
Times ordered a 10 percent cut because of the depression. 

Now, it may be that that cut was restored. My memory is dim, but 
that cut may have been restored, but I know that when I worked on 
the Times, I know when I started working on the Times it was $70. 

Mr. Sourwine. I am only asking that question as the foundation 
for the next question which is, what salary did you get when you 
moved over as managing editor of the Daily Wor ker? I want to 
show whether you took a pay cut. 

Mr. Guaser. If you will let me elaborate on that, if you please? 

Mr. Sourwinz. Why, of course. 

Mr. Guaser. I would like to have this for the record, because it 
does not—the story is not clear unless it is elaborated. I did not 
consent immediately to join the Daily Worker staff, when the subject 
was first broached tome. 

Mr. Sourwine. How long was that after you had become a member 
of the party ? 

Mr. Guaser. It may have been about 4 weeks after and when the 
subject was first broached to me, I immediately said “No” and I dis- 
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missed it. Ithought nomore about it. But about 2 or 3 weeks later— 

again, L think, it was Amter and Stachel and this Don or Dan wid 
Jerome—they talked to me again about it, and they asked me wouldn’t 
[ consider it. ‘The reason, they told me, was that they wanted to en- 
large the Daily Worker and they felt that I was the man to do the job. 

And they didn’t talk at that time about money, but I came home 
and I mentioned this proposal to my wife, and she was very much 
wrought = 

Well, along about July it must have been early in July— my wife 
was in th » country, and I was called to a meeting, and I think at that 

ime there were, I think that the people that I talked about—I think 
there were others there—I think there was Hathaway there, Clarence 
Hathaway - Bittelman 

Mr. Sourwinr. Alexander Bittelman / 

Mr. Guasrer. He has been in the papers recently—I don’t recall 

und they talked to me a great deal, and they intoxicated me with 
lattery , ; 

They told me that not only did they need an editor and a writer, 
but they needed someone who was a deep student of Socialist philoso- 
phy, and they knew I was the man, and they made me feel as though 
[ was some ‘body and, believe me, I was somebody, I was probably the 
biggest lunkhead they ever met, and I think that before and since 
that time I don’t think those leaders ever met a bigger chump, because 
not only did they persuade me to leave the New York Times, but I 
also agreed to go from the New York Times and join the Daily Worker 


it a $25 a week reduction in pay, and I did that because I believed in 
lism. 


Oc I 

Let. me tell you, Senators—I don’t know how many will under- 
stand me—but I believed in socialism at that time, and that is why I 
joined the Daily Worker and the Communist Party, and I still have 
my faith in socialism, and that is basically why I quit, and I am now 
an executive member of the Social Democratic Federation, which is 
the arch enemy of the Communists. 

The Communists, I daresay, hate the Social. Democrats more than 
they do the Republicans or the Democrats. 

We are not complete utopians, Senators; I don’t want you to think 
we are crackpots 

We backed the Democratic ticket in the last election. We expect to 
back them in the next election. I know that the Republicans may not 
like this, but I have been sworn to tell the truth, the whole truth, so 
there vou have it. 

So I still retain my faith, this same faith, and I want you to know 
this, that the faith I believe in is based on complete democracy, and 
I had thought that Communists believed in that, too, but I found that 
the Communist faith is based on tyranny and despotism and slavery 
and totalitarianism, so that they are the direct opposites. 

Mr. Sourwine. You were a member of the Communist Party for 
several months after you had been recruited into the party, before you 
left the New York Ti imes ; is that right? 

Mr. Guaser. Yes, si 

Mr. Sourwine. hail then you left the New York Times, and im- 


mediately became ma miepengiotaneret the Daily Worker ? 
Mr. Guaser. Yes, 
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Mr. Sourwine. Do you remember when that was? 

Mr. Guaser. Well, I don’t recall the exact date. It was July 1934; 
it was early in July. 

Mr. Sourwtne. The record should show, I believe, Mr. Chairman, 
that the Daily Worker of July 4, 1934, on page 3 carries an article 
entitled “James Casey (Glaser) editor on the Times resigns to join 
Daily Worker staff.” 

That would fix it at on or about the 4th of July 1934; is that about 
right ? 

Mr. Guaser. That would be about right. 

Mr. Sourwine. All right, sir. 

Will you tell us when you took over at the Daily Worker, how that 
was managed. Was there a staff meeting? Were you introduced? 
Who introduced you? 

Mr. Guaser. Well, it was—here is the way it started: they asked me, 
when I told them, when I consented that I would come, I told them 
that I didn’t like the bombastic way in which they made announce- 
ments, and some of the stories, I said, were fantastic. They didn’t— 
they didn’t seem realistic. They were untrue; and Amter and others, 
Stachel, said to me: 

“Well, that is because the men were not experienced writers, and 
that is why we need you,” and that, “if we get you in charge, well, then, 
things will be different,” or words to that effect. 

So I told them that I would write my own announcement of this 
shift from the New York Times to the Daily Worker, and they asked 
me for a picture, they wanted to run a cut, and I wrote a 2- or 3-para- 
graph announcement telling, saying, that I was formerly with the 
New York Times and that I was resigning to come to the Daily 
Worker, and that the men—it was all sort of objective, an objective 
piece, not written by myself, you see, and that the Daily Worker 
planned to enlarge, and that it was going from, I think, 6 to 8 pages 
and 10 pages, or words to that effect, which they had told me, and this 
was just a 2- or 3-paragraph announcement, and they told me they 
would print it, and I went home. 

And that evening I tendered my resignation at the New York Times. 
I had been ready, prepared to take a 2-week vacation at the Times, but 
[ waived that vacation, and I told the Communist leaders that I would 
take a week off before I really started work at the Daily Worker. 

So the next morning, after I had resigned from the Times, I got a 
copy of the Daily Worker, and when I saw this copy I was shocked. 
I was very much distressed because the Daily Worker said, among 
other things, that I would now write an inside story about the New 
York Times or an inside series of stories about the New York Times, 
about graft and corruption and things like that, and the whole story 
had no relation—it was a completely different story. There was not 
a word of what I had said in my story in this new one. 

So I rushed to the Communist Party building, and first I ran to 
see Hathaway, who was the nominal head of the Daily Worker, but it 
seems that he was hardly ever in the office. Most of the time he was 
somewhere else, and they told me—somebodvy—that he was out of town. 

So I ran to the ninth floor. I had learned already where Foster and 
Browder were by the meetings that I had had, and I talked to Fos 
ter, and he told me he didn’t know who got this story in, and I rushed 
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in to Browder. I was very angry and I was very bitter, and he said he 
certainly didn’t know, and I think I ran to Don; I just ran from office 
to office. I went into Stachel’s office, and I told him that he was the 
one who persuaded me so much to come to the Daily Worker, and I 
think I gave him quite a tongue lashing. I said a lot of things—I don’t 
recall the words—but at any rate I told him that I was leaving, that 
I would not work for the Daily Worker, I would not work for the 
organization, and I was quitting, and that was that. 

And I was going out of the office. Well, he rushed over and he 
stopped me, and he told me that he was sure that things would be 
straightened out. Would I wait a couple of—a minute or two? And 
he rushed out, and I was there waiting, and a couple of minutes later 
he walked in with another-man, cx this was a man probably an inch 
taller than I, a baldheaded man, I don’t know whether he was stocky 
or slim, but that is of no importance, and Stachel said that this com- 
rade, he said, would explain what it was all about, how it all happened, 
and I wanted to know who he was, and he told me that he was, his 
name was, Edwards, he gave his name as Edwards. 

It later developed that Edwards was Gerhardt Eisler whom, no 
doubt, all of you have heard about, and he told me he was the repre- 
sentative from Moscow, and he sat down and he began to explain to me 
in his way why this story was written. 

He said it was written because the readers would have to be im- 
pressed that I was not an editor coming from a capitalist newspaper 
to take charge of the Daily Worker, and that I was one of their tried 
and true people; I was trusted, and that they wanted to impress and 
convince not only the readers but their members. 

Well, the talk went on for a long time and back and forth, and I sup- 
pose I wanted to be impressed, and I bowed to the explanation, and I 
said, “Very well,” and that was that, and I started to work the next 
week, and so I went back the next w eek. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Now, how were you introduced to your staff? Was 
there a staff meeting, or was there a memorandum sent around, or 
just oh was that done? 

Mr. Guaser. Well, this might give you quite a laugh. I was told 
that I was to start, or I said that I would start, on Sunday, Sunday 
morning. You see, the business manager—incidentally, I left him 
out—I had met him when I was not only paying dues, but I was giv- 
ing donations to the Communist Party after I became a member, and 
the donations went to this man—his name was George Wis 
when I told him, I rushed out of this Eisler’s office. I met him in ‘the 
hallway and I told him about it, and he said, well, he knew and he 
was very sorry for me, but he said something about, “This is just a 
beginning,” and he was sorry that I had ever taken the job. 

Mr. Sourwrnr. If I may interrupt, Mr. 

The Cuarrman. What was Eisler’s authority on the Daily Worker? 

Mr. Guaser. Actually, he gave all orders to all the members of the 
political bureau. He gave all orders to everybody, because, if I may 
get ahead of this picture, before the paper ever started on its daily 
routine, he would meet with Stachel and Bittelman, and maybe some- 
times Don, or Dan, and 

Mr. Sourwine. That was Sam Don, was it not ? 

Mr. Graser. Sam Don. 

Mr. Sourwine. Don? 
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Mr. Guaser. And myself. And the idea was to discuss the issues 
of the day to be published in the paper, and which story merited most, 
and when I came there, they told me that we make proposals. Well, 
I found out, of course, that the proposals were not actually proposals. 
We just talked, but E isler, he gave all the decisions, so that his word 
was the final word. He just w anted to hear what you had to say, and 
he made the final rulings. 

The Cuairman. He was the representative from Moscow ? 

Mr. Guaser. From Moscow. 

Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Glaser, did you ever write that series that the 
paper promised you would write about corruption on the New York 
Times? 

Mr. Guaser. No, I never wrote that series. May I say another 

thing about that? I was called—they send you out to lectures, and I 
was quite busy lecturing and teaching in the worker’s school, and I 
think about 3 weeks later or 2 weeks later—I don’t recall—I lectured, 
and after the talk there were questions, and I was asked when would 
I write that series about the New York Times, and I told them very 
emphatically that there would be no series, that I had not come to the 
Daily Worker to write about the New York Times. I think I said 
that at a subsequent lecture, too, and no doubt it reached the ears 
of Edwards, or Eisler, because he came to me shortly after and he 
said to me—he came to my office—I had a private office—would I 
write an article about the New York Times, and I flared up and I 
told him again just what I thought of that kind of trickery and 
skulduggery, and I told him it was contemptible, and I again told 
him that I would quit if I heard another word about it. 

Senator Hennines. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Glaser, you did not know 
anything about graft or corruption on the New York Times, did you? 

Mr. Guaser. I< ‘ertainly do not. 

Senator Hennings. As far as you know, there was not any ? 

Mr. GLaAseEr. As far as I know, there wasn’t any. As far as I know, 
there wasn’t, and I certainly could never be in a position to know any- 
thing about it, and I told them if there was ever any mention of that 
again, I would quit immediately, and from that time on there never 
was, and as long as I was there, nothing was written against the New 
York Times. 

Senator We.txer. Mr. Chairman, may I have one question ? 

The CuarrmMan. Proceed. 

Senator Werker. Mr. Glaser, how did you know that Gerhardt 
Eisler was really the leader of that group? 

Mr. Guaser. The leader? 

Senator Wetker. And the boss, yes 

Mr. Guaser. Well, he told me at th: at meeting that he was the Mos- 
cow representative. 

Senator WeLker. Now, you took his word for that, or did you have 
some other information ? 

Mr. Guaser. No, I took his word for that. I had to take his word, 
because he was introduced by Stachel, and then later when he came 
to these meetings and gave final decisions. 

Let me say this, though. I did not know for probably a year or more 
that his name was Eisler, and the only way I learned that—and that, 
I think, was by accident—there was a man by the name of Hanns 
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Eisler, who was a great musician, and he was giving a concert at Mecea 
Temple, and they had not only the concert, but speeches. They ai- 
ways have speeches. And I was the ¢ hairman of that meeting, and | 
was to introduce Hanns Kisler, and somebody then told me, one of the 
leaders—I don’t remember who—told me that Hanns Eisler was a 
brother to Edwards and it was only then, after so many months, that 
[ had learned that Edwards and Eisler were one and the same person. 

Senator Wetxker. Thank you. 

Mr. Guaser. You are welcome. 

Mr. Sourwine. If we may go back a little bit, you were discussing 
your first day on the job and how you got introduced to your stat. 


Mr. Guaser. Oh. yes. Well, I talked it over with the business offic e,. 


this business manager, and he told me that the paper was supposed to 
go to press at 6 o’clock, 6 p. m. in the evening. He also told me that 
there was an awful lot of overtime in the composing room because they 
were all union workers, and would I try? He said they could never 
cut down or eliminate this overtime. 

So I said, well, I hoped that I would eliminate the overtime. 

So on Sunday morning—I asked him also, what time do people, the 
staff members, come to work, and he told me 9 o’clock. I think I even 
talked to Hathaway, and Hathaway told me the members of the statt 
came in at 9 o’clock in the morning. 

So Sunday morning I came in at 9 o’clock, and I waited until 9: 
or 9:30, and there was nobody there. So I walked over to the deck. 
knowing something about newspaper routine, and I saw a lot of re- 
leases or letters, what they call canned releases, lying around, and I 
got busy. By this time, maybe about a quarter to ten, a boy came in 
and he told me he was a copy boy. And I said, “Well, where is the 
staff?” 

He said, “Oh, well, they are all off today.” 

So I got Wishniak to try to get people, and he finally rounded up 
one member, and one member came in, and I got this fellow to sit woe 
and rewrite releases, and it was July. I took off my shirt and I sa 
down and I wrote releases, and I remember, I ran downstairs to the 
composing room, and I told the superintendent or the foreman that I] 
would shoot down copy, and he was to do nothing but set up this copy 
and wait until T had come down, and I would come down about 4 
o'clock in the afternoon and I would get up and make up the paper. 

So I sat there, this young man, and I, and we were banging off re- 
leases and I was writing heads and this ¢ opy boy that I had was shoot- 
ing down the copy, and this kept going on until about 4 o’clock. By 
this time I felt that I had enough to fill up the six pages. I think it 
was six pages, and I ran downstairs and I began to make up the paper. 
And, well, the paper got out on time. 

But the next morning I went to this fellow Edwards, whom T had 
talked to and I wanted to know why such things happen. And he 
told me that I was to call a meeting of the staff and tell them just what 
the hours would be, just what I ws anted them to do, and he assured me 
that it would never happen again, and that if I gave them orders they 
would follow out these orders. 

So that evening, or perhaps it was the next evening, I called a meet- 
ing of the staff, and I told them just what I wanted, what time I ex- 
pected them to come in, and T don’t think I had any trouble, except to 
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say this, 1 don’t think this is relevant—at any rate, they were work- 
ing on a 6- “ds ay week, and since I came from the New York Times which 
was a capitalist newspaper and had a 5-day week, I wanted to institute 
a 5-day week on the Daily Worker. 

So I told them that they could have a 5-day week, but it got, it came 
to the attention of Edwards, and he told me that we couldn’t suspend 
the revolution for a daily, so they would all have to remain on the 
6-day week. 

So they remained on the 6-day week. 

Mr. Sourwine. You mentioned the business manager, Wishniak, 
would you spell that ? 

Mr. Guiaser. It is W-i-s-h-n-i-a-k. 

Mr. Sourwine. And his first name ? 

Mr. Guaser. George, G-e-o0-r-g-e. 

Mr. Sourwine. Now, were you also introduced as managing editor 
of the Daily Worker tothe party faithful, to the members, at some kind 
of a mass meeting / 

Mr. Guaser. Yes. It was sort of an introductory meeting which 
they have in these cases, I learned, and the mass meeting was held at 
the Irving Plaza in New York C ity, on 14th Street, or 15th Street. 

Mr. Sourwine. Who introduced you at that meeting? 

Mr. Guaser. Heywood Broun. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you know him as a member of the Communist 
Party ? 

Mr. Guaser. I did not know him as a member of the Communist 
Party, but I had met him at a couple of parties when I was invited to 
those parities. 

Mr. Sourwinr. When did you leave the Communist Party, Mr. 
Glaser ? 

Mr. Guaser. I left the Communist Party on the same date that | 
left the Daily Worker. I made an announcement to the press. I left 
the Communist Party, I left the Daily Worker, and they had, with- 
out my consent or knowledge, as they always do—suddenly one day 
I came in and they told me that I was a candidate for Congress. Sen- 
ators, I don’t know anything about such things. When I announced 
my resignation I announced my withdrawal as a candidate. I an 
nounced my resignation from the Daily Worker and I announced my 
resignation from the Communist Party, and after that was printed 
in the press, the next day, the Daily Worker came out and used all 
of the choice epithets in the Communist language in their Communist 
jargon and said that I really didn’t resign, they expelled me because 
you can’t resign from the Communist Party. 

Mr. Sourwtne. Did you, in fact, run for political office ? 

Mr. Graser. Only to this extent: That they told me that I was a 
member—that I was a candidate for office, and a couple of meetings 
were arranged and I was not the only speaker. There was what they 
call my running mate. His name was Nessin, and he was running for 
the assembly and he was associated with, he was a union agent, a 
union official. 

Well. oh, yes, I attended, yes, I spoke at a couple of meetings, arid 
this is all connected with the whole political setup there at that time. 
The American Labor Party was just being formed at that time, and 
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in these discussions that I attended in the morning, I say we did, be- 
cause I was a participant as the managing editor, I had to assign 
stories to the members of the staff. I had to tell them not only what 
stories to write, but what was called the party line. 

And so they made it clear at that time that all of the Communist 
Party officials and all of the members of the Communist Party so far 
as possible, would be asked, or directed, better, to enroll in the Ameri- 

can Labor Party so as to capture control— theoretical and administra- 

tive control of the party, because the party was being formed, was be- 
ing organized by the unions, principally by the ILGW U, so this 
party, the American Labor Party, was backing Roosevelt for Presi- 
dent and I think they were backing Lehman for governor but the 
Communist Party was backing Amter for governor, and Browder for 
President. 

So this Nessin, who spoke with me in a meeting, spoke with me for 
Browder, he was running for assembly, if I didn’t say so before, he 
spoke for Browder and Amter and so did I. 

But, then it developed that he came to a meeting of the American 
Labor Party and there he spoke for Roosevelt and he spoke for Leh- 
man. As managing editor of the Daily Worker, I would get lots of 
letters. I don’t know if ho are not in the Commu- 
nist Party will probably never realize it, but the Daily Worker was 
sort of the bible and probably still is the bible of party members, and 
if they wanted to know anything, if they wanted to be sure, you could 
write the most fantastic story in the Daily Worker, but they would 
believe it if it was in the Daily Worker. 

I once wrote myself a kidding story about somebody is going to 
throw a ball from the top of the Empire State tower and Clarence 
Hathaway was to catch it, to build up a ball game, and they believed it. 

Well, at any rate, so they believed—so they wrote letters to me, and 
they wanted to know why it was that Nessin spoke with me for 
Browder and Amter, and then he spoke for Roosevelt and Lehman—I 
got a few of these letters, and I showed these letters to Browder. I 
was very—I am sorry—to Edwards—I was very unhappy on many 
occasions. 

Mr. Sourwine. By “Edwards,” do you mean Eisler? 

Mr. Guaser. Eisler; yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. You showed those letters to Eisler ? 

Mr. Guaser. To Eisler. And I told him at that time—I was 
vehement, because we had had many tussles; I probably will get to 
these tussles—but at any rate, I told him that I could not work under 
those conditions, that I was not adapted, and I had never done this 
kind of conspiratorial work, or words to that effect—I do not even 
believe I used the word ‘ ‘conspiratorial, ” but I probably meant it, and 
he said to me that “You are not here to formulate policy. You are 
here to carry out policy.” And then he said to me these words I 
remember, or words something like it: 

“Casey,” he said, “even you could be disciplined.” 

Well, when he said that, I said to him, “You are not in Russia—you 
can’t discipline me.’ 

And then I went into my office, and I wrote out my letter of resigna- 
tion, and I went home and I sat down and I wrote out releases to the 
press, and that was it. 
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Mr. Sourwine. That was at the time you resigned ? 

Mr. Guaser. That was in August 1936. 

Mr. Sourwine. Now, sir, you mentioned earlier the morning con- 
ferences at which the line was set for the Worker each day. ‘When 
did you come in, and who else would be there? Tell us about that, at 
those conferences, and how they would go. 

Mr. Guaser. Well, when I just started, I walked into my office, but 
when I walked into my office, there was a telephone call, my secre- 
tary—I had a secretary, and she told me I was wanted—I do not know 
whether it was Stachel’s office or Bittelman’s office, or some office up- 
stairs—that was the ninth floor; 1 was on the eighth floor—I went up 
there, and there was this little gathering, and Edwards, I learned later, 
was the boss. 

They said, “We will discuss the questions for the paper—the 
questions of the day.” 

And they would discuss what they called the “main story,” or the 
“main danger,” and what was to be the next story, and they would 
propose maybe 4 or 5 main stories. They would not go into details as 
to all of the stories, but the 4 or 5 main stories, because obviously there 
was the matter running over from the United Press, on the United 
Press wire, and then releases coming in of no importance for units or 
districts, but the main stories they would discuss, and they would 
decide what would be the main story of the day, or the main stories 
of the day, and then I would have to assign the members of their staff 
to write these stories, and also to see, to explain to the members, not 
only what the stories were but what the policy of the paper is, and 
how the stories, how the policies should be carried out. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Do you remember telling us in executive session that 
they set the line for the paper in these morning conferences each day ? 

Mr. Guaser. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did that line—was that line determined at these 
conferences, or did it come down to these conferences from somewhere 
else? 

Mr. Guaser. I will say this: that since the final decision always, 
invariably, came from Edwards, there was no question but the final 
rulings came from the Moscow representative which, in turn, would 
mean Moscow. 

I might give you an example, if you will permit me. 

Mr. Sourwtne. Go ahead. 

Mr. Guiaser. Well, at one time they decided to hold what they called 
a butcher shop strike, and they decided to boycott all of the bute hers 
and call on the housewives to boycott bute ‘hers, and they had women’s 
organizations, and they had a women’s committee, and they organized 
women to boycott butcher shops. 

Well, many butcher shops were closed down on account of that, and, 
Senators, as I told you at the outset, I had studied socialism in my early 
youth. TI believed in certain things, and I said to Edwards at one of 
these meetings after the strike had been going on for about a week, 
that: 

“What you are doing,” or “what we are doing is persecuting a little- 
business man;” that these little-business men were workers, just like 
the workers, the husbands of these housewives, and that by closing 
down the shops, “We are ruining the business of little retailers; that 
we certainly were not fighting capitalism that way.” 
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And I told him that it was dishonest, it was an unfair way of con- 
ducting a campaign and words to that effect, because I certainly can’t 
remember just how this conversation went on. 

Senator Warktns. May I have a question at this point ? 

The Cuarrman. Proceed. 

Senator Warkins. I am interested very much in what you say was 
the effect of these «rticles on this strike. What was the circulation of 
the Daily Worker at that time? 

Mr. Guiaser. No: it is not the effect of the articles. If I said that, 
I did not mean thet. 

Senator Warkins. I got that impression. 

Mr. Guaser. It was the effect of the women’s committees and the 
women’s group that they organized. You see, they had women’s or- 
ganizations, front organizations, and the Communist Party repre- 
sentative unit, fraction agents, or whatever they call themselves, would 
go into these women’s organizations and organize the women to boycott 
the butcher shops. 

Senator Warkrins. Did the Daily Worker push these ? 

Mr. Guaser. The Daily Worker; yes. The Daily Worker would 
write all about this boycott. The Daily Worker spearheaded what 
they called the “strike,” the “meat strike”’—the Daily Worker actually 
started the strike, the Daily Worker actually directed the strike by 
giving details of what was going on. 

Senator Watkins. That is what I wastr ying to find out. 

Mr. Guaser. I am sorry if I misunderstood. 

Senator Warktns. What was the circulation at that time / 

Mr. Guaser. I do not know what the sworn circulation was. I think 
they stated it was about 30,000 at that time. 

Senator Warkins. Did you not know; you were the manager ? 

Mr. Guaser. Well, the reason I did not know was because they made 
statements, but I do not know how true the statements were. They 
said it was 30.000. ; 

Senator Warkins. Now, that circulation was 30,000, and that 
covered the whole country, did it not? 

Mr. Guaser. Well, yes; but most of it was in New York City. 

Senator Warxkins. In any particular section of New York? 

Mr. Guaser. I would not say that, because I think that most of 
it—most of the copies were sold in Brooklyn and lower Manhattan 
and the Bronx. 

Senator Warkrns. Did you investigate to find out what effect it was 
having on small merchants ? 

Mr. Guaser. Well, of course, as managing editor of the paper, my 
job was mostly in the office—the only thing that I knew was that 
around my neighborhood a couple of shops—I lived way up in the 
Bronx—a couple of shops were closing up. I know one shop closed 
up. And people talking around were saying that they were not 
doing any business. 

Senator Warkrns. Did the Daily Worker have a large circulation in 
that area? 

Mr. Graser. I wouldn’t know that. I think that was one section 
where they did have a fairly large circulation. They did have it just 
about one station away because one station away there is a project 
called the cooperative, the co-ops project. Some talk about it, or talked 
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ibout it as a Soviet colony, and there was a large Daily Worker circu- 
lation in that area. 

Senator Warkins. Well, the Daily Worker was only part of the 
‘ampaign with respect to this strike, wasn’t it ? 

Mr. Guaser. Yes. 

Senator Warxins. The party itself was conducting the strike, and 
iad its workers on the job ¢ 

Mr. Guaser. Oh, yes. 

Senator Warkins. IL was just trying to learn, if possible, the etfect 
hat the Daily Worker had on the problem. 

Mr. Guaser. Well, the Daily Worker would be re: = not only by the 

arty workers but also by the fellow travelers, and it certainly had 

large circulation, as I said, one station, one substation aw ay, because 
hey had this co-ops colony or the Soviet colony, and they had a fair ly 
large circulation. 

Senator Warkins. Well, you wouldn’t think 30,000 was a very large 

rculation for a paper that was being circulated on a nationwide basis. 

Mr. Guaser. No, I think that probably it certainly wasn’t. I think 
that only about 10,000 at the most went out of town. 

Senator Warkins. Then—you say 10,000 at the most ? 

Mr. Guaser. At the most. 

Senator Warkins. Thank you. 

Che CHarrmMan. I would like to take you back to Eisler. 

Did Mr. Eisler have any official connection with the Daily Worker ?/ 

Mr. Guaser. With the Daily Worker ? 

Che CHatrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Guaser. No, he had no official connections. He was not known 

y anyone to have any official connections. 

The CHatrMan. Where was his office ? 

a Guaser. It was on the ninth floor where the offices of all the 
top fune { lonaries were. 

The CHarrMan. Now, whose offices were on the ninth floor besides 
Eisler ? 

Mr. Guaser. Foster, Browder, Stachel, Jerome, Sam Don, Eisler. 
Chere was a woman there—— 

The CuHarrman. Which floor was the Daily Worker on ¢ 

Mr. Guaser. That was on the eighth floor. 

The CHarrMan. You were on the eighth floor ? 

Mr. Guaser. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. And Mr. Eisler made the decisions 4 

Mr. Graser. I beg your pardon ¢ 

The Cuarrmman. Mr. Eisler made the final decisions ? 

Mr. Guaser. Yes, sir. 

The CuHatrman. Decided policy ? 

Mr. Guaser. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sourwtne. Do you remember telling us about the main danger 
that was fixed each morning ? 

Mr. Guaser. Yes. 

When I came there I didn’t know very much about it. But this was 
ibout—I don’t know—about the third or fourth day that I took over, 
ind the foreign editor wrote a story about what they called the main 
langer. I didn’t know at that time what that meant but, at any rate, 
the Communist Party always had the chief, what they called the 
hief. issue. and the chief issue was sometimes called the main danger 
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Sometimes—this main danger related always to an attack on the 
Soviet Union—and sometimes it would be Japan, sometimes it would 
be Germany, sometimes it would be France, and sometimes it would 
be the United States. 

Well, when I came there about the third or fourth day, the foreigi 
editor wrote a story, and this was a story about France, and I didn't 
know anything about main danger, but the story went to the city editor, 
and it was set up in type, but I looked overall the proofs, I had a 
private office, and when I saw this, read the proofs, this whole story 
seemed very fantastic to me, about the preparations that were being 
made for an attack on the Soviet Union, and about the Skoda Works 
in Czechoslovakia that were sending arms to France, and about mili- 
tary mobilization, and this was a story in a lot of detail. 

Well, as one who reads the papers pretty we ll, and one who also savy 
the United Press wire, I was not only curious, I was stunned, | 
wondered where this story came from, because I hadn’t seen anything 
like it anywhere else. 

So I called in this man—his name was Gannes, his name was Harry 
Gannes—I think he died since—and he said to me, he said, “Comrade 
Casey,” he said, “this is the line,” and we got to talking and, after talk- 
Ing qui ite a bit I said to him, “Do you mean to tell me that you just 
sat down and you dreamed this up on a typewriter ?” 

He was very much offended, and he told me that I shouldn’t talk 
that way to a comrade, and I told him that I did not come to the Daily 
Worker to run that kind of a newspaper, because I thought I was re: ally 
trying, trying to run a newspaper, going to run a newspaper. 

So I went down to the composing room and I ordered him to ki!! 
the story, and they killed the story. But 

Senator Hennines. Mr. Glaser, you were not so naive—excuse me, 
Mr. Chairman, if I may ask a question ¢ 

The Caiman. Yes. 

Senator Hennines. You weren’t so naive to think when you went 
to the Daily Worker that you were going to do straight reporting, were 
you ¢ 

Mr. Giaser. Well—— 

Senator Hennines. Didn’t you know enough about the policy to 
know that the stories were slanted and following the Moscow line ¢ 

Mr. Guiaser. May I say this, may I say this: I knew that the stories 
were slanted to the degree that they were to promote and support the 
Socialist cause, and that I wanted, to promote and campaign for 
socialism. 

Senator HenninGs. Even if the stories were slanted ¢ 

Mr. Graser. Well, slanted only to a Socialist interpretation which, 
of course, would not actually mean slanting; it would merely mean 
giving a Socialist interpretation 

Senator HenninGs. It would mean giving emphasis, if you want to 
use a more polite or euphemistic word. 

Mr. Graser. It might mean giving a Socialist interpretation. For 
example, we might write a story on a depression. Now, the Times 
might write the story on the depression one way, but a Socialist might 
write a story on a depression another way, giving emphasis to the un- 
employed, to the 12 or 15 million unemployed, to starvation, to pov- 
erty, and running it along that line. 
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Senator Hennings. For example, you knew very well that the 
New York Times had never followed any Communist line, didn’t you? 

Mr. Guaser. I certainly did. 

Senator Henninoas. Never has and never did ? 

Mr. Guaser. I certainly know. 

Senator Hennine@s. It doesn’t now? 

Mr. Guaser. It certainly doesn't. 

Senator HenninGs. And when you went with the Daily Worker, you 
went certainly, sir, did you not, with the thought in mind that you 
were going to interpret the news, if we may so phrase it, in such a 
manner as to give emphasis to what you are pleased to call the Socialist 
aspect of the thing / 

Mr. Guaser. To give emphasis to my beliefs; yes. 

Senator Hennines. How did you distinguish what you though you 
were going to do by way of interpreting the news favorably to th 
Socialist theory, as distinguished from the Communist theory? You 
certainly knew they were divisible, didn’t you / 

Mr. Graser. Well, to begin with, in those days, for people who were 
conversant with socialism and communism, there wasn’t the funda- 
mental—there was not too much of the fundamental difference in prop- 
aganda. There was difference in method. There was difference in 
form. There was difference in carrying out a program. but there 
was—but there was not much difference in the propaganda. 

For example, I had belonged to the Socialist Party when I was a 
youth. Well, everything—everybody came in and they talked about 
everything the “y wanted to, and they criticized anybody they wanted to. 
They attacked anything they wanted to, and yet we talked freely about 
anything we wanted, pro and con, but it was the Socialist Party prop- 
aganda. 

And not knowing anything about Communist methods, I figured 
that here, too, we worked, we make proposals, and they talk about 
these proposals, we criticize what we don’t like, and as the editor of 
the paper, I certainly did feel that I would have the responsibility 
of carrying out what I felt was my belief. 

As a matter of fact, they even said to me when I talked to them 
about certain fantastic stories, they told me that that was because 
their staff was incompetent, their staff just didn’t know how to carry 
out this program, and that is one of the reasons why they wanted me 
there. 

Senator Henninos. To carry out a program? 

Mr. Guaser. To carry out what they said was a Socialist program. 

Senator Henninos. Thank you. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you find things on the Daily Worker the way 
you had expected them to be or were they different from your Socialist 
experience / 

Mr. Guaser. Well, I must say that I was disillusioned very, very 
quickly in many, many ways; and while it is very easy to become 
sucked into a political underworld, because that is what the Commu- 
nist Party is, it is quite difficult to get out of it, because every time— 
and I wanted to resign a couple of times; I don’t even recall what the 
fights were about—but they would tell you—we would get together 
and they would talk and talk, and I would again capitulate; because, 
as I probably told you at the secret hearing, I had a faith, and I still 
have that faith, and when you believe in something, you feel that, 
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perhaps, it is just something—it is like a deformed child, and you can 
cure it. 

didn’t know for a long time that actually all, all programs, were 
directed from Moscow, and that you really could not in any way carry 
through a domestic program or anything that you really believed in, 
you fought about it, you argued about it, and they made you feel again 
that you were wrong. 

Senator Hennines. Mr. Chairman—Mr. Glaser, are we then to be- 
lieve that you, in making this affiliation with the Daily Worker, 
thought that you could so direct the Daily Worker so as to divert it 
from a Communist line into a Socialist line ? 

Mr. Guaser. No; I did not. 

Senator Hennines. Didn’t you understand that you were to be in 
charge, sir, of the newspaper ? 

Mr. Guaser. I mean to tell you that there was, as they explained to 
me and as I saw at that time, there was no fundamental difference be- 
tween the Communist line and the Socialist line, that they were both 
fighting for equality, for democracy, for freedom, for justice, and I 
didn’t know that the Communists ac tually were fighting for slavery 
and a dictatorship and, Senators, it does not matter—— 

Senator Henninos. You knew nothing of the monolithic nature of 
the absolutism of the Communist philosophy ? 

Mr. Guaser. It is almost incredible to believe it, but not only I, but 
probably tens of thousands who were probably even smarter than I, 
believed that the Soviet Union was building a paradise, and there were 
very learned men, not very learned. but learned men who came from 
the Soviet Union and who wrote stories about the great progress be- 
ing made in the Soviet Union, and how the Soviet Union was trying to 
build a land for the working class, and I believed all those things very 
sincerely. 

Senator Hennines. All right, sir. 

Then, if you believed all of that when you went with the Daily 
Worker, why didn’t you follow that line, that line to lead us to the 
utopia that you have said you believed existed in the Communist 
state ¢ 

Mr. Guaser. I believed that line and I followed it until I began 
to disbelieve it, and I believed it in some respects and disbelieved it in 
other respects. 

You see, you believe it in one thing and you don’t believe it in an- 
other. It isn’t—you can’t make a sharp demarcation line there, sir. 

Senator Hennrneos. I find it very difficult to believe, Mr. Glaser, 
that you innocently and with naivete or unknowingly went into this 
organization, the Communist Daily Worker, at considerable financial 
sacrifice to yourself and to your family, knowing as little as you ap- 
parently did about what was expected of you, and being an experi- 
enced newspé sg 3 in. 

Mr. Guaser. Well, I will just try to elaborate a little more, and 
I am not going to try to—I can’t make you believe what you think 
you shouldn’t believe. 

Senator Hennes. I do not disbelieve you. 

Mr. Guaser. Let me tell you this. 

Senator Hennines. I wonder if time has not somewhat mellowed 
your views in this whole matter. 
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Mr. Guaser. Let me tell you this and, perhaps, this may help. 

You know, it is pretty easy for people who have had a somewhat 
easy life to very quickly believe things and disbelieve things. I 
have had a very difficult life, and this will probably be a good : story 
for the press. 

When I was 9 years old—this was in Philadelphia—I sold news- 
papers on the streets. And my mother had lost my father. My 
mother worked till about 2 and 3 o’clock in the morning under a little 
kerosene light. What she did was to sew buttons on pants, or make 
buttonholes, and she would carry these big bundles from the house at 
2 and 3 o’clock in the morning to this sweatshop, and my older brother 
and I would sleep on the floor while she was working. And I recall 
that, one time, a representative was sent from the school to the mother. 
I later learned why it was. We looked a little too frail. We looked 
very sickly. And a couple of days later, my teacher, who wasn’t very 
tactful, told the whole class that I never had milk, that all I had was 
tea and bread. 

When I was about 13 years old, I began to attend lectures at a place 
called the Broad Street Theater in Phil: adelphia. Do you know who 
eer ed me to these lectures? The grocer around the corner, be: 

‘ause I used to carry packages for this grocer to try to make a dime 
or a quarter, working pretty hard. 

Well, I went to these lectures, and I listened to big men, men like 
Eugene Debs, Morris Hillquit, and Charles W. Ervin and Charles 
Edward Russell and John Spargo, and these men talked about social- 
ism, and they told us how we could actually get out of our life of 
misery and suffering and build a new life for ourselves. And I began 
to read the New York Call, which was a Socialist newspaper, and I 
began to get Socialist literature, and at the age of 16, I joined the 
Young Peoples’ Socialist League, and I became, you might say, in 
doctrinated with the cause and the philosophy of socialism, and then 
I joined the Socialist Party, and I worked for this cause and I be- 
lieved in this cause because I believed that the only way we could 
rid ourselves of our economic and political and social evils was by 
building a Socialist country. 

And may I say this, if you will permit me? I want to fight cam 
munism. I want to destroy the Communist cancer that is eating into 
the fabric of our democratic way of life. But 1 say to you—and I 
don’t want to be rude or disrespectful—I say to you that we mast use 
realistic and practical and eflicient methods, because we cannot do it 
with investigations of this type, and I will tell you why. Investi 
gations of this type enhance the reputation of questionable characters, 
people who have been in the party 6 and 8 years, and then they leav: 


the party and they blossom out as experts. 1 am no expert. And 
they write articles in magazines and in newspapers, and they embar 

on lecture tours, and they pose as national celebrities. They ought 
to be ashamed of themselves. These people are degenerate intellec 
tuals. They are journalistic prostitutes. They are racketeers who 


have made a business of pretending to fight communisin. 

I haven’t done that. I have never made a lead pe nny out of that, 
but I have been fighting communism since the day I left. 

Yes; I believed in those things when I joined the Daily Worker. ] 
believed in them all my life. There are people who may not believ 
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that, but I did, and that is why I left, and that is why I didn’t be- 
come an expert. That is why I don’t pose as an expert. I was a poor, 
miserable, tragic fool. I was sucked in and I became a victim of the 
Communist Party, and I feel myself even a victim today when I am 
not believed in the things that 1 have worked for all my life. 

Senator Hennines. Mr. Glaser, I want to apologize to you if I in- 
dicated to you that I disbelieved. The thing that was difficult for me 
to understi and was that a man of experience, being an honest Social- 
ist, would go to work for the Communist Daily Worker with the 
thought that he could control the policy of the Daily Worker. And 
lam grateful for your explanation of that. 

Mr. Guaser. I didn’t refer to policy control. 

Senator Hennings. But when you went as managing editor, you 
thought that you would have an influence over it ? 

Mr. Guaser. Yes; I did think that I was taking on that job to ac- 
tually run a paper as I know papers should be run. I actually did not 
know that I was merely a tool. As a matter of fact, Senator, I used 
to come home night after night, unable to sleep, with pains in my 
back and pains in my shoulders, and these were nervous pains, be- 

cause when I quit the Daily Worker, shortly after I quit the Daily 
Worker, those pains stopped, and I haven't had them since. But I 
had those pains then because every day was a battle. I learned that 
I was not coming there to put out a paper. I was there taking orders. 

Senator Warxkrins. How long were you a member of the party, all 
together. 

Mr. Guaser. From March or April 1934, until August 1936, when I 
announced my resignation. 

Mr. Sourwine. You told us, sir, in the executive session of two 
interesting instances of the imposition of the rule from above by 
Mr. Eisler. One you had started to mention here today. You had 
discussed the stor y about the main danger, which that day was France, 


and the arms and ammunition from the Skoda Works, and you had 
killed the story. 


Mr. Guaser. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. Now, did you have some trouble from Eisler over 
that? 

Mr. Guaser. Yes; he explained to me what was the meaning. He 
told me about these main dangers, and he also said to me that—he 
said that he could not hold me responsible for that, because he said 
I just didn’t understand. I had, he said, not enough sufficient po- 
litical development; that I still had bourgeois tendencies, bourgeois 
traits, a bourgeois way of thinking, but that if I had done a thing 
like that 6 months later then he couldn’t forgive me. And may I 
cite another incident ? 

You all recall the war between Italy and Ethiopia. Well, Italy, of 
course, Was winning the war, but I had learned by that time that 
Moscow gave all or rders. Well, Moscow was sending cables to this 
Gannes, who was the foreign editor, on how the story should be con- 
ducted, and, of course, in these little discussions we were told this 
would be the main story, or this or that, and the story was that he 
was handling the story on the Ethiopian-Italo war. 

Well, Moscow, of course, with its line of self-determination for the 
Negro people and trying to capture the minds and the hearts and the 
thoughts of the Negro people, was saying that Ethiopia must win. I 
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learned a long time later that while Moscow had this line, Moscow 
was selling oil to Italy. 

But at any rate, the Daily Worker line was that Ethiopia was 
winning, although Italy was also winning. So while all the papers 
in New York were writing about Italian victories, the Daily Worker 
was coming out day after day with Ethiopian triumphs, and our paper 
was making a lot of headway, a lot of circulation in Harlem, where 
there were Negro people, and where we were appealing to the Negro 
readers. 

Well, this went on and on until Ethiopia lost the war. So when 
all the papers came out about the surrender, the Daily Worker just 
kept silent for a few days, and I had been told that Daily len foe 
were ripped off the newsstand in Harlem and the Daily Worker head 
quarters of the branch there was stoned by the people who were in- 
furiated, by people who had been b: mboozled, by people who had been 
believing for months that E thiopia was winning the war. And then 
they suddenly learned that it wasn’t true, and that the Daily Worker 
was fooling. 

Well, there was another instance of the slime. 

Senator WeLker. May I have a question / 

Mr. Glaser, after these disillusionments, why didn’t you resign from 
the Daily Worker? 

Mr. Giaser. Why didn’t I, or why did I? 

Senator Werker. Yes; undoubtedly they came as a shock, a dis- 
tinct shock to you. Why didn’t you throw up your hands and quit? 

Mr. Graser. Well, I finally did, but these—— 

Senator Weiker. How much later did you quit ? 

Mr. Guaser. I was there for 2 years. 

I will tell you this: There were incidents. And I resigned after 
the first occasion. I-tendered my resignation on a couple of other 
occasions. I recall saying, and I am not appealing for sympathy, 
believe me, but I recall saying once that I would rather sell peanuts 
on Coney Island then continue to work on the Daily Worker. I recall 
saying that once. 

Senator Wetker. Well, why didn’t you start selling peanuts on 
Coney Island ? 

Mr. Guaser. Yes; because it is one thing to say that you are going 
to do it, and you have to have quite a lot of courage, not to sell pea- 
nuts. I wasn’t afraid of that, because I don’t seek self-glorification, 
and I am an humble person. 

Senator Weiker. Did you feel that you could make a paper—— 

Mr. GLASER (interposing). Senator, I just did not have the courage; 
I just did not have the backbone; I just did not have the strength to 
say, “I quit, and lam through.” I - did not do it. I couldn't do it, 
because of so many complications. I don’t know if you know these 
things. You become involved not only inside; you become involved 
with friends, with acquaintances. The only people that you know 
are your fellow Communists. 

It becomes a life—this is your whole life—you see them in the eve- 
ning, you see them on Sundays, you see them on Saturdays—they are 
your life. And if you leave them, your life becomes a sort of a vacuum; 
because I had heard of people w ho had done that and, as I s say to you, 

I did not do it for only one thing—I just did not have the courage, 
and when I got up the courage I did it. 
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Senator Wetker. Did you have an idea that you could finally bring 
eventually bring, the paper around to your socialistic way of thinking? : 

Mr. Guaser. No. The time came when I was disillusioned, disap 
pointed, disgusted—when, as I said to you, I would go home with pains 
in my back an id pains in my shoulders, and I went to doctors and they 
told me that they were nervous pains, and that is what they were. 

Senator Weiker. Very well. Iam through. 

Mr. Sourwine. Now, you remember the incident of the eight-colum: 
line for the bazaar ? 

Mr. Guaser. Oh, yes. Shortly after I came there—and I do not re 
call just when it was—as I said, they hold a meeting, they tell you 
what the line is, and just what the stories are, but they are not very 
efficient, and I will give you a couple of instances of their inefficiency. 
And first I will mention this one: 

I suddenly get a visit from a woman who is in charge, I think it is 
alled the International Labor Defense. Now, they were in charge 
of big cases, the Scottsboro cases, and a lot of other big cases. They 
raise money; they took care of these cases, and they were very im 
portant front organizations. And this woman came to me and—— 

Mr. Sourwinre. Who was that, do you remember ? 

Mr. Guaser. ‘This woman’s name was Damon. 

Mr. Sourwine. Ann Damon? 

Mr. Guaser. Ann or Anna Damon. 

Mr. Sourwine. Anna? 

Mr. Guaser. I think it is Anna—it may have been Ann—and she 





said that she wanted a story in about this important bazaar they were 
holding. I do not know whether it was to raise funds for the Scotts 
oro case—because that was a very important issue at that time—or 
for once tees else, and I told her that I would have a story, but she 
began to press me, and I told her that I would have the story. 


Well. finally, it developed she wanted a story to be the story, t! 


main story. 


¢ 


So I knew, first of all, we had already discussed stories upstairs and, 
econd, I did not think that a bazaar rated a page 1 line. So I told her 
that—I assured her she would have a story on the front page, but 

i , ‘i 
ily not a page 1 line. 


She left me, but about a few minutes later I got a telephone ca! 


from Israel] Amter, and Amter told me how important it was that this 
story must get this 8-column line, 8-page—I mean, the 8-column line 
ind I told him, too, that that would be absurd, giving a bazaar an 8 
('¢ ly ling 

Well. he told me that—he told me—he talked and talked, and li 
tried very nicely to impress upon me that we must have this as t] 
s-column line. And I told him that I was very adamant, because you 
talk about newspape work, well, I was a newspaperman. at least at tha 
moment, and I said. “You ean’t have an 8-column line on a beweay.” 

Well, it did not take long before I got a call from Edwards himselt 

Mr. Sourwtne. That is Ejsler? 


Mr. Guaser. That is Eisler. 

And he told me I don’t understand that this is really the ruling for 
the dav. and that there must be an 8-column line for the bazaar, and 
he tol it me that when I learned to understand things I would not argue 
about things like that 
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May I give you another incident ? 

Mr. Sourwitne. Did you run the 8-column line ? 

Mr. Guaser. Yes; I did run the &-column line on the bazaar. 

You talk about efficiency and why I came there, and did I know 
bout the Daily Worker—did I know what I was going into. About 

the second or third day that I came there, there was a story about 
William Green. 
Well, the Communist Party never liked these legitimate labor 
ions, the American Federation of Labor, or any union affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor, because they had at that time, | 
hink, the Red Trade Unions—I do not recall their names—so there 
was a story came over the wire about William Green, and I do not re 
all what it was—I think it was in connection with the textile strike, 
ut whatever it was, we had the textile strike at that time, and so this 

about the second or third day L was there, and I asked the copy boy 
to get me a cut of William Green. 

Well, the boy went into the morgue. They have a small morgue 
ere. And he said he could not find it. 

And so I sent the city editor in, and he came out and he said he 
ould not find it, and I wanted to know why. And they said that there 
vas another copy boy, and I knew there was, and he was out to lunch, 
but as soon as he would come back I would get the cut. 

Well, a few minutes later the boy came back and immediately he 
had the cut of William Green. So I went back to the morgue with 
him, and I asked him just what system did he use there, how was it 

obody could find this cut but he, and he said it was listed under “P.” 

I said, “P? How does William Green come to be listed under P 2?” 
And he said, “Well, ‘P’ stood for ‘prominent labor fakirs.’ ” 

Well, Senators, this is one of the things that I had to contend with 
when I came over there. And I tell you, I did believe that I was 
trying to get out a newsp: eG 

Senator Henninos. Mr. Glaser, if I may ask a question, did the 
Daily Worker subscribe to the United Press or the Associated Press ! 

Mr. Graser. It subscribed to United Press. 

Senator Hennines. To United Press. When you came there they 
were subscribing to the United Press? 

Mr. Guaser. Yes. 

Senator Hennines. Were stories off the wire handled straight, 
pli azed, straight ? 

Mr. Guiaser. Yes. Stories were handled—let me say this, Senators, 
there were very, very few stories handled, because they were not of the 
type that would lend themselves to the Daily Worker importance or 
the Daily Worker needs. In other words, crime stories, civic stories, 
stories of that kind were of no importance, but stories about Con- 

gress—there were no investigations at that time, but stories about 
Congress were of importance, and those stories were handled. 

Senator Henninos. Were they handled as they came over the wire 
or gp they changed ? 

Mr. Guaser. No; they were not. A story would be given to one of 
the men on the staff, and he would write the story to conform witb 
the Communist Party line—whatever that political story would be. 

Senator Hennines. So, Mr. Glaser, when the United Press story 
came over, it was not handled as a straight United Press story—the 
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meaning was tortured or perverted or twisted in such fashion as to 
suit the line of the paper, was it not ? 

Mr. Guaser. That story was slanted to fit in with the line of the 
Communist Party. Incidentally, and I think I told you this at the 
closed hearing, the credit line, United Press, was taken off the story. 

Senator Hennines. You never used the credit line after the story 
was rewritten ¢ 

Mr. Guaser. No. 

Senator Henninos. That is all, Mr. Sourwine. 

Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Glaser, you mentioned that you taught in the 
Workers’ School. For how long did you do that ? 

Mr. Guaser. I do not know whether that was for 4 months or 8 
months. It was not too long a time. 

Mr. Sourwine. It began very soon after you went to work for the 
Daily Worker? 

Mr. Guaser. I do not think so. I think—I think I started to teach 
there about a year later. I taught elementary journalism and ad- 
vanced journalism. 

Mr. Sourwine. You taught there in 1934? 

Mr. Guaser. Did I? I don’t think so, but 

Mr. Sourwine. You do not 

Mr. Guaser. If your records say so, you may be right, but I do not 
believe so, because as I say, my memory has gone dim about occur- 
rences that took place so many years ago, because I just do not re- 
member, but—and I do not think so, 

Mr. Sourwine. The question I am getting to, which is the impor- 
tant one, is whether you did that at the direction of your superiors 
on the Daily Worker. 

Mr. Guaser. Not on the Daily Worker. 

Mr. Sourwrne. In the party ? 

Mr. Guaser. I did it at the direction of Eisler or Edwards. He 
asked me. He said that they needed a course in journalism and that I 
was the man to do the job. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Did you receive any additional compensation for 
that teaching work ? 

Mr. Guaser. No; I did not. 

Mr. Sourwine. Now, sir, did you ever write a pamphlet entitled 
“Hearst Is Labor’s Enemy No. 1”? 

Mr. Guaser. Yes, sir; I did. 

Mr. Sourwine. Was that your idea or were you instructed or di- 
rected to write that ? 

Mr. Guaser. Well, let’s put it this way : I believed in everything that 
I wrote about the Soviet Union, and I believed in everything that I 
wrote about William Randolph Hearst, and I do not think that I could 
take back even one word today about what I said about William Ran- 
dolph Hearst at that time. While I certainly disciplined (sic) every- 
thing, every word that I wrote about the Soviet Union, I still believe 
that the Hearst chain is a reactionary chain. I have refused offers to 
write for the chain. I refused large sums when I left the Daily 
Worker. I would still refuse sums. I would not work for the Hearst 
chain. I do not know what would happen. 

I certainly have the same opinion that I had at that time. And let 
me answer this, the last part of the question, that I was, yes, directed 
to write—it was not my own idea—I was asked to do it or directed, 
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because I was supposed to know about Hearst. I was supposed to. I 
mean, they felt that I was more competent than others. I guess the 
others knew even less than I. 

Senator JENNER. Where do you work now ? 

Mr. Guaser. Beg pardon ? 

Senator JeNNer. Where do you work now? 

Mr. Guaser. The New York Post. 

Mr. Sourwrne. I did not mean to question your own belief in what 
you wrote. I just wanted to establish whether it was initiated by your 
superiors on the Daily Worker. 

Mr. Guaser. No; not on the Daily Worker. 

Mr. Sourwine. That was another case of Eisler ? 

Mr. Guaser. Edwards was the man. I think that, as I recall—I do 
not think that anyone in the Communist Party gave me instructions 
other than Edwards. 

Mr. Sourwine. You dealt with the top? 

Mr. Guaser. Well, I mean to say that the instructions would come 
down from him, because he would either come into my office or we 
would have this meeting, and he would decide just what was what. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Now, that publication about “Hearst is Labor’s 
Enemy No. 1,” was sold in Communist bookshops ? 

Mr. Guaser. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you write anything else which was sold in Com- 
munist bookshops ? 

Mr. Guaser. No. 

Mr. Sourwine. When you left the Daily Worker what was your next 
employment ? 

Mr. Guaser. I went to the Home News. 

Mr. Sourwine. How soon was that after you left the Daily Worker ? 

Mr. Guaser. That was about 6 months later. Let me tell you this, 
Senators, if I may again break in. When I left the Home News I 
was given all kinds of ‘fabulous offers— 

Mr. Sourwine. You mean when you left the Worker? 

Mr. Guaser. When I left the Daily Worker—to write inside stories 
about the Communist Party. I refused all of those offers, and I re- 

fused those offers not because I still had any desire or any yearning or 
any beliefs that you could change the Communist Party ; I was through 
with the Communist Party, but I entered the Communist Party be- 
cause I believed in principle, and I left the Communist Party on prin- 
ciple, and I did not want to exploit my ne or my inside 
knowledge of the Communist Party for money. I did not want to 
be a racketeer. And so I was offered—I was given offers, but I could 
not take these offers. 

Finally I went to the Home News. 

Mr. Sourwrnr. You were with them for how long? 

Mr. Guaser. I was with the Home News from February, 1937— 
February 1—until it was absorbed by the New York Post, and I have 
been with the New York Post, which makes it a total of 1814 years. 

Mr. Sourwtine. Sir, do you remember John T. McManus? 

Mr. Guaser. I remembered him on the New York times; yes. 

Mr. Sourw1ne. You remembered him as an official of the Newspaper 
Guild? 

Mr. Guaser. Yes; I remember when he was president of the News- 


paper Guild. 
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Mr. Sourwine. Were you a supporter of Mr. McManus? 

Mr. Guiaser. I was not a supporter of Mr. McManus. 

Mr. Sourwine. Vo you remember telling us in executive session how 
you became convinced that Mr. McManus was a Communist ¢ 

Mr. Guaser. Yes; I did; and this is one time that I wish to at least 
modify a statement because the construction was bad. 

I said—I gave a strong impression—or I think I said I felt. convinced 
that he was. I don’t believe that I should use that kind of a con- 
struction. 

[ should say, perhaps, I felt convinced that he knew what he was 
doing because—let me say this, the reason—I spoke at random, I spoke 
offhand. 

John McManus is an intelligent man. He is an executive of the 
National Guardian. 

Now, the National Guardian, and I have only seen about 3 or 4 
issues, I don’t read it regularly, the National Guardian follows pretty 
closely the Communist Party line. 

Now, John McManus certainly must know what kind of an organi- 
zation he is an executive of, just like I knew I was an executive of the 
Daily Worker. 

John McManus also, when he ran for president in 1947, he ran with 
the support of Communists. 

Now—let’s put it this way: That the ticket that was running against 
him was an openly anti-Communist ticket, that the « -andidates running 
against him were attacking communism and saying that the Commu- 
nists were supporting John McManus. So that the opposition was 
anti-Communist. 

Well, I said I felt convinced, and I think I ought to change—I 
would like to change—the construction to say that I feel convinced 
that McManus knew what he was doing, but I certainly will not say 
that he was a Communist for this reason : 

I have met in my days Communist Party members and fellow trav- 
elers or sympathizers, and particularly fellow travelers, and they 
sometimes are just as zealous, just as fanatical as the C ommunist Party 
members themselves, and so it is very hard for one to say that so-and- 
so is a Communist, and I certainly don’t want, knowing how much I 
suffered, I certainly don’t want to condemn anyone, and so I would like 
that statement to be changed. 

Mr. Sourwine. Well 

Senator Henntnes. Senator Watkins? 

Senator Warkrins. Mr. Glaser, what elections were you referring to 
when you spoke of the election ? 

Mr. Guaser. When I ran—that was 

Senator Warxkrns. No, the one you were just talking about a few 
moments ago. 

Mr. Guaser. That was in the New York Newspaper Guild. He was 
running for president of the New York Newspaper Guild. 

Senator Watkins. I thought that ought to be cleared for the record. 

Mr. Guaser. I am sorry; I am sorry. 

Mr. Sourwrne. I am glad to have this record cleared up, Mr. Glaser. 

You did indicate, did you not, in executive session, that what con- 
vinced you that Mr. McManus was a Communist was when you learned 
that he was associated with the National Guardian; is that true? 
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Mr. Guaser. I did say that, and, as I say 

Mr. Sourwinge. What do you know about that paper that would 
lead you to—— 

Mr. Guaser. I beg pardon ? 

Mr. Sourwine. What do you know about that paper that would lead 
you to that conclusion ? 

Mr. Guaser. Well, I only know this: I have only seen 8 or 4 issues, 
and these issues seem to me as if they were following the Communist 
Party line. 

Mr. Sourwine. Do you have any knowledge as to who owns or di- 
rects the National Guardian ? 

Mr. Guaser. No; 1 do not. I have never really met—I don’t believe 
that I have ever spoken to—a member of the staff of the National 
Guardian. 

Mr. Sourwine. Do you have any knowledge that the Communist 
Party ever gives direction or exerts any control over the National 
Guardian 4 

Mr. Guaser. I have no knowledge whatsoever. 

Mr. SourwineE. Or that they ever did? 

Mr. Guaser. I beg pardon? 

Mr. Sourwine. Or that they ever did? 

Mr. Guaser. I have no knowledge of that, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. I have no other questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Henninocs. Are there any questions from any members of 
the subcommittee ¢ 

Since it is about the noon hour, and in conformity with the usual 
custom, the committee will rise and reassemble after the noon recess 
at 2 p. m. 

Mr. Guaser. Am I to return ? 

Senator HennrnGs. You may be excused, Mr. Glaser. 

Mr. Guaser. May I at this time read a statement to the committee? 
This statement is in connection with the protest that I spoke about 
when I started to talk. 

Senator Henninos. Is that the protest that I asked you to be heard 
upon at the outset ! 

Mr. Guaser. Yes. Well, unless you want me to file it for the record. 

Senator Hennines. If you would care to read it, I think you are en- 
titled to do so, Mr. Glaser. 

Mr. Guaser. May I just get my glasses, if you don’t mind. 

Senator Hennines. The committee will reconvene for the purpose 
of hearing the statement. 

Mr. Guaser. This is a statement of James S. Glaser, of New York, 
to the chairman and members of the Senate Internal Security Sub- 
committee. 

Senator Werxer. Mr. Witness, would you mind being seated, 
please ? 

Senator Henninos. So your voice may be heard over the micro- 
phone. 

Mr. Guaser. I am sorry. 

Senator Henninos. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Guaser. As I have already informed you, I left the Commu- 
nist Party almost 20 years ago, after a brief and painful experience, 
and my record since that time speaks for itself. 
59886—56—pt. 173 
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I have not pleaded the fifth amendment. I have testified freely, 
with complete honesty, and to the best of my ability. Not being a 
lawyer, I am consequently unfamiliar with all the legal ramifications 
involved in a proceeding such as this one. But from the humble view- 
point of a layman, it seems to me that my rights as a citizen have 
been abused and violated. 

The announced reason for this hearing was an intent to investigate 
Communist infiltration of the press and other forms of communica- 
tion. 

Mr. Sourwine. Who announced that, Mr. Glaser ? 

Mr. Guaser. Beg pardon ? 

Mr. Sourwrne. Who announced that ? 

Mr. Guaser. I read that in the New York Times, 

Mr. Sourwine. For your information, the committee has made no 
such announcement. It is not accurate, and you heard the statement 
of the chairman this morning, concurred in by all of the members of 
the committee who were present. 

Mr. Guaser. I base the statement then on what I had read in the 
New York Times and in other papers; may I continue? 

Senator Henninas. Proceed. 

Mr. Graser. This is part of it. 

This professed objective has caused me, a veteran newspaperman, 
much concern lest the inquiry encroach upon the jurisdiction of the 
first amendment. 

I made it emphatically clear at the recent secret hearing that I 
could provide no names of Communist infiltrators, nor had I any evi- 
dence of any Kremlin agents jeopardizing the freedom of the press. 

What valid and gainful purpose, therefore, was to be served by com- 
pelling me to appear before you a second time? Surely, this commit- 
tee did not expect to extract from me information I did not possess. 

For many years I have been active in the drive to rid the New York 
Newspaper Guild of Communist obstructionists. I have been chair- 
man of the New York Guild’s Anti-Discrimination Committee and 
the secretary of the New York CIO Human Rights Committee. Both 
these groups have played important roles in countering Communist 
propaganda and machinations among racial minorities. 

I offer this résumé of my anti-Communist activities as added justi- 
fication for the belief that calling me here today because of a mistake 
I made about two decades ago constitutes an act of unwarranted and 
inexcusable harassment. 

It is my firm conviction that what this country sorely needs is im- 
plementation of our traditional democratic ideals and a more sober 
respect by Government bodies for the civil rights of individuals, re- 
gardless of race, creed, or national origins. The fungus of commu- 
nism would wither and die in such a land. 

Senator Jenner. Mr. Chairman? 

Senator Henntnos. Senator Jenner. 

Senator Jenner. I would like to state for the record something that 
I believe should be stated at this time. 

Mr. Glaser has referred to the executive hearings of this committee 
in New York, before which he was called, as a secret hearing. 

I think it should be explained for the benefit of the press and the 
public that Senator Hennings and I conducted those hearings.» We 
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had many witnesses. We gave out no publicity. We gave out no wit 

nesses’ names. The policy and the purpose of this committee in hold- 
ing executive hearings, Mr. Glaser, is to try to get information to 
protect the internal security of this country. 

After we heard you in private executive hearing in New York 
you were called be fore this committee in open publie s session. I think 
you are to be congratulated upon your conduct here this morning 
partic ularly in the fact that you did not take the fifth amendment. 

Furthermore, I think you are to be congratulated on the forthright 
way in which you have presented the story of how communism works 
in this country. 

In my humble opinion, the real value of having you here this morn- 
ing in open session is so that the people of this country and the Mem- 
bers of this Congress may know con to cope with this Communist in- 
ternational conspiracy. 

By your very words you have shown here to us that the Com- 
munist Party is an international conspiracy, dedicated to the over- 
throw and to the destruction of this country, and you have shown in 
clear and simple language that a man by the name of Mr. Edwards, 
who now is known, and you later learned to know, as Gerhardt Eisler, 
was the representative of Moscow in this country, directing the pub- 
lication of a newspaper, and I think that is information that this 
country needs in dealing with legislation to prevent this conspiracy 
from infiltrating our press, our sc hools, our propaganda channels, our 
labor unions, and every phase of our society. 

And let me also say, in conclusion, you have characterized yourself 
here this morning as a lunkhead; those are your words, are they not, 
Mr. Glaser? I wish for the benefit—you know we are dealing now 
in an age of words and phrases. You are described as—oh, we have 
got a new one now called radical rights and moderate centers and 
leftists and rightists and conservatives and isolationists, and so forth, 
but you brought out a new term here this morning known as lunkheads. 

I think it would be of great value to the people of this country and 
to this Congress in legislating upon this important question if you 
would describe to us the difference between a lunkhead and’ an 
egghead. 

Senator Henntnes. May I suggest that those who are here this 
morning are the guests of this subcommittee, and applause is unbe- 
coming, and we appreciate it and would appreciate it very much if 
you would restrain your expression of approval or disapproval of 
anything said today. 

Senator We_ker. Mr. Chairman—— 

Senator JENNER. Just a moment, I would like to have an answer 
to this question. It isa serious question. If Mr. Glaser could help us, 
I think it would be of great benefit. 

Mr. Guaser. Well, I didn’t know that I would have to get into 
semantics here, but I know that I went into something because I 
believed in something. I believed in a certain cause, and I joined 
that cause—I joined the Communist Party because I believed in that 

cause, and I found that the Communist Party had betrayed me or 
had betrayed my beliefs, and that I was just bamboozled by a con- 
spiracy, and because I was bamboozled, and because I was betrayed, 
and because I didn’t know—because I knew so little about what I 
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was doing, and about what they were doing to me, I characterized 
myself as a lunkhead. 

Senator Jenner. Is there any difference between a lunkhead and 
anegghead? Iwanttoknow. 

Mr. Guaser. Well, I wouldn’t try to characterize an egghead. 

Senator Jenner. Thank you, Mr. Glaser. 

Senator Weixer. Mr. Chairman, may I have an observation ? 

Senator Henninos. Senator Welker. 

Senator Weiker. Mr. Glaser, I noted in your prepared statement 
and, incidentally, when was that statement prepared ? 

Mr. Guaser. It was prepared last week. 

Senator WeLker. You prepared it yourself? 

Mr. Guaser. Yes, sir. My editor saw the statement. 

Senator Wetker. I see. I notice where you stated that you were 
abused and violated and did not cherish your appearance before this 
committee. 

Mr. Guaser. I beg your pardon? 

Senator Wetxer. I notice in your statement that you say that your 

rights had been abused and violated, and that you did not cherish 
your appearance here before this committee. 

Mr. Guaser. Yes. 

Senator Wetxer. I took no part in the New York hearings, as you 
know, but I hope that you realize this, that from hearing your testi- 
mony for the first time, it seems to me that you’ have done quite a 
service to your fellow man. You admit freely, voluntarily, that you 
have made a grievous mistake. Even though you do not appreciate 
appearing before this congressional committee, that represents only 
the American people, do you not believe that since you have por- 
trayed to the American people the fact that you were mousetrapped, 
you were sucked into something that you later found to be to your 
vreat disadvantage, that that might deter others from being sucked 
into the same thing 

Mr. Guaser. Senator 

Senator Werxer. Even though it is hard for you, I know, to be 
here, I believe, and I hope you will agree with me, that the example 
you have portrayed here before this committee might set an example 
for those other weaklings who might seem to think they are getting 
on a popular cause when they go over to the field of communism ? 

Mr. Guaser. Senator I gave that much consideration. I searched 
my mind very hard. During the years during the passage of years, 
20 years, I read all kinds of accounts about people who had left the 
Communist Party. Some of them were fantastic; some of them, as 
T say, just make a job of becoming heroes. I didn’t want that job. I 
don’t want it now. I want to fight communism where communism can 
really be hit, and T can fight it in trade unions, and I fight it through 
our federation, as I mentioned to you before. 

3ut there have been so many people through the years, good people, 
who have written excellent accounts, excellent exposés on communism, 
and T did not think that I should have to be sort of excavated from 
obscurity and then have to come here and bare my soul about things 
that happened so many years ago, and even have to convince you that 
T was naive hecause of the way ‘that T was brought up and because of 
my unbrineing. because of the circumstances, because of the poverty 
that I had lived in. 
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I had weighed all these things, and I had found that there really is 
no reason why, after so many years, people can’t leave me alone. I 
want to be left alone. That is why I didn’t write all those articles. 
That is why I didn’t go in to make a fortune. That is why I didn’t 
embark on lecture tours. 

I didn’t want these things. I just wanted to be left alone. And so 
after I came to you and I spoke freely and I spoke honestly and told 
you everything I knew, and after I had read in the New York Times 
at least twice that this was an investigation of infiltration of the press, 
and I told you I had absolutely no names of these infiltrators, and if 
I had the names, I would have given them to you, because I was never 
a member of any unit; I never knew these people; I never had any- 
thing to do with these people—I tried to be honest—then when I—— 

Senator Werxer. I think you have been, Mr. Glaser. 

Mr. Guaser. And then when I was called to this hearing, I felt that 
since I had no information to give, to me this seems to be a violation of 
my rights, not permitting me as a citizen to be left alone and live my 
life. That is all I ask. 

Senator Watkins. Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Hrenninos. Senator Watkins. 

Senator Watkins. I would like to add an observation in connec- 
tion with this hearing. 

In the first place, I had nothing whatever to do with the New York 
hearing. I was not there. I was not at the secret session. But it 
seems to me that in view of the things that have taken place in this 
country, the propaganda that is now being spread over the country 
through the Daily Worker—and it is still in publication—that you 
have rendered a service in showing how little credence can be given 
to anything it says. 

Now, you say, of course, that has been exposed before. But many 
of those things have been denied, and some people may still have ques- 
tions in their minds with respect to those matters. And you have 
added from the inside a straightforward and I believe an honest and 
truthful statement of how it operates. 

Now, that information can be used not only here in the United States 
to disillusion some misguided and muddled figures and people, but it 
can be also used in other countries of the free world, and some that 
are not so free, to show them just how the Communist Party is 
operated. 

Mr. Guasrr. May I 

Senator Watkins. Personally, I believe you have rendered a real 
service to the country. I can agree in part with what has been said 
by my colleagues, Senator Jenner and Senator Welker. But when it 
comes to giving these things out, men who have actually been in the 
service and who have become professionals, as you have described— 
and you are one of those who have not—now we have confirmation 
from a man who has not made any money out of it and does not attempt 
to make any money out of what has gone on. It sems to me your testi- 
mony is very, very strong and convincing, and I think you have ren- 
dered a real service, although it may have been embarrassing to you 
and you may have had some mental suffering with respect to it. 

But when you went into that, you were an educated man and you 
had a great deal of experience on a newspaper, and you stayed with 
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it for 2 years, and it seems to me during that time that you learned a 
lot of things that you should have discovered much earlier, in my 
opinion, just what it was, and you should have gotten out of it. But 

you have given your human reasons, and I understand we can make 
mistakes, and you made one. 

But under those circumstances, it certainly seems to me that your 
story ought to have been made public. 

Mr. Guiaser. May I say one final word? I hope I won’t bore you. 

As I said to you before, I want to see communism wiped out in 
America. And I believe that this can be done in this manner. We are 
sending billions upon billions of dollars overseas to stop communism, 
to arrest the spread of communism in foreign countries. Why can’t 
we spend—and you will forgive me for being presumptuous—why 

can’t we spend at least $1 billion to establish an agency here, an intelli- 
gence agency? This is, after all, a war between a free world and a 
slave worl 1. Why can’t we establish an agency of honest, intelligent, 
loyal Americans who will work in this agency and get into this appa- 
ratus? This isa war. And then these loval, honest Americans will be 
able to expose the truth. You won’t have to depend on racketeers. 

I know that when I was in the Communist Party, I don’t know what 
year it was, whether it was 1935 or maybe 1936, but the organization 
director—his name was, I think it was. Brown—and he said—he came 
to one of these meetings that I attended—he said that the membership 
of the Communist Party was 20,000. And I know for public consump- 
tion they gave out figures like 40,000 and 50,000 and 75,000. But at 
that time—this was around 1935 or 1936—he said it was 20,000. And 
yet after all these investigations, after all these years of fighting them, 
I read in a handbook given out by this committee—I should say I 
didn’t read the handbook, but I read about the handbook, a story in 
the New York Times saying that there are still, there are today, more 
than 22,000 Communists, and about a periphery of one-half million. 

Now, this really proves—and again I say without any intention to 
he disrespectful—I say that these investigations have been ineffectuai. 
I say that what we need is a bureau, what we need is an established 
agency of honorable, honest. decent Americans who will work like the 
FBI to get into this apparatus, to expose it, and then we will know 
the truth. 

Mr. Sourwtne. Mr. Glaser, how long had you worked on the copy 
desk for the New York Times before you were, as you say, bamboozled 
and imposed upon by the Communist Party ? 

Mr. Guaser. I worked from, I believe it was, March of 1929, until 
July 1934. 

Mr. Socrwine. No more questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Henntnos. Mr. Glaser, one more observation. You have 
related some points having some validity. I think certainly the ques- 
tion of remoteness in terms of anyone’s affiliation or association is 
germane and relevant. 

I might say to you that some of us—and I believe all of us on this 
committee—are very much interested in making it very clear that this 
inquiry does not constitute any attack. either by way of suggestion of 
—_ ersion, as to any legitimate newspaper in this country, either the 

New York Post, with which you are now associated, or the New York 
Times, with which you have been associated. Certainly the manage- 
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ments of those newspapers are the responsible individuals, and the pub- 
lic itself is the judge of what is contained in them. 

I assume that counsel is not going beyond bounds, either in your 
instance or hereafter as to other witnesses, merely for the purpose of— 
as you have suggested, you have been humiliated and feel some em- 
barrassment, which is natural—for the purpose of doing that to any 
individuals or for the purpose of tending to establish anything for 
which proper foundation has not been laid with relation to any news- 
paper. 

The newspaper itself is the product, is it not, of those who produce 
it, obviously? And I want you to know, too, that the committee has 
not met as a matter of policy to determine the full extent in all re- 
spects of this inquiry. And I feel sure that as we proceed with addi- 
tional witnesses, the committee may meet in executive session to de- 
termine our proper course, and it is our desire to conduct ourselves with 
propriety and with the best interests of the country and the protection 
of individuals in mind, and I think that you have behaved commend- 
ably; you have been cooperative, and | am sure that you leave this 
room today a fine, patriotic Americ: an, and I thank you very much oa 
the behalf of the committee for coming here. 

Mr. Guaser. I thank you. 

Senator Henninoes. The subcommittee will rise, to reconvene at 2 
o’clock this afternoon. 

(Whereupon, at 12 :23 p. m., the subcommittee recessed, to reconvene 
at 2 p.m., the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Present: Senators Eastland (chairman of the subcommittee), Wat- 
kins, and Welker, 

The CuatrmMan. Let us have order, please. 

Mr. Fine. 

Are you David Fine, sir? 

Mr. Fine. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrmMan. Will you hold your hand up ? 

You solemnly swear that the testimony you are about to give is the 
truth, the a truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Frne. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF DAVID FINE 


The Cuarrman. Proceed. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Mr. Fine, would you give the reporter your address, 
please ? 

Mr. Fine. 1840 Harrison Avenue, Bronx, N. Y. 

Mr. Sourwrne. And your business or profession ? 

Mr. Frxr. I am in the theater business. 

Mr. Sourwine. Are you a lawyer, sir? 

Mr. Fine. Yes, lam a lawyer also. 

Mr. Sourwrne. A member of the New York bar? 

Mr. Fine. New York bar; yes, sir. 

Mr. Sourwtne. Do you operate a theater in New York City? 

Mr. Fine. Well, I don’t right now, sir. 

Mr. Sourwinr. What is the theater business that you are in? 
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Mr. Fixe. Well, I operated the Stanley Theater up until 2 days ago. 
Now it is closed down. 

Mr. Sourwtne. Oh, I see. 

Do you own that theater ? 

Mr. Finr. No, I had a lease on it; the lease expired. 

Mr. Sourwine. And you are out of that business? 

Mr. Fine. Yes, sir; I am out of that theater, yes. 

Mr. Sourwtne. Are you in another one? 

Mr. Five. Well, not yet. Iam contemplating opening a new theater 
on January 21 or as soon thereafter as the arrangements can be made. 

Mr. Sourwiner. I will give you some free publicity. What is the 
name of it and where will it be located ¢ 

Mr. Fivr. It is located on 8th Avenue and 44th Street. It is called 
the Cameo—C-a-m-e-o. 

Mr. Sourwtnr. Have you been connected with that theater before? 

Mr. Finer. No, sir; no, the theater is being renovated. 

Mr. Sourwine. Now, how long did you operate the Stanley Theater ? 

Mr. Frnr. Twelve years. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did that theater show predominantly Soviet propa- 
ganda films during the time you operated it ? 

Mr. Fine. We showed Soviet films. I don’t describe them as being 
propaganda films. We have been showing Soviet films. For a num- 
ber of years we’d been showing all kinds of art films but in recent years 
they were for the most part Soviet films. 

Mr. Sourwine. You say for “the most part.” How would you 
characterize it percentagewise, 75, 60, 90? 

Mr. Frnr. In recent years? 

Mr. Sourwtne. Yes. 

Mr. Frne. In recent years, I would say 

The Cuatrrman. Wait just a minute. Would you move over so I 
can see the witness. 

Mr. Fine. About 75 percent. 

Mr. Sourwrine. I am sorry. 

Mr. Fine. About 75 percent, sir. 

Mr. Sourwitne. About 75 percent Soviet film; and from where were 
the rest of the films that you showed ? 

Mr. Frnr. We had several French films. I believe we had two 
Italian films. We had a Swedish film. We had a German film. I 
believe that is about it. 

Mr. Sourwtne. In what period of years are you talking about now? 

Mr. Fine. I'd say in the last 4 years. 

Mr. Sourwtne. In the first 4 years you had one Swedish film? 

Mr. Frnt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scurwtwe. One German film? 

Mr. Fine. Yes, sir; we had a Norwegian film, too. 

Mr. Sourwtne. One Norwegian film? 

Mr. Frnt. Yes. 

The CHatrMan. In what part of Germany was this German film 
made? 

Mr. Frve. The last German film I played was made in East 
Germany. 

The CHatrMan. Yes? 

Mr. Frvrz. Yes, sir. 
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The CuarrmMan. Who produced the French film ? 

Mr. Frne. I don’t know who produced it. It was produced by an 
independent company. 

The Cuamman. By an independent company 

Mr. Fine. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Do you know whether it was a Communist company 
or not ? 

Mr. Finz. No, it was not. It was one of these love stories, yes. 

The CHatrmMan. I see. 

Mr. Fine. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Fine, who distributes these films which you 
show ? 

Mr. Fine. Artkino distributes the Soviet. 

Mr. Sourwine. Is that A-r-t-k-i-n-o? 

Mr. Fine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. All one word? 

Mr. Fine. One word; yes, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. From what distributor did you get the non-Soviet 
films which you have shown ? 

Mr. Fine. Well, I have played Hofburg films. I have played 
Arthur Davis films. I have played Shapiro films. 

Mr. Sourwine. Those are distributors that you refer to now? 

Mr. Fine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sourwtne. About 75 percent or more of your films have been 
coming from Artkino? 

Mr. Five. In recent years ; yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. What is Artkino? 

Mr. Five. Artkino is a distributing agency, and they are the dis- 
tributors for the Soviet Union. They are a registered agent in this 
country. 

The CHarrman. It is an agent of the Soviet Union? 

Mr. Frnt. They are an agent, yes. Well, it isa New York corpora- 
tion. It is a New York corporation but they have what they call a 
registration seal which permits them to import films from the various 
countries that they do business with. 

Mr. Sourwine. Do you know anything about the ownership or con- 
trol of Artkino, Mr. Fine. 

Mr. Fine. No, I do not know; no, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Do you any have anything to do with the ownership 
or control of Artkino? 

Mr. Fine. Nothing at all, sir. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Can you tell us something about how they operate? 
For instance, this seal that you spoke about, what is that? 

Mr. Fine. For any distributor who wishes to import films, whether 
it be from the Soviet Union or England, France, Japan, Italy, or any 
other country, to become an agent for that country you must obtain a 
registration seal with the United States Government and that permits 
you to import the film. 

Mr. Sourwrne. So that the record won’t show any confusion, is there 
any difference between having this import seal and being a registered 
agent of a foreign country? You can have an import seal for foreign 
films without being a registered agent of a foreign country, can’t you? 
Mr. Fine. Well, I believe you can import films, yes. 
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Mr. Sourwine. Yes; in the case of Artkino they are both—they have 
the import seal and they are also a registered agent for the Soviet 
Union; is that right? 

Mr. Fine. Well, I don’t know too much about that. I don’t know 
just—I know that they—when I play a film that comes from Artkino, 
at the end of the film we have what is called a “seal,” and on the seal it 
says that Artkino is the registered agent, registered with the United 
States Government, or some other words to that effect, and that the 
Government does not necessarily approve or disapprove of the film 
herein—something like that. I don’t recall the exact verbiage. 

Mr. Sourwine. Now, what is the purpose of the import seal, do you 
know ? 

Mr. Fine. No; I am not familiar with that, sir. I am an exhibitor; 
I have nothing to do with distribution, so I don’t know what that is for. 

Mr. Sourwine. Do you know whether Artkino distributes all the 
films that they import ? 

Mr. Fine. That I do not know, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Well, as a matter of fact, don’t you know that they 
do not distribute all of the films that they import? 

Mr. Fine. Well 

Mr. Sourwine. Don’t they import films and then screen them and 
then decide whether they are going to distribute them and send some 
of them back and distribute the others ? 

Mr. Fine. Well, we can put it this way: 

If a film comes in and for any reason it doesn’t meet with the ap- 
proval of myself, for example, as an exhibitor, if I don’t want to play 
the film I just don’t play it. 

Now, what they do with it after that I don’t know. Usually it goes 
back, but if I don’t play it then it is—that is the end of the film as far 
as I am concerned. 

If you want, I will explain the steps by which a film comes in—if 
the Senators wish, I will be glad to explain what happens to a film. 

Mr. Sourwine. Would you do that? 

Mr. Fine. Well, take a film, for example, that is made in the Soviet 
Union. When a film is completed, they send, as a rule, they send a 
scenario or a script to Artkino, and Artkino will see if the script 
sounds interesting. If it sounds something that might be commercial, 
then they will order the film in. 

The film comes into the country; it goes to the United States Cus- 
toms. When it reaches the United States Customs Department, it is 
screened by an official of the United States Government. This Cus- 
toms official has the right, in his discretion, to either reject the film or 
to approve it for showing in the United States. 

If it is rejected, that automatically sends the film back, and that is 
the end of it. 

If it meets with his approval for showing in the United States, then 
the next step is that the film is turned over to the distributor’s im- 
porting agency. The importing agency, in turn, clears it, and it goes 
to Artkino. 

Now, Artkino at that point will look at the film and, as a rule, will 
invite me, since I am what they call the first-run distributor—exhib- 
itor—to see the film. If we think that the film may be commercial—— 

Mr. Sourwine. Who is “we”? 
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Mr. Fine. Well, 1 am one—I am the exhibitor; Artkino is the dis- 
tributor. 

Mr. Sourwine. That is right. When you say “we,” you mean you? 

Mr. Fine. Well, I am one of them, I am the exhibitor. In other 
words, if I think that the film will be commercial for my house, then 
I will recommend that it be played. 

Mr. Sourwtne. I see. 

Mr. Fine. If I think it is not commercial, if I think that the sub- 
ject matter would not be of any interest to the American people, then 
[ just don’t want to play the film, and that is the end of it as far as 
Iam conc nee 

Mr. Sourwine. What does Artkino do with the film in that case? 

Mr. Five. W e sil, I can’t say just what they do with it. In several in- 
stances—by the way, I want to clear this up—in the executive session 
[ said, I believe I was asked if it was rejected by me, if that is the 
end of the film finally, and I believe I stated that was my impression. 

Mr. Sourwine. That is correct ; you did so state. 

Mr. Fine. Yes. 

did find out that several films, which I didn’t even think were 
commercial, Artkino did release them elsewhere, like in Chicago, they 
opened it in Chicago, and that film subsequently was not sent back. 

Mr. Sourwitne. When you testified before us then in executive 
session, as you have indicated-—— 

Mr. Fine. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwine (continuing.) It was your impression that if you 
didn’t like the film it was sent back and not distributed. 

Mr. Fine. That was my impression. 

Mr. Sourwine. Your testimony was honest at that time? 

Mr. Fine. Yes, that was my impression at the time. 

The CuarMan. You meant if you didn’t approve the film—— 

Mr. Finn. Yes, sir 

The CuarrMan (continuing). It was rejected and not shown in the 
United States. That was your testimony in executive session. 

Mr. Fine. Originally I was under the impression, yes, if I didn't 
approve of the film, if I didn’t think it was commercial, and the whole 
thing was based on whether it was commercial or not, if I didn’t 
think it was commercial, that the film would be sent back. 

The CuarrmMan. Then you were the individual who made the de- 
cision as to whether a Soviet film would be exhibited in the United 
States ? 

Mr. Fine. That was my testimony in executive session. 

The CuarrmMan. Yes. 

Mr. Fine. But I want to correct that now to let you know that 1 
have checked and I have found that some films, which I did not think 
were commercial—— 

The CHARMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Frve (continuing). That they were played; there was one 
called Adventure in Marionstadt, for example, which I objected to; I 
thought it was pretty hammy; it was a musical comedy, one of those 
boy-meets-girl, girl-meets-bricklayer, whatever it was, and I didn’t 
think it was any ‘good. 


The CuarrMan. What other exhibitors are called in ? 
Mr. Fine. Have 
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The Cuatrrman. What other exhibitors are called in besides you? 

Mr. Fine. Well, I am the only first-run exhibitor in New York. I 
am the first-run exhibitor for Artkino. 

The CuarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Frne. And so far as I know they only call me. 

The Cuarrman. Yes. Asa general rule now 

Mr. Fine. Yes, sir. 

‘The CuarrMan (continuing). You make the decisions 

Mr. Fine. No. 

The Cuarrman. (continuing). As to whether a Soviet film will be 
shown in the United States; don’t you? 

As a general rule, don’t you make that decision ? 

Mr. Fixx. No, because I am not the one that decides whether a film 
comes into this country or not. If I see a film and if I like it, then I 
recommend that we play it. 

The Cuarrman. And you recommend that it be exhibited in this 
country ¢ 

Mr. Finn. If I like it; not in this country, no. I have nothing to 
do with any place outside of my own little theater, which I don’t have 
now. But in the Stanley one, I had it. I wouldn’t play a film at the 
Stanley unless I thought that it had a reasonable chance of success. 

Well, I was telling you how the film gets in. After we see it, if we 
feel—that is, myself and Artkino—if we feel it is commercial and 
should play, then the next step is to have it licensed. We have it li- 
censed by the State of New York. If the State censor passes the film, 
then it means it is passed through the United States Government and 
through the State Department, and after that, I am ready to play it. 
Of course, I am also subject to the New York City License Depart- 
ment. 

In other words, if I play a film which is objectionable, I will hear 
from them. 

Mr. Sourwtne. You mentioned some films which you had disap- 
proved but which were subsequently shown. How many such films 
do you know of ? 

Mr. Fine. I couldn’t say; sir. 

Mr. Sourwitne. You knew of one, obviously. 

Mr. Fine. One, I knew. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Do you know two? 

Mr. Fine. I believe there was another one called The Marriage of 
Figaro. I believe that was by 

Mr. Sourwrne. Which you disapproved ? 

Mr. Fine. I didn’t care for it so much. I didn’t think it was com- 
mercial, and I think my judgment was correct. It played elsewhere 
and it didn’t do well. 

Mr. Sourwine. Now, do you recall a third one? 

Mr. Fre. I can’t recall it offhand, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. All right. Now, how many films have you disap- 
proved of in the last 4 years that were imported by Artkino? How 
many films have they screened for you which you did not show ¢ 

Mr. Fixe. Oh, I would say about—in the last 3 or 4 years? 

Mr. Sourwine. In the last 4 years. 

Mr. Fine. Four years. I would say about 25. 
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Mr. Sourwine. And 23 of them were sent back and 2 of them were 
shown elsewhere, as you now know. You did not know that when you 
testified in executive session ? 

Mr. Fine. Yes. That is my understanding; yes, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Now, you say you have nothing to do with the 
management of Artkino? 

Mr. Fine. Nothing at all, sir. 

Mr. Sourwinf. You have nothing to do with fixing their policies? 

Mr. Fine. Nothing at all, sir. 

Mr. Sourwtne. Whom do you deal with there ? 

Mr. Fine. Well, there is a Mr. Napoli. 

Mr. Sourwine. First name ? 

Mr. Frnzr. Nicholas. 

Mr. Sourwine. That is N-a-p-o-l-i? 

Mr. Fine. That is right. 

Mr. Sourwtne. Now, when a film is being screened for this first 
showing, the decisive showing on the basis of which it is determined 
whether it is to be shown in this country, who sits with you? Mr. 
Napoli ? 

Mr. Finer. As a rule, Mr. Napoli is there, yes, unless he has seen it 
before. It might be that he might possibly see it—he has what they 
call a moviola in his office, and he may run it off before, himself. 

Mr. Sourwtne. He would still screen it for you? 

Mr. Fine. Well, I wouldn’t play it unless I saw it. I will change 
that a little. There are some films which I haven’t seen, and we would 
play. For example, if we have an opera that comes like Boris Godou- 
noff, frankly, I know we are going to play that film. We haven’t 
played it yet. I haven’t seen it, but I know that it is a good film. It is 
an opera. 

Mr. Sourwtne. How do you know ? 

Mr. Fine. Well, I have read about it. 

Mr. Sourwine. You have read about the film ? 

Mr. Frvnz. I know what the film—it is an opera. It is the one at 
the Metropolitan Opera House, Boris Godounoff. 

Mr. Sovurwrine. Do you think the film is the same as the Metro- 
politan Opera production ¢ 

Mr. Finr. Well, that is a matter of taste, sir. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Of course it is, and I am not caviling with your 
taste. I am just trying to determine for the record the basis on which 
you decide which films you show. You said a moment ago that you 
would not show them unless you saw them. 

Mr. Frxr. Yes, unless it is something 

Mr. Sourwtne. I take it that is your general practice. 

Mr. Fine. That is the general practice; yes, sir. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Do you make an exception in the case of operas? 
If the film has a name of an opera, you show it; is that right? 

Mr. Frve. Asa rule. As a rule, I see the films, anyway, before. 
You see, there are different ways of showing them. You can show 
them in the screening room. Wecanshow them inthetheater. Some- 
times because of getting the seal, and time being short—after all, we 
don’t always have enough films to go around—if time is short, some- 
times I can’t even see it in time to screen, when we screen it by the 
critics. 
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_Mr. Sourwine. You say you do not have enough films to go around. 
You cannot use the “we” that do not have enough films to go around ? 
Mr. Fine. When 1 say I don’t have enough films at my theater, the 
reason being that in the last 3 or 4 years, or 5 years my source or my 
outlet for films has been more or less dried up. When the cold war 
became a little more hot, many of the distributors with whom I had 
been doing business began gradually to cut me out, because they felt 
that if their film played at the Stanley, that it might be mocked. And 
so for that reason gradually I began to lose my outlets. So I found 
myself in a position where either I play the Artkino films, plus what- 
ever other independent production films I could get, or go out of 
business. 

Mr. Sourwrne. How many theaters in the country, if you know, 
show Artkino films? 

Mr. Finer. Well, I believe at the present time there must be about 
a dozen that are regular theatrical houses that play them. In past 
years there was—-for example, we had a film 3 years ago called The 
Grand Concert and it is my understanding that that picture played 
in about close to a hundred houses throughout the country. 

Now, we had a film called Stone Flower some years ago. I under- 
stand that played in a few hundred houses, played some of the big 
circuits. 

Mr. Sourwrne. How many theaters like the Stanley regularly show 
a predominance of Soviet films? 

Mr. Fine. You mean the former Stanley. The Stanley is no longer 
in existence now. 

Mr. Sourwrtne. Pardon. 

Mr. Five. The Stanley is no longer in existence now. 

Mr. Sourwine. All right. I mean like the Stanley did up until a 
few days ago. 

Mr. Fine. Well, 1 know there is one in Chicago that plays Soviet 
films. There is one in San Francisco. There is one in Los Angeles. 
There is one in Boston. There are some houses, of course, that play 
only a few of the Soviet films throughout the country. 

Mr. Sourwine. So far as you know is the ownership of all of those 
theaters independent ? 

Mr. Finer. I have no knowledge whatsoever of the ownership, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Separating ownership so as to mean not the owner- 
ship of the real estate but the ownership of the lease, and the actual 
operation of the theater, do you have any information as to who is 
operating those theaters ? 

Mr. Fine. No. 

Mr. Sourwine. In your case, were you the sole owner of the lease 
and the sole operator of the Stanley Theater or was it a corporation ? 

Mr. Fine. It was a corporation, sir. 

Mr. Sourwitne. And who owned the stock in that corporation ? 

Mr. Fine. I owned the stock. 

Mr. Sourwtne. You owned all of the stock? 

Mr. Ftne. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Now, in the case of Artkino, that is a corporation; 
do you know who owns the stock in that corporation ? 

Mr. Fine. No. No. 

Mr. Sourwine. Do you know who owns any of it? 

Mr. Five. No, sir. 
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Mr. Sourwinr. Going back to the screening of these films, Mr. 
Napoli sat with you frequently—did anyone else ever sit with you dur- 
ing the screening of those films? 

Mr. Fixe. Well, sometimes, yes. Like Miss Model might be there— 
she is one of the employees of Artkino. 

Mr. Sourwine. Anyone else? 

Mr. Fine. Sometimes the 16 mm. distributor might be present be- 

cause after we play them, after they are played on 35 mm. then about 
a vear later they become 16 mm. 

Mr. Sourwine. Who is the 16 mm. distributor? 

Mr. Fine. Well, there are several. There are several 16 mm’s. 
There is Thomas Brandon. That is one of them in New York. Con- 
temporary Films is another 16 mm. company in New York. 

Mr. Sourwine. Who distributes Soviet films? 

Mr. Fine. They distribute all kinds but included are Soviet. 

Mr. Sourwine. Do you know a Helen Black ? 

Mr. Fine. Helen Black? 

Mr. Sourwine. Yes. 

Mr. Fine. Do I know her? 

Mr. Sourwitne. Yes. 

Mr. Fine. Well, I used to when she was alive. 

Mr. Sourwtne. She is dead now? 

Mr. Fine. I think she died about 3 years ago, if it is the same Helen 
Black. 

Mr. Sourwine. Was this Helen Black connected with Artkino? 

Mr. Fine. Not tomy knowledge. 

Mr. Sourwine. Do you know a Helen Black connected with Art- 
kino? 

Mr. Fine. The only Helen Black I knew was in the distribution of 
pictures, distribution of stills, still pictures, magazine pictures, and 
so forth. That is the only Helen Black I knew but I believe she died 
about 3 years ago. 

Mr. Sourwine. Do you know whether Artkino has any policy with 
respect to block bookings ? 

Mr. Fine. Well, I can only go by myself, sir, and I have no arrange- 
ments with them whatsoever on block bookings. If I like a picture, I 
will ask them to release it to me. If I don’t like it, I will ask them 
not to have me play it. And they are very nice about it because if they 
feel that I don’t want to play it is not commercial. If it is not com- 
mercial they don’t want to. 

Mr. Sourwrne. You mean you never agreed to play a picture in 
advance of seeing it ? 

Mr. Finer. Yes, I agreed to play Boris Godounoff in advance. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Is that the only instance ? 

Mr. Fixe. No, there was another one, Grand Concert. You see, we 
get what they call releases, publications from the Soviet Union in 
E nglish so that we can understand, at least I can understand what it 

says, and we can judge from the descriptive material and also who 
plays in it. For example, we had a picture called The Stars of the 
Ballet, recently, about 6 or 7 months ago and we knew that it featured 
Galina Ulanova, who is one of the world’s famous ballerinas, in Swan 
Lake. So when we saw that, at least when I saw it, I was ready to play 
it regardless, because we knew that it was a classic and so without 
even knowing what the details were, I was ready to accept it. 
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Mr. Sourwrne. Do you have a written contract of any sort with 
Artkino ? 

Mr. Finer. I have an oral agreement with them, yes, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Does that agreement have specific terms with re- 
spect to what pictures you play? 

Mr. Fine. No, sir, it does not. 

Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Fine, have you ever been a representative of a 
foreign principal ? 

Mr. Finer. I have never been, sir, no, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Do you have a bookshop in the Stanley Theater? 

Mr. Fine. Well, we had a bookshop, nothing more. 

Mr. Sourwine. You did have one? 

Mr. Fine. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. Who operated that bookshop ? 

Mr. Frxz. Well, it was part of the theater. When I took the theater 
over 12 years ago there was a bookshop there and I continued on. 

Mr. Sourwine. You owned the bookshop ? 

Mr. Finer. I owned the bookshop. 

Mr. Sourwine. Who conducted it? Did you conduct it or did you 
lease it out ? 

Mr. Frne. No, I did it myself. 

Mr. Sourwine. You conducted it yourself ? 

Mr. Fine. That is right. 

Mr, Sourwine. Did that bookshop specialize in the sale of Com- 
munist literature ? 

Mr. Frnr. Well, I would say it specialized but there was literature 
from all countries there. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Did it sell Soviet magazines? 

Mr. Frnr. Yes, it did. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did the bookshop sell the Daily Worker? 

Mr. Finer. No, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did it sell Masses and Mainstream? 

Mr. Fine. It did. 

Mr. Sourwrine. Did it sell the New World Review ? 

Mr. Fine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sourwtne. Did it sell the New Times? 

Mr. Fine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did it sell For a Lasting Peace For a People’s 
Democracy ? 

Mr. Frne. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did it sell any other Communist publications ? 

Mr. Five. Well, it sold Ogonek. That means, well, “Flame.” That 
is a Russian magazine, picture magazine. We sold one called “Soviet 
Union.” That corresponds to Life magazine, a picture magazine. 
There are a number of other publications. 

Mr. Sourwine. A number of other Soviet publications ? 

Mr. Fine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did it sell any American publications? 

Mr. Frxe. Yes, we did. 

Mr. Sourwine. Which ones? 

Mr. Frinr. Well, we have Venture. That is a magazine, little short 
stories and poems, put out by some private company; I don’t know 
who it was. And we had Stone’s Weekly. 
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Mr. Sourwine. I. F. Stone? 
Mr. Fine. I. F. Stone. 
Mr. Sourwine. Go ahead. What other American publications did 


you sell in your bookstore ? 


Mr. Fine. We had the National Guardian. 

Mr. Sourwine. The National Guardian ; what others? 

Mr. Fine. I don’t recall offhand. You see, actually, sir, in recent 
years the book division has dwindled down to, practically to zero. You 
see in the old days we usually had a fairly representative business 
there, not only books, it was books and phonogr aph records and candy, 
and then, oh, in the last 4 or 5 years, the situation developed that there 
was no call for it. 

Mr. Sourwine. Is the National Guardian a newspaper or a maga- 
zine? I am not sure that the record speaks truly on that. 

Mr. Fine. The National Guardian 4 

Mr. SourwIne. Yes. 

Mr. Fine. Well, I believe it is published weekly. I guess it would 
be called a combination magazine-newspaper. 

Mr. Sourwine. Isthat a Communist publication ? 

Mr. Fine. I don’t think so. 

Mr. Sourwine. Now, what French publications did you sell in your 
bookstore ? 

Mr. Finer. I believe that they had Humanite. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Humahite? 

Mr. Five. I believe Humanite is listed. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Any other French publications ? 

Mr. Finr. There may be, but not to my recollection. 

Mr. Sourwinz. What English publications, if any, did you sell in 
your bookstore ? 

Mr. Fine. Well, there was one called Soviet Weekly; it is published 
in London. That is a weekly magazine like a picture magazine and 
news. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Any other English publications ? 

Mr. Fre. I can’t think of any others. There may be some others, 
but I can’t think of them. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Did you sell any Canadian publications ? 

Mr. Finz. No, I don’t think so. 

Mr. Sourwrtne. Did you sell any publications from Poland ? 

Mr. Finx. Where ? 

Mr. Sourwrne. Poland. 

Mr. Fine. Poland? We had a picture magazine called Poland. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Did you sell any other Polish publications ? 

Mr. Frxe. Not to my knowledge, sir. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Did you sell any publications from Czechoslovakia ? 

Mr. Fixe. Yes. There was a picture magazine called Czechoslo- 
vakia Today. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you sell any other Czechoslovakian publica- 
tions ? 

Mr. Fine. Not to my recollection, sir. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Did you sell any publications from Finland? 
Mr. Fine. No, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. From Lithuania? 

Mr. Fine. No, sir. 
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Mr. Sourwine. From Latvia? 

Mr. Fine. I don’t think so. 

Mr. Sourwine. From Estonia ? 

Mr. Fine. I don’t think so, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. From Hungary ? 

Mr. Fine. Hungary, there was one that came in, not this past year, 
but a few years ago, called Hungary— either Hungary or Hungary 
loday—a picture magazine; yes, sir. 

Mr. Sourwiwe. Did you sell any publications from Spain ? 

Mr. Fine. No, sir. 

Mr. SourwINe. . rom Portugal ? 

Mr. Finr. No,s 

Mr. SourwIne. ana Switzerland ¢ 

Mr. Fine. No, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. From Sweden ? 

Mr. Fine. Well, when I had my Swedish picture there I had some 
Swedish magazines there, I don’t recall what they were. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Did you sell any publications from Norway ? 

Mr. Fine. I also, when I had my Norwegian picture, I had some 
Norwegian—— 

Mr. SourwiIne. Just on that one occasion ? 

Mr. Fine. Yes, on that one occasion. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Did you sell any publications from Denmark ¢ 

Mr. Fine. No, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you sell any publications from any South 
American countries 4 

Mr. Fine. No, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you sell any publications from Asian countries / 

Mr. Fine. Well, some years ago we had a Chinese publication, I 
think it was called the New China , picture magazine. 

Mr. Sourwine. The New C hina? 

Mr. Fine. Yes. That was several years ago. 

Mr. Sourwine. Was that a Communist publication ? 

Mr. Fine. Well, it is put out by the, I believe they call it, the People’s 
Republic of China. 

Mr. Sourwine. Now, on the basis of the testimony you have just 
given, I will ask you again a question I asked you earlier: Did your 
bookshop specialize in the sale of Communist literature ? 

Mr. Fine. Well, we had a considerable representation there; yes, 
sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did your bookshop ever serve as a mail drop for the 
Communist Party or any of its organizations ? 

Mr. Fine. No, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Have you ever shown any Soviet films attacking 
the Government of the United States? 

Mr. Fine. Not to my knowledge, sir. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Have you ever shown any Communist films at- 
tacking United States policy in Korea ¢ 

Mr. Fre. a sir; not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Sourwine. Have you ever shown any supporting the Chinese 
Communists ? 

Mr. Fine. Never. 

Mr. Sourwtne. Have you ever shown—— 
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Mr. Fine. Well, I had a film called the Battle for China. I had 
that about 4 or 5 years ago. We had two films: One was called the 
New China, which was a travelogue in color, and then there was a 
Battle for China, which was another color film, showing the war in 
China. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Have you ever shown any films charging the United 
States with germ warf: ire? 

Mr. Fine. Not tomy knowledge, sir; no, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. How did you get into the motion picture exhibi- 
tion business out of the law, Mr. Fine? 

Mr. Fine. Well, if the Senators wish, I will give you the story. 

Mr. Sourwrne. I don’t want detail; just generally speaking. 

Mr. Fine. Well, about 13 years ago I had a client of mine who was 
about to go into the Army, and he “had a little place called the 55th 
Street P layhouse on 55th Street and 7th Avenue, and he asked me 
if I would manage the house for him when he went into the Army, 
and I told him that I would, even though I had no knowledge what- 
soever about the film business. 

I did go into the place, I managed it for him, and after that I was 
there about for 6 months in the 55th Street, and then I gave it up, 
and one of the pictures which I played there was a Soviet ‘film which 

‘as rented to me by the then operator of the Stanley Theater, and I 
be ‘ame acquainted with this man, and—— 

Mr. Sourw1ne. Who was he? 

Mr. Fine. A man by the name of M-a-u-r-e-r, Maurer. 

Mr. Sourwine. Can you give us his first name? 

Mr. Fine. I believe Maurice, Maurice Maurer. 

About 6 months after that, after I had closed the house, he came 
to me and told me that he had a chance to buy—that he was about to 
buy—another house or lease another house, and if I would be inter- 
ested, since he knew me from the 55th, he would turn the lease of 
the Stanley over to me. That was in 1943, I believe; and I told him 
that I would like to go into it. 

My experience in the 55th Street, I sort of got the movie bug, 
which I didn’t know anything about before, and so I thought that this 
would be a good opportunity to get into the movie business. That 
was during the war, 1943. 

Accordingly I did; I took the lease on the place, and I had been 
there ever since up until a few days ago. We lost our lease. 

Senator WetKer. Mr. Fine, may I ask a question ? 

Mr. Fine. Yes, sir. 

Senator WetkKer. Were you successful in your new venture in the 
motion picture business, financially, I mean? 

Mr. Fixer. Not too successful ; no, sir. 

Senator WELKER. Sir? 

Mr. Fine. Not too successful ; no, sir. 

Senator Weiker. What do you mean by not too successful? 

Mr. Fine. Well, I mean I lost money. 

Senator Wetker. You lost money? You lost more money than you 
did in the law business ? 

Mr. Fine. Well, I still conduct some law business. 

Senator Werker. You still work in the office? 
Mr. Fine. I have my office; yes. 
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Sentaor Werker. You spend the major portion of your time, 
though, in distributing films ? 

Mr. Frnr. In exhibiting films. 

Senator Wretker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Finer. Yes. 

Senator Weiker. Even though you have lost money you still con 
tinue to do that ? 

Mr. Finer. Well, I like the business; I like the film business 
After—once I got into it, I took a liking to the film business in gen 
eral and, well, in this business, you always figure the next picture is 
going to be the big one, and I did find from my experience—I had ; 
picture 3 years ago, that is the same Grand Concert I mentioned i 
fore—it really was a terrific success, 

Senator Weiker. When did you start losing money, Mr. Fine? 

Mr. Fine. Well, actually I didn’t make : any money from the begin 
ning. 

Senator Werker. Notwithstanding that fact you were infatuated 
with that business and stayed on? 

Mr. Finer. I love it. 

Senator Werker. And stayed on? 

Mr. Fine. I still do. That is why I am taking another house; | 
still do. 

Senator Wetker. Notwithstanding the fact you lost money ¢ 

Mr. Fine. [am hoping to make it back; whatever I lost, IT hope I 
will. If the relations are better, and the film business is certainly 
booming now, if the cultural relations, for example, between thi 
country and the Soviet Union improves, then I know that my new 
house, since it is being renovated and made into a nice little house, 
and since we have got some good films lined up, should be remunera- 
tive. 

Senator Weiker. You reported your loss, as I take it, some time 
on your motion picture business ¢ 

Mr. Fine. Yes, sir. 

Senator Wreiker. In about how many years did you report those 
losses, without going into it; generally speaking, most of the time? 

Mr. Fine. Practically. 

Senator Weiker. Or are you still waiting for that one big picture? 

Mr. Fine. Yes, sir; I had a couple of big ones. Unfortunately, | 
had a couple of bad ones. 

Senator Weiker. If you waited long enough you should have had 
a couple of good ones. 

Mr. Fine. I hope I will. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Is it a fair conclusion, Mr. Fine, to say that you 
have been supporting your motion picture exhibition business from 
the profits of your law practice for a number of years? 

Mr. Fine. No; I borrowed money, I borrowed money from rela- 
tives and others. 

Mr. Sourwine. Have you had outside financing for your business, 
your exhibition business, sir? 

Mr. Fine. Only from relatives and friends ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Sourwtne. I have no more questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator WeLker. Any questions, Senator Jenner? 

Senator Jenner. No questions. 
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Senator Weixer. Any further questions from any members of the 
tnil ¢ 

Mr. Fine, the committee thanks you very kindly for appearing: before 
us. 

Mr. Fine. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Weiker. And you are excused from the subpena, Mr. Fine 

Call your next witne 

Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Clayton Knowles 

Senator Wenker. Will you raise your right hand and be sworn. 
Do you solemnly swear that the testimony you will give before the com 
mittee will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so 
help you God ¢ 

Mr. KNow es. I do, so help me God, 


TESTIMONY OF CLAYTON KNOWLES, MONTCLAIR N, J. 


Senator Weiker, Will you state your name, your residence, and your 
on cupat ion, plea ie, 

Mr. Knownes. My name is Clayton Knowles, 1 live at 33 Lloyd 
Road, Montclair, N..J 

Senator WeLtker. Whatis your age, Mr. Knowle 

Mr. Know ns. My age? 

Senator Wreikrer. Ye 

Mr. Know.es, Forty-seven. 

Senator Weiker. Forty-seven, 

Proceed, counsel. 

Mr. Sourwine. Where are you employed, sir? 

Mr. Knownrs. Tam employed at the New York ‘Time 

Mr. Sourwine. In what capacity ¢ 

Mr. Knownns. Asa reporter, 

Mr. Sourwine. And are you stationed in New York? 

Mr. Knownes. Iam. 

Mr. Sourwinn, Were you at one time stationed in Washington, in 
the Washington bureau ? 

Mr. Knownes. I wa 

Mr. Sourwine. How long ago was that? 

Mr. Know.es. I was a member of the Washington bureau of the 
New York Times from the spring of 1947 until the fall of 1954 

Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Knowles, have you ever been a member of the 
Communist Party, U.S. A. 

Mr. Know.es. I have. 

Mr, Sourwine, Will you tell us when you joined and the cireum 
tances surrounding your joining the party ? 

Mr. Knowxies. Well, I would—I would like to give you the terminal 
dates of my joining and quitting, if Lmay. 

Senator Weiker. You go right ahead and testify as you desire 

Mr. Sourwine. Go ahead, 

Mr. Know es. I joined in the summer of 1987 and I quit early in 
1939. The exact month, I can’t tell you. But I do know it was several 
months in advance of July. 

Mr. Sourwrnr. Now, as background for that, sir, what was your 
employment at that time 4 

Mr. Knowies. At that time I was also a newspaper reporter, and I 
was working for the Long Island Daily Pres 
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Mr. Sourwine. Now, when you joined the Communist Party, did 
you join a Communist cell on the Long Island Daily Press ? 

Mr. Know tes. I did. 

Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Knowles, you have in executive session given 
this committee the names of all of the persons who were members ot 
that cell so far as you remember them ; have you not ! 

Mr. Know es. I have. 

Mr. Sourwine. I would like to make a statement for the record, 
Mr. Chairman, that for investigative reasons, the committee does not 
wish to bring out these names at this time. This particular cell is still 
under investigation. I think it will make the subject of a separate 
hearing. 

In any event, until we have completed the discussions with the iu 
dividuals named by Mr. Knowles, I do not believe their names shoul] 
be brought out in public session. 

Senator Werixer. I think unless the witness so desires, counsel’s ob 
servation will be adhered to. 

Mr. Know.ezs. I would like to make a brief statement at this point. 
if | might, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator WeLxer. Very well, Mr. Knowles. 

Mr. Know es. I believe very deeply, sir, that a man’s political be 
liefs are his own, that he has a right to privacy in those matters. | 
want to state further that in trying to respect that right in others whe 
you are presented with a list of names, the question of free choice 10 
longer remains, 

Senator Wetker. I did not get that last. 

Mr. Know tes. The question of free choice, of whether or not to 
honor that privacy, no longer remains. 

I found myself in a very uncomfortable position trying to be a 
decent, law-abiding, cooperative citizen, because I was confronted 
with a list of names. 

Mr. Sourwrne. What you are saying, sir, is it not, is that you have 
felt. and have ac ted upon the feeling, that the overriding obligation 
was to answer truthfully whatever questions were asked under oath 
before the committee. 

Mr. Knowtes. Well, I felt I wanted to do that, sir, and yet I felt—— 

Mr. Sourwine. You did that. 

Mr. Know es (continuing). That I was violating the privacy of 
others. And I want to say here and now, also, that while this and 
other committee investigations have brought out the story of intrigue, 
subversion, and conspiracy, I knew of none such; that my activity 
and the activity of the people I here can testify about was little more— 
and I say “little more,” because it was somewhat more—but little 
more than an extension of our work in the founding days of the Ameti- 
can Newspaper Guild. 

I don’t want any wrong inference drawn about these people. I can 
tell you nothing, gentlemen, of intrigue or conspiracy. 

Senator Weiker. I am sure the record will show that no inference 
can possibly be made against any person named in an executive hear 
ing. because the names are being withheld 

Mr. Knowtes. That is right. 

Senator We.ker (continuing). And I take it, Mr. Knowles, that 
you testified truthfully and on your oath when you testified before 
the committee in New York. 
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Mr. Know tes. I did not testify in the committee in New York. And 
that is one other thing I would like to—— 

Senator Wevker. Did he ever appear? 

Mr. Sourwine. Yes. 

Senator WeL_ker. You appeared here. Iam sorry. I was not pres- 
ent at any of the hearings. 

Mr. Know tes. I would like to disassociate myself from the Burdett 
statement. My connections were not brought to the committee’s atten- 
tion by Mr. Burdett. I disassociate myself from him. He probably 
did a good thing, but my activity in the Communist Party was never 
conspiratorial, in anywise. It came up, and I voluntarily came to the 
committee initially on this thing, to try and set the record straight. 

Mr. Sourwine. That is entirely correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Know es. I tried to emphasize that I had nothing, nothing, 
gentlemen, to tell you that would reveal a conspiracy. 

Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Knowles did voluntarily come to the committee, 
and I am glad that the record shows that fact. 

Senator We.ker. We are very happy you brought that out, Mr. 
Knowles. Thank you on behalf of the committee. 

Proceed, Kennan 

Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Knowles, you have no present knowledge re- 
specting the cada e of a Communist cell on any newspaper; is that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Knowtes. No present knowledge. 

Mr. Sourwine. Right. 

Mr. Knowrrs. My knowledge of all Communist activities ceased 
early in 1939, or more properly, in 1938. 

Mr. Sourwixe. Now, you attended, during the period of your Com- 
munist membership, Communist meetings; is that right ? 

Mr. Know es. Yes; I did. 

Mr. Sourwine. You attended meetings of the cell to which you be- 
longed on your paper; is that right? 

Mr. Knowtes. Yes; there were meetings of the newspaper cell. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you attend other Communist meetings in New 
York? 

Mr. Know tes. I attended one other cell. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Where was that held 4 

Mr. Knowtes. It was held at a—I don’t want to get that hotel’s 
name wrong. It eludes me now. It was said in executive session. 

It was on Times Square opposite the Paramount Theater there. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Was that the Hotel Diplomat ? 

Mr. Know tes. No; it was not. 

Mr. Sourwine. The Claridge? 

Mr. Knowtes. It may have been the Claridge, but again I wouldn’t 
want to—— 

Senator Weiker. You are not exact; you are not sure? 

Mr. Knowtes. No; I am not sure. 

Senator WeLker. Very well. 

Mr. Know es. It was about that location. 

Mr. Sourwrine. There were persons there who were not members 
of your own cell ? 


Mr. Knowtes. That is correct. 
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_ Mr. Sourwine. Did you attend any Communist Party group meet- 
ings in the American Newspaper Guild in St. Louis or New York City 
or Toronto? 

Mr. Knowxes. Well, I mentioned the one in New York. I also 
attended one at St. Louis following the guild convention there and 
before I had joined the party. 

Mr. Sourwine. And did you attend one in Toronto? 

Mr. Know tes. I did the following year. 

Mr. Sourwine. Will you tell us what happened in each case? 

Mr. Know es. In each case it was a sort of review of the part the 
Communists had played in the guild convention. 

Mr. Sourwitne. Mr. Knowles, you have made full disclosure to the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation as well as to this committee of those 
whom you knew to be Communist Party members at any time, have 
you not ¢ 

Mr. Know es. As soon as I discovered, sir, that my activity, as far 
back as it was and as brief as the association was, was likely to and pos- 
sibly could become a matter of public knowledge, I went to the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation and I told them everything I knew. I 
told them more than I have told you, because there are some areas 
where I am fuzzy, and I wouldn’t under oath indict somebody or em- 
barrass somebody, whereas the authorities have those names. And I 
thought in making such disclosures it might conceivably influence you 
gentlemen not to call me, because, very frankly, I don’t see too much 
of a useful purpose unless you may be able to develop it. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you know Gladys Bentley ? 

Mr. Know es. I did, and I would like once again to restate what 
T have said earlier. I answered questions about names because I felt 
that to refuse to answer or to fail to answer would lead to a wrong in- 
ference. I was part of no conspiracy at that time. It was strictly an 
adjunct of newspaper guild work, and I want to state also, in fairness 
to the Newspaper Guild, that the Communists exerted an influence, I 
feel, that was not helpful, although they were very active and hard 
workers in the guild, and they exerted an influence far greater than 
their numbers would seem to have warranted. 

sut fortunately, also, I might say that the guild proceeded to kick 
them out nationally and in New York City, and I don’t think there 
have been any Communist office holders around the country in the last 
10 years. 

Mr. Sourwine. Were there ever, as far as you knew ? 

Mr. Know es. Yes; there were. 

Mr. Sourwitne. Who were they ? 

Mr. Knowtezs. Well, suppose you proceed with your questioning. 
That might develop it. 

Mr. Sourwine. All right, sir. 

You did know Gladys Bentley ? 

Mr. Know tes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sourwrxe. She was an official of the New York Newspaper 
Guild ? 

Mr. Knowtes. That is right; she was. 

Mr. Sourwtne. Did you know what position she held ? 

Mr. Knowtss. Treasurer, I believe. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Did you know her as a member of the Communist 
Party? 
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Mr. Knowtes. Yes; I did. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you know Nat Einhorn? 

Mr. Knowtes. Yes; I did. 

Mr. Sourwine. Was he a member of the Newspaper Guild? 

Mr. Knowtes. Yes; he was. 

Mr. Sourwine. What position did he hold? 

Mr. Knowtes. The exact position I could not tell you. I believe he 
was both an unpaid and labor-paid officer ; I am not sure about that. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you know him as a member of the Communist 
Party ¢ 

Mr. Know es. I did. 

Mr. Sourwine. Well—— 

Senator Wetker. Your answer? 

Mr. Know tes. I did. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you know Milton Kaufman? 

Mr. Know es. I did. 

Mr. Sourwine. Was he an official of the Newspaper Guild ? 

Mr. Knowtes. He was. 

Mr. Sourwine. What job did he hold in the guild ? 

Mr. Knowtes. I believe he was executive secretary. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you know him as a member of the Communist 
Party ? 

Mr. Know tgs. I did. 

Mr. Sourwine. What were your dealings with him in connection 
with the party ? 

Mr. Know es. Well, you say in connection with the party. I had 
no party dealings with him that I know of. Our activity was exclu- 
sively in the Newspaper Guild. I was active on the Long Island Daily 
Press unit. I joined the Communist Party after a rather bitter strike 
on the Long Island Press. Labor relations were not in those days as 
smooth as they are today. 

I knew him almost exclusively through the guild. It was after the 
guild convention of 1937 at St. Louis that I was—the convention of 
1937—on the way back, he was one of the group that approached me 
and asked me to join the Communist Party. That is about the limit 
of my 

Mr. Sourwtne. Who approached you to join the Communist Party ? 

Mr. Know.es. He was among the group. 

Mr. Sourwine. That is Milton Kaufman? 

Mr. Knowtes. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwtne. Did he discuss with you at any other time your 
joining the party ? 

Mr. Knowtes. Yes; when I decided I had enough, found that the 
Communist Party was not the very symbol of democracy that had 
been held up, that a lot of the good causes they espoused, causes that 
I also espoused, were not doing any useful work for—when I became 
convinced of that, I decided I had enough, and I told him I was 
quitting, and he endeavored to persuade me to remain in the Com- 
munist Party. 

Mr. Sourwtne. That is, Milton Kaufman did? 

Mr. Know zes. Yes; I have a distinct recollection of that. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you know John T. McManus? 

Mr. Know res. I did know John T. McManus. 
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Mr. Sourwine. Did you know him as a member of the Communist 
Party ? 

Mr. Know es. I did not. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you know Simon Gerson ? 

Mr. Know tes. Yes; I did. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you know him as a member of the Communist 
Party? 

Mr. Knowtes. I did. He was an open member of the Communist 
Party. 

Mr. Sourwtne. Yes. 

Did you know Gl: og a or Gladys Kopf Bergman ? 

Mr. Knowrrs. Yes; I did. She was a paid wor rker without title— 
I believe sort of a staff director in the New York guild office. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Did you know her as a member of the Communist 
Party? 

Mr. Knowtes. Yes; I did. 

Mr. Sourwitne. Did you know her husband, Harry Bergman ? 

Mr. Knowtes. Yes; I did. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you know him as a member of the Communist 
Party? 

Mr. Knowtgs. I can’t say that I did; no, sir. 

Mr. Sourwtne. Did you know Fred Meyer? 

Mr. Know tes. I knew a Fred Meyer in the guild, yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. He was of the New York Daily Mirror? 

Mr. Know es. Yes, that is the one I knew. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Did you know him as a member of the Communist 
Party? 

Mr. Knowtes. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Sourwine. Was he connected with the guild ? 

Mr. Knowtxs. He was a guild officer. I believe he later became a 
paid guild officer. 

Mr. Sourwine. Tell us what you can of Simon Gerson’s connection 
with the newspaper guild, if any. 

Mr. Knowtes. Well, Simon Gerson was a reporter for the Daily 
Worker. In spite of béing an open Communist, he was quite we al] 
respected because he was and is quite an intelligent man. I have not 


seen him in a good many years, but he was a journeyman reporter, by 
every right. 


Would you repeat that question, the tenor of it? 

Mr. Sourwrnr. I asked for his connection with the guild, or his 
activity in the guild. 

Mr. Knowtes. Well, he was a member of the representative assem- 
bly, I believe, from the Daily Worker, and a unit of the guild, and I 
believe he might even have been a citywide officer—I am not sure about 
that. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Did you know a John F. Ryan? 

Mr. Know tes. Yes, I did know a John F. Ryan. 

Mr. Sourwtne. Was he an official of the newspaper guild? 

Mr. Knowtes. Yes, he was. 

Mr. Sourwtne. What post did he hold ? 

Mr. Knowrrs. He was—I am not sure. He was in some sort of an 
executive post, either an organizer or something in the New York 
Newspaper Guild. 
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Mr. Sourwine. When did you last have anything to do with Gladys 
Bentley ? 

Mr. Knowtegs. I don’t believe I have seen her since 1937 or 1938. 

Mr. Sourwine. When did you last have anything to do with Nat 
Einhorn ? 

Mr. Know tes. I had lunch with Nat Einhorn once here in Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. Sourwine. How recently ? 

Mr. Knowtes. Within the last 3 or 4 years. 

Mr. Sourwine. What was the occasion of that lunch—did he seek 


you out ¢ 


Mr. Know tes. Yes, he did. He called me up. 

Mr. Sourwine. What did he want ? 

Mr. Know es. He said he was down in Washington—could I have 
lunch with him. I had lunch with him—didn’t want anything that I 
know of. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you at that time discuss in any way your former 
membership in the Communist Party ? 

Mr. Know es. I made it quite clear to him that I saw through the 
flimsy—I don’t know whether he was still a Communist, I did not ask 
him, but I made it quite clear to him where my sympathy was—the 
Korean war was on, it was quite hot. I made it quite clear to him that 
I was entirely for the United States and the United Nations’ position 
on it, the phoniness of it. 

Mr. Sourwine. When did you last have any dealings with Milton 
Kaufman ? 

Mr. Knowtes. I haven’t seen Milton Kaufman, I don’t think, 
since—in 15 years, or more. 

Mr. Sourwine. When did you last have any dealings with Gladys 
Kopf? 

Mr. Knowtss. I haven’t seen her in as many years. 

Mr. Sourwine. When did you have last anything to do with Fred 
Meyer ? 

Mr. Knowres. With who? 

Mr. Sourwtne. Fred Meyer. 

Mr. Know es. Not since, I don’t believe I have seen him since the 
convention of 1937. 

Mr. Sourwrne. When did you last have anything to do with Jack 
Ryan or John F. Ryan ? 

Mr. Know tes. I have seen John F. Ryan on and off through the 
years. We had worked together on the Long Island Daily Press. 

Mr. Sourwrnp. Have you seen him recently ? 

Mr. Knowtes. Yes, I have seen—I saw John Ryan most recently 
and I believe I have misinformed your committee on it, on the date— 
I saw him about a year ago. It was after I came down to Washington 
to consummate the sale of my house after having been transferred to 
New York. I walked into the diner to have my dinner and I saw him 
having dinner there and he invited me to join him at the table. 

Mr. Sourwtne. This was the diner of the —— 

Mr. Knowtrs. Pennsylvania Railroad train. 

Mr. Sourwine. You will remember telling us about three times that 
you had talked with Mr. Ryan ? 
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Mr. Know es. Yes, he had called me. He had called me after my 
transfer back to New York—no before I was transferred back to New 
York. He called me, and said he understood my name had been men- 
tioned before your committee. This was some time in September or 
October—October I believe it was—of 1954. And I said I had—that 
I had gone to the FBI and told them the whole story. 


Mr. Sourwine. At that time he gave you a card with his name on it 
reading—— 


Mr. Know es. No, No. 

Mr. Sourwine. No, that was another occasion ? 

Mr. Know es. That was an earlier occasion. 

Mr. Sourwtne. Tell us about that. 

Mr. Know es. Well, I was in Washington at work and I got a call 
one evening from Jack and he said he was down in connection with his 
work—he was working for some publicity outfit, and that he was at 
the Shoreham for a conference of some sort, I believe it was a meeting 
of the drug firms, and he invited me to come over to have a drink with 
him, and I went over and had a drink with him. We wound up having 
dinner together. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did he ever telephone you after you had gone to the 
FBI? 

Mr. Know tes. Well, yes, I have just recounted it. 

Mr. Sourwine. That was after you had gone? 

Mr. Knowtzs. Yes; in that conversation I told him I had. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Did he appear to know that you had or do you think 
you told him the first time ? 

Mr. Know tgs. I believe I told him for the first time. 

Mr. Sourwtne. Now, after you had gone to the FBI were you then 


transferred from the Washington bureau of the Times to the job you 
now hold ? 


Mr. Know tes. I was, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Was there any connection between the fact that 
you had gone to the Bureau and your transfer ? 

Mr. Know es. Would_you repeat that? 

Mr. Sourwrne. Was there any connection between the fact that 
you had gone to the Bureau and your transfer ? 

Mr. Knowtes. Not tomy knowledge. I would think not. 

Mr. Sourwine. Why were you transferred ? 

Mr. Knowtes. Well, it was an executive decision. 

Mr. Sourwrxr. Do you know why, sir? 

Mr. Knowtes. Well, it was over—I was indisposed to transfer. 
I felt that if I was going to get any publicity I should be here to 
face it, among people who knew me and who knew me for what I 
was. It was made upon the recommendation of Mr. James Reston, 
chief of the Washington bureau of the New York Times. 

Mr. Sourwtne. Have you suffered any diminution of salary in the 
transfer? 

Mr. Knowtes. No, I have not. The Times has been very decent. 

Mr. Sourwtne. Mr. Chairman, I have no other questions of Mr. 
Knowles at this time. 

Senator Wetker. Senator Hennings. 

Senator Hennrnas. You have been covering, Mr. Knowles, the 


Capital for how many years—I am sorry I was detained, didn’t hear 
all of it. 
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Mr. Knowtes. About 8 years; about 8 years, Senator. 

Senator HENNINGS. Well, I have known you around here and in 
your capac ity as a reporter for the New Y ork Times and covering 
a good many hearings, some of which I have participated in myself, 
I have always followed your news stories—I read the Times every 
day, try to—I have always had the impression that you were an 
exceedingly accurate, factual, able reporter. 

Mr. Knowtes. I have so sought to be. 

Senator Henninos. In that I have been associated with things 
which you have covered and have read the stories following each 
occasion. 

Mr. Knowles, you are not aware, nor have you ever been aware, 
have you, of any Communist influence in the New York Times? 

Mr. Know tes. In the New York Times? 

Senator Henninos. Yes. 

Mr. Know tes. No, far from it. I have not been aware of it. As 
[I think I told this committee in executive session, I do not now 
nor have I ever known a Communist on the New York Times. 

Senator Henninos. Yes. And insofar as you know at this time, are 
there any Communist influences or influences tending towards sub- 
version in the New York Times, insofar as your association and 
your orbit of activity would permit of such knowledge or intelligence ? 

Mr. Knowtes. With full appreciation, sir, that I am under oath, 
[ do not know of any such even inclination. 

May I say that many years before I went to work for the Times 
I was a constant reader of it. I think it is the one paper—there 
are many fine papers in this country, but it is the one paper that 
has room for everybody’s viewpoint and I think it gets into the New 
York Times. 

Senator Henn . Have you ever been told to slant stories one 
way or the other ? . 

Mr. Knowtes. Never on the Times nor on any other paper. I 
would take my walking papers before I would. 

The Cuarmman. You have never slanted stories one way or another ? 

Mr. Know tgs. I have never slanted stories. I have examined the 
facts; what they have added up to is what appeared in print. 

The Cuarrman. I think that is correct. 

Senator Henninos. Before the Chairman came in I made the ob- 
servation, having followed Mr. Knowles’ work over some period of 
time, that I found that he was alw: ays factual, always fair and always 
tried to present and reflect the facts as they actually existed. 

How long ago was it, Mr. Knowles, that you became affiliated with 
the party ? 

Mr. Know es. In the spring—in the summer of 1937. 

Senator Henntnos. And you disassociated yourself when? 

Mr. Knowtes. I had disassociated myself a little before the mas3 
exodus, sometime in the spring of 1939. That is before the Hitler 
Nazi pact—the Hitler-Stalin pact, if you recall your history. 

Senator Henninos. Yes. The dissolution of that pact by the 
march into Russia was not the propelling or motivating force in your 
disassociation ? 

Mr. Knowtes. No. The reason I left was I had been prepared, 
when I went into this thing in the interest of advancing the well- 
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being of the Newspaper Guild, I had been prepared to sacrifice a little 
independence of action, but not independence of thought, and when 
that infringed on my independence of thought is when I took my 
walking papers. 

Senator Henninas. So all of this happened something like 17 years 
ago ¢ 

Mr. Know tes. Yes, it did. 

Senator Hennines. You left your association with——— 

Mr. Kwow es. | cannot plead extreme youth, but I can plead ex- 
treme naivete. 

Senator Hennrnos. And, possibly, your association is rather re- 
mote now when we consider all that has happened since the time that 
you affiliated ¢ 

Mr. Knowtes. Yes. I considered I made a bad mistake. 

Senator Henninos. And your increased maturity ? 

Mr. Know tes. I rectified it as soon as I knew it. 

Senator Henninos. I am sure that is correct. 

Mr. Knowles, may I say that all the members of the committee have 
reat respect for you as a working press man. 

Mr. Knowtes. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Weiker. Mr. Chairman, I must leave the hearing room 
for a moment, but I do want to say to Mr. Knowles, I have known by 
reputation—I have known him by reputation only, and I certainly 
appreciate your fine testimony before the committee, your honesty, 
your forthrightness, your apparent desire to undo a wrong that you 
did many years ago. 

As one member of this committee, and I am sure I am joined in by 
all the committee and the staff, [ thank you very much. 

Mr. Know tes. I thank you. 

I would like to make one very brief statement. Neither the New- 
houses for whom I worked on the Long Island Daily Press, nor the 
Sulzbergers, or anyone on the New York Times, knew of my associ- 
ation, or Hearst in the interim—I worked some time for INS in be- 
tween those two jobs—knew of my Communist association. 

I also want to say that I never would have been hired or retained 
in any of those capacities if they probably knew I—if they knew I 
had been a Communist. 

Senator Hennines. How old are you now, Mr. Knowles? 

Mr. Know es. Forty-seven. 

Senator Hennrnes. How old were you when you disassociated your- 
self from the Communist Party # 

Mr. Knowtes. I think 30. 

Senator Henninos. Thirty? 

Mr. Knowtes. And I would certainly advise anyone not to get tied 
up with such a silly business. 

The Cuarrman. Any further questions? 

Senator JenneER. I have no questions. 

The CHarrMan. Call your next witness. 

Mr. Knowtes. Thank you, gentlemen. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Knowles, you are excused from the subpena. 

Mr. Knowtes. Pardon me? 

The CuatrMan. You are excused from the subpena. 

Mr. Knowtes. Thank you. 
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The CuatrrMANn. You are released from the subpena. 
Mr. Knowures. Thank you. 
Mr. Sourwine. Samuel Weissman. 
The CuarrMaAn. You solemnly swear the testimony you are about 
to give is the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help 


vou God. 


Mr. WerssMAN. I do, sir. 

May Lask that the lights be withheld? 

The Cuarrman. Yes. Withhold the lights; no pictures, no tele- 
vision pictures, at the request of the witness. 


TESTIMONY OF SAMUEL WEISSMAN 


Mr. Sourw1ne. Would you give your full name to the reporter. 

The CHairMan. No pictures, please. 

Mr. WeissMAN. I meant pictures. 

The CuatrMan. You cannot take them, gentlemen. Wait just a 
minute. The witness requests no pictures now. We cannot violate 
the rules of the committee. 

Mr. WeissMAN. My full name— 

The CuHatrMaAn. Please, wait just a minute, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Your full name, please, Mr. Weissman ? 

Mr. WetssMAn. Samuel Weissman. 

Mr. SourwIneE. No middle name or initial? 

Mr. WetssMANn. No, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. And your address ? 

Mr. WetssMANn. 300 First Avenue, New York City. 

Mr. Sourwine. And you are here represented by counsel ? 

Mr. WEIssMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Would you identify your counsel, please. 

Mr. WetssMAN. Leonard Boudin. 

Mr. Sourwine. Counsel, would you give your address ? 

Mr. Bouptn. 25 Broad Street, New York 5. 

Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Weissman, what is your business or profession ? 

Mr. WetssMAN. I am employed by the New York Times, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. In what capacity ! 

Mr. Weissman. In the editorial index department. 

Mr, Sourwrne. What is that department ? 

Mr. WetssmMan. That department puts out a separate publication 
which is published twice a month, and a cumulative annual edition; it 
consists of a summary of the news in the New York Times. It is put 
under various headings. 

Mr. Sourwine. That is one of the most widely used research tools 
in existence, is it not, the New York Times Index? 

Mr. WetssMAN. I have no statistics on that, sir. I hope it is, but 
I—widely, no, I cannot answer that, widely used. I cannot answer 
that. 

Mr. Sourwine. The Index, insofar as reasonably possible, purports 
to list and to index all of the happenings which are recounted in the 
New York Times; isn’t that right ? 

Mr. Weissman. Almost all. There are certain routine sport things 
or annual reports of companies which people who know how to use 
a daily paper can go direct to the paper for. 
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Mr. Sourwine. I didn’t mean to argue the point. 

Mr. Weissman. No, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. But without attempting to testify myself, I think 
it is quite widely recognized as an extremely useful research tool. 

Mr. Weissman. I would say 

Mr. Sourwine. You can check almost any happening a good many 
years back by going to the New York Times Index ? 

Mr. WeissMAn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. That will enable you to find—if you find it in the 
index, then you can find the story in the paper? 

Mr. Weissman. Well, there is a brief summary of the story, at the 
end of which is a reference to where the complete story would be found. 

Mr. Sourwine. Right. 

Now, has it been your job to assist in the preparation of that index? 

Mr. WertssmMaAn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. In what way? Do you write the summaries? 

Mr. Weissman. No, sir. That is not my job, although occasionally, 
on a pinch-hit basis during the summer, I may do that, but my job 
is to look over the summaries as they are written by a staff of people 
who are galled the indexers. I just prepare them, see that they are 
presented correctly for publication, for printing. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Are you in charge of the index department? 

Mr. WetssMANn. No, sir. 

Mr. Sourwitne. Who is in charge? 

Mr. Weissman. Joseph C. Gephart, G-e-p-h-a-r-t. 

Mr. Sourwrtne. And you come directly under him? 

Mr. Weissman. Not in a direct line. I am directly under him in 
some way. 

Mr. Sourwtnr. How many employees do you supervise the work of? 

Mr. Wetssman. Directly under me are three. I was in error in 
executive session when I said four. 

Mr. Sourwtne. You have been employed by the New York Times 
in the index department for about 20 years? 

Mr. WeIssMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sourwrne. A little over 20 years? 

Mr. WetssMANn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Henninos. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question? I do 
not know whether counsel is getting to it or not, but this question, I 
think, is of interest at the present time. 

Is the work that you do, sir, more or less of a mechanical nature 
or are you invested with some discretion as to what is to be included 
and what is not to be included in the index? 

Mr. Weissman. Well, I can say both mechanical, and I, too, have 
some discretion. The discretion lies in the field that I just observed, 
whether the work I am looking over has proper styling in grammar 
and makes sense; and if it doesn’t look right to me I refer to the full 
story. 

My work, in turn, is examined by the assistant editor and the editor 
of the dep: urtment. 


The mechanical part is just to make the proper marks and indica- 
tions for the printer for 








Senator Hennincs. Do you have anything to do with selecting the 
items that appear in the index? 


Mr. Weissman. No, sir. 
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If I may explain that operation ? 

Senator Henninos. Yes, if you would, please; it may be very im- 
yortant. 

Mr. Weissman. The paper is marked each day for various indexes, 
that is, the staff who do the summary, marked by letters. Each indexer 
has a group of subjects, and after that isc ut UP, clipped, and given to 
whoever it is marked for. The supervisors, of which I am one, 
also have a group of subjects, and what you call a miscellaneous section 
of letters, say, anything running from a part of the letter “A,” and so 
forth, and during the semimonthly preparation and editing period, I 
look over my subjects and miscellaneous sections. 

When I am through with that it is looked over again, in turn, by the 
assistant editor and the editor. 

Senator Henninos. Do you have any authority either to include or 
omit any of the items in the index? 

Mr. Wetssman. I will have to check with my superior, with the edi- 
tor. The only time I would even think of omitting something is what 
is known in the department as to whether the thing has any research 
value, maybe a tiny item of fund raising, some item, or some sports 
story or something, but those instances are ver y rare. Most of the 
things go through without the deletion. 

Senator Henninos. And your work is, in turn, supervised by two 
others? 

Mr. WetssMan. Yes, sir 

Senator Hennrnos. Thank you. 

Mr. Sourwtne. Is your responsibility, among other 

Mr. Weissman. I beg your pardon, sir? 

M. Sourwine. I don’t want to compete with your counsel. If coun- 
sel wishes to speak with you, go ahead. 

(The witness confers with his counsel.) 

Mr. Sourwrine. Is it your responsibility, among other responsibili- 
ties, to see that these summaries accurately reflect the essence of the 
news stories which they summarize ? 

Mr. Weissman. I would say that is a normal responsibility. Of 
course, as I see a story before me, if it looks well-rounded, T have no 
idea, unless I remember reading the story, of how it was handled by the 
indexer. I assume that there has been a well-rounded summarization 
of it. “4 

Mr. Sourwrine. If it should strike you in any particular instance 
that what was before you was not a well-rounded summarization, it 
would be part of your duty, would it, to correct that deficiency ? 

Mr. WetssMAN. Yes, sir; on consulation with the person who origi- 
nally prepared the story. 

Mr. Sourwine. Do you mean that you would have no authority to 
make any changes in the summary without consulting with the person 
who originally prepared it? 

Mr. Weissman. No; I don’t mean that, sir, but that is normally, 
generally practiced. 

Mr. Sourwtne. Perhaps you mean, or do you, that if you found a 
summary which impressed you as grossly inadequate, you take it up 
with the man who wrote it? 

Mr. Weissman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Yes, sir. 


59886—56—pt. 17-5 
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Now, Mr. Weissman, are you aware that you have been named in 
testimony before this committee by Mr. Winston Burdett as a former 
member of the Communist Party, USA ¢ 

(The witness confers with his counsel.) 

Mr. Weissman. Yes; I am aware of that, sir. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Are you at the present time, sir, a member of the 
Communist Party ? 

Mr. Wertssman. No, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Have you ever been such a member ? 

Mr. Weissman. I am not a member now nor have I been a member 
in any way for the past 7 years. As to the period prior to that, I de- 
cline to answer on the basis of my rights under the first amendment 
and my privilege under the fifth amendment of the Constitution. 

Mr. Sourwine. When did you memorize that statement, Mr. Weiss- 
man ? 

(The witness confers with his counsel. ) 

Mr. Weissman. Is that—that is my way of putting it, sir. 

Mr. Sourwrne. No; the question is When did you memorize that 
statement? If you did not memorize it, say so. 

Mr. Wetssman. I did not memorize it. 

Mr. Sourwine. You want this committee to believe that on two 
separate occasions a month apart you used exactly the same words as 
a matter of mere coincidence ? 

Mr. Weissman. Well, sir, it is a simple enough statement. I don’t 
know how many variations 

The CHarrman. Mr. Weissman, we will recognize your declining 
to answer under the fifth amendment. We do not recognize your de- 
clining to answer under the first amendment. I want the record to 
show that. 

Senator Hennines. Of course, may I say in further explanation or 

1 further expansion of that, the first amendment contains several 
Sodinne: Do you undertake to invoke your right under the entire 
amendment? . 

Mr. Weissman. Well, shall I answer it now, sir? When I cite the 
first amendment, I refef to that part of the amendment which refers 
to freedom of press, speec h, and assembly. 

Mr. Sourwine. Can you fix the time with respect to which you are 
declining to answer questions concerning your prior activity or, to 
put it another way, can you name a date prior to which your activ- 
ities will be closed to the committee under your claim of privilege 
under the fifth amendment? 

Mr. WeissMan. Yes, sir. I would say 1948 and prior to that. 

Mr. Sourwtne. The year 1948 and prior ? 

Mr. WetssMAn. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Do you, Mr. Weissman, know any individuals now 
living, known to you to be or to have been members of the Communist 
Party ? 

Mr. Weissman. Sir, I decline to answer that on the basis of my 
rights under the first amendment and my privilege under the fifth 
amendment to the Constitution. 

Mr. Sourwine. Do you now know any persons living, known to you 
to have been members of the C ommunist Party since January 1, 1948? 


Mr. Weissman. Sir, again I decline to answer on the basis ‘of my 
rights—— 
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Mr. Sourwine. That question, you know, concerns only the period 
of time subsequent to your deadline. Are you moving your deadline 
ahead now ¢ 

Mr. Boupin. Excuse me a second. 

(The witness confers with his counsel. ) 

Mr. Weissman. Well, my response before, when I gave you the 
dates 1948 and prior was as to my own association with communism, 
my own personal association. The question now refers to my knowl- 
edge of others 

Mr. Sourwine. That isright. It does. 

Mr. Weissman. And I will assert in this respect, on.that question, 
assert my privilege under the fifth amendment and my rights under 
the first amendment. 

Mr. Sourwine. Then you are drawing a different time limit, are you, 
with respect to questions on your own activity and questions as to 
your knowledge of the activity of others? 

Mr. WeissMAN. I will have to examine and answer each question as 
they are put, sir. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Allright. I thought we might save time if you had 
determined not to answer questions about any others, and if you so 
stated, that would save time. I was not trying to get you to say that. 

Mr. Weissman. All right. 

Mr. Bounty. Mr. Sourwine, if you do not mind. 

(Witness confers with his counsel.) 

Mr. Weissman. Sir—— 

Mr. Sourwrne. Yes. 

Mr. WeissMAN. I would say, speaking generally, that you are cor- 
rect, that I am not answering questions with respect to associations up 
to the present time, in the interest of saving time. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Let me ask this question: Do you know of any per- 
son now living known to you to have been a member of the Communist 
Party subsequent to January 1, 1952? 

Mr. WeissMANn. Again, sir, I decline to answer on the basis of my 
rights under the first and my privilege under the fifth amendments to 
the Constitution. 

Mr. Sourwine. You have stated that you were not a member of the 
Communist Party at any time subsequent to January 1, 1949. Three 
years later than that would allow for the lapse of the statute of limi- 
tations on any particular activity you yourself might have engaged 
in. Are you still claiming your fifth amendment privilege with respect 
to that question, which concerns only the period of time since January 
1, 1952? 

Mr. WeissMAN. Yes, sir; I still am. 

Mr. Sourwine. Were you, Mr. Weissman, a supporter of the cam- 
paign to elect John T. McManus president of the New York News- 
paper Guild in 1947? 

Mr. WetssMAN. Sir, on that I again decline to answer on the basis 
of my rights under the first and my privilege under the fifth amend- 
ments to the Constitution. 

Mr. Sourwine. Perhaps I did not understand you. I understood 
you were going to decline to answer questions about Communist activi- 
ty prior to that deadline. Are you going to decline to answer all ques- 
tions about any of your activities prior to January 1, 1949? 
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Mr. Weissman. Again, sir, 1 can’t say “No,” to that. But I will 
have to take each question as it comes. 
saute Sourwine. All right. Where were you employed in the year 

( 

Mr. Weissman. The New York Times, sir. 

Mr. Sourwtne. It is clear that all of your activities are not taboo; 
it is only certain ones. You are, in other words, being discriminating 
in your use of your fifth amendment privilege, which is quite right. 

Did you, sir, vote in the 1948 representative assembly of the News- 
paper Guild on the resolution to repudiate the action of the guild 
oflicers in disaffiliating with the Communist-controlled Greater New 
York CIO council? 

Mr. Weissman. Sir, I don’t recall whether I was present at that 
meeting or not. 

Mr. Sourwine. Have you ever furnished any information to the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, Mr. Weissman ? 

Mr. Bouprn. May I inquire of the Chair whether that is a legitimate 
question, dealing with the relations between the witness and the execu- 
tive branch of the Government? 

The Cnarrman. Yes, 1 think it is a legitimate question. 

Answer the question. 

Senator Henninos. The question, of course, is not what informa- 
tion, if any, was supplied, but whether any such had been supplied. 

Mr. WeEIssMAN. Sir, on that question I decline to answer on the 
basis of my rights under the first and my privilege under the fifth 
amendments to ‘the Constitution. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you ever refuse to give, to any agent of the 
FBI, information which they requested from you ? 

Mr. Weissman. I decline to reply to that, sir, on the basis of my 
rights under the first and my privilege under the fifth amendment 
to the Constitution. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you ever aid in distributing the official organ 
of the Communist unit at the New York Times, a publication known 
as New Times, or Better Times? 

Mr. Weissman. I decline to reply to that, sir, on the basis of my 
rights under the first and my privilege under the fifth amendments 
to the Constitution. 

Mr. Sourwine. I show you a photostat of a publication, Better 
Times, and I will ask you if you ever saw that publication, any issue 
of it that you would recognize as being the same publication. 

Mr. Weissman. Sir, I decline to answer that on the basis of my 
rights under the first and my privilege under the fifth amendments 
to the Constitution. 

Mr. Sourwine. Were you aware that there was such a publication 
as this? 

(The witness confers with his counsel. ) 

Mr. WeissMANn. Here again, I decline to reply on the basis of my 
rights under the first and privilege under the fifth amendments to 
the Constitution. 

Mr. Sourwine. I show you now a photostat of a publication, the 
New Times. The date of this issue is February-March 1939. It 
carries on the masthead the words, “Published by the Communist 
Party Branch of the New York Times.” I will ask if you can recall 
ever having seen any issue of that publication. 
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Mr. WeitssMAN. The same answer to that, sir, that I decline—— 

Mr. Sourwine. That you decline to answer the question, claiming 
your privilege under the first and fifth amendments. 

All right. Would you return those two documents, please. 

Have you ever divulged to your employers your past activities in 
connection with the Communist Party ? 

Mr. WetssMAN. Sir, I decline to answer that on the basis of the 
first and fifth amendments. 

Mr. Sourwtne. Do you have any information concerning the exist- 
ence of any Communist cells or units at any time subsequent to Jan- 
uary 1, 1952? 

Mr. Weissman. I decline to answer that, sir, on the basis of the 
first and fifth amendments. 

Mr. Sourwine. I have no other questions. 

The CHAIRMAN. Questions? 

Senator JENNER. I have no questions. 

Senator Hennrnas. No questions. 

The CuarrMAN. You may stand aside. 

Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Jerry Zalph. 

Senator Easttanp. Do you solemnly swear the testimony you are 
about to give the Senate Internal Security Subcommittee is the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Zaupu. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF JERRY ZALPH, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Mr. Zatpu. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask, if I may, a question 
on the jurisdiction of this committee. I would like to ask under what 
statute it operates and what is the area and the purpose of this hear- 
ing. 

Chairman Eastianp. Well, you may sit down and we will ask the 
questions. 

Mr. Zatpu. May I make a legal objection, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Zalph, I think after we have had you and your 
counsel identified, we can get your question answered for you. 

Your full name, please, for the reporter. 

Mr. Zatpu. Jerry Zalph. 

Mr. Sourwine. And your address. 

Mr. Zatru. 15 West 87th Street, New York City. 

Mr. Sourwine. You are accompanied by counsel? 

Mr. Zatpu. Yes, I am. 

Mr. Sourwrine. Will you identify your counsel, please ? 

Mr. Zatpu. Mr. James T. Wright and Mr. Leonard Boudin. 

Mr. Sourwine. You have two attorneys with you? They are both 
your counsel ? 

Mr. Zatru. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Are they associated otherwise than as your counsel ? 

Mr. Zateu. Not to my knowledge, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Now, your new counsel—that is, Mr. Boudin has 
already given his business address—may we have the business address 
of counsel ? 

Mr. Wrienrt. 2003 12th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Sourwine. Now, Mr. Zalph, so that you may understand the 
scope of this committee’s jurisdiction, the committee’s jurisdiction is 
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most fully set forth in the resolution which created the Internal Se- 
curity Subcommittee. The subsequent continuing resolutions of the 
subcommittee have reasserted that authority, and the last such resolu- 
tion came out with a report from the Rules Committee specifically 
stating that that authority was not intended to be in any way dimin- 
ished. That authority encompasses, among other things, among other 
areas, authority to investigate the administration of the Internal Se 
curity Act and all other laws affecting the internal security of the 
United States, and the authority to investigate matters respecting the 
internal security of the United States. 

I do not purport to quote the resolution verbatim, but I think I 
have given you a fair summary of a portion of its provisions. 

I know that your counsel, Mr. Boudin, is entirely prelar with the 
resolution and all of its terms. 

Mr. Bounty. Not with the subject of the inquiry. Perhaps you 
might state that. 

Mr. Sourwine. Now, Mr. Zalph, where do you work ? 

Mr. Zauru. Mr. Chairman, I would like to press my question as to 
the subject of this inquiry, if I may. I don’t feel that was answered, 
and. by the way, could I have no more pictures while I testify, please / 

The Cuamrman. You gentlemen will have to get in the back. 

Mr. Sourwine. The subject matter of the committee’s inquiry is 
Communist activity and the committee is proceeding on the basis of 
previous testimony and information furnished to it with respect to 
Communist activity. 

Ww hate aie Tomaso Mr. Zalph? 

Mr. Zatrn. Mr. Chairman, I propose to answer. I am not trying 
to go out of line, but I would like to ask, since you tell me evidence or 
information given to you, I would like to know if I have the right to 
ask what information and by whom ? 

The Cuarrman. You may answer his question. 

Mr. Zateu. Beg pardon ? 

The Cuarrman. You may answer the question. Proceed. 

Mr. Zateu. Will you restate the question, please, sir ? 

Mr. Sourwrne. Yes; it is a very simple question. Where are you 
employed ? 

Mr. Zatrpu. I am employed by the New York Times. 

Mr. Sourwrne. In what capacity ? 

Mr. Zaurpn. A proofreader. 

Mr. Sourwine. How long have you been so employed ? 

Mr. Bouptn. Excuse me. 

(Consultation between witness and his counsel. ) 

Mr. Zauvu. I have been employed a little over 20 years. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Mr. Zalph, are you at the present time a member 
of the Communist P arty, U. S.A.? 

Mr. Zautru. I refuse to answer that, standing on my rights as 
enumerated in the 1st amendment, my rights reserved in the 9th and 
10th amendments and my privilege in the 5th. 

The Cuarrman. Let the record show that we recognize that. 
Proceed. 

Mr. Sourwinr. Have you finished consulation with counsel, Mr. 
Zalph ? 

Mr. Zatrn. I am waiting for the next question, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. I was waiting for you to finish conferring with 
counsel. 
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Mr. Bouprn. I thank you for waiting, Mr. Sourwine. 

Mr. Sourwine. I would like to have the answer to this question from 
the witness, not from counsel. 

What is the difference between your protection under the ninth and 
the words “protection” and “privilege,” Mr. Zalph? 

Mr. Zateu. Mr. Chairman, I am standing on these amendments and 
| don’t propose to define them for you. 

Mr. Sourwine. I am attempting to ascertain if you have any under- 
standing. Senator Hennings asked that question in executive session 
and your counsel answered it and you never did. I wondered if you 
could. . 

Mr. Zauru. I don’t quite understand your reference to an executive 
session. And I repeat that I claim the rights and privileges of these 
amendments. 

Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Zalph, are you presently a member of a Com- 
munist cell ? 

Mr. Zaupu. I decline to answer that, sir, on the grounds of my 
rights within the Ist amendment, my rights reserved under the 9th 
and 10th, and my privilege in the 5th. 

Mr. Sourwrtne. Have you ever been employed by the Workers 
Library, publishers, a C ommunist publishing house 

Mr. Zauru. I decline to answer that, sir, on my rights in the 1st 

:mendment, my rights reserved in the 9th and 10th, saat my privilege 
in the 5th amendment. 

Mr. Sourwine. Were you, Mr. Zalph, at any time, the leader of a 
Communist group in the New York Times? 

Mr. Zautru. I decline to answer that question, standing on my rights 
in the 1st amendment, my rights reserved under the 9th and 10th 
amendments, and my privilege i in the 5th. 

Mr. Sourwine. Were you ever, sir, an organizer of a Communist 
Party unit? 

Mr. Zauru. I refuse to answer that question, standing on my rights 
in the 1st amendment, my rights reserved in the 9th and 10th, and my 
privilege in the 5th. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you obtain employment at the New York Times 
through Communist Party channels? 

Mr. Zatpu. No, sir. 

Mr. Sourwrne. How did you secure your present employment ? 

Mr. Zaueu. The customary method of coming into a printshop and 
applying for work ; the regular routine. 

Mr. Sourwine. No one sent you there ? 

Mr. Zatpu. No, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Have you ever secured employment for any member 
of the Communist Party ? 

Mr. Zauru. I decline to answer that, sir, on my rights in the Ist 
amendment, my rights reserved in the oth aaa 10th, and my privilege 
nthe 5th. 

Mr. Sourwine. You are a member of Typographical Local No. 67 

Mr. Zaten. Tam. 

Mr. Sourwine. So-called Big Six, the biggest typographical union 
in the world ? 

Mr. Zaupu. That is right. 

Mr. Sourwine. Are you familiar with the apprenticeship require- 
ments of that union 7 
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Mr. Zauru. I decline to answer that question, sir, on my rights 
reserved in the 9th and 10th, and my privilege in the 5th. 

Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Zalph, would you please tell this committee 
what possible connection the question concerning the apprenticeship 
requirements of the Typographical Union might have with any self- 
incrimination on your part ¢ 

Mr. Zauru. It has such a possible connection in my mind, sir, or 
otherwise I would not invoke these protections. 

Mr. Sourwine. Do you know Matilda Landsman ? 

Mr. Zatrn. I decline to answer that, sir, on my—standing on my 
rights in the 1st amendment, my rights reserved i in the 9th and 10th, 
and the privilege of the 5th amendment. 

Mr. Sourwtne. Are you aware of any Communist influences in the 
union to which you belong, the Big Six ? 

Mr. Zautrn. I decline to answer that question, sir, standing on my 
rights in the Ist , rights reserved in the 9th and 10th, and my privilege 
in the 5th. 

Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Zalph, are you an active part of a Communist 
conspiracy to take over the control of local No. 6, Typographical 
Union, and, through that local. eventually to seek to take over contro] 
of the Typographical Union iationally ? 

(Consultation between witness and his counsel.) 

Mr. Bouprn. Could we have that question repeated, please ? 

Mr. Sourwtne. Read the question, Mr. Reporter. 

(Question read.) 

(Further consultation between witness and his counsel. ) 





Mr. Zaurnu. I refuse to answer that question, sir, on the grounds of . 


my rights in the Ist amendment, and my rights reserved in the 9th 
and 10th, and my privileges in the 5th, and I also wish to state that I 
think it is a question entirely outside of the jurisdiction of this com- 
mittee and a preposterous question. 

Senator Hennrines. What rights do you refer to in the 10th amend- 
ment, sir? 

Mr. Zauru. Sir, it is‘my understanding that the 10th amendment 
continues and strengthens the inherent rights of people under the 
Constitution. 

Senator Henninos. Reservation of powers amendments, aren’t 
they ? 

Mr. Zatrn. Iam not an expert. 

Senator Henntnoes. Counsel knows that. 

Mr. Zatru. I am not an expert in legal terminology, sir; I am doing 
my best. 

‘Mr. Bouptn. The witness is relying upon the reservation of inher- 
ent powers to the States and to the people. 

Senator Henntnas. To the States? 

Mr. Bounty. And to the people. 

Senator Henntnes. And to the people ; those—— 

Mr. Bouprn. Those not specifically given to the Congress. 

Senator Henntnos (continuing). Reside in the people ? 


Mr. Bounty. Yes. There is an undetermined reserved right in those 
two amendments. 


Senator Hennrinas. Yes. 
Mr. Sourwtine. I have no more questions. 
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Senator JENNER. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Henninos. No questions. 

The CuatrMAN. Stand aside, please. 

Mr. Sourwine. Mr. John McManus. 

The Cuarrman. Hold your hand up, please, sir. 

You solemnly swear that the testimony you are about to give is the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God ? 

Mr. McManvs. [I affirm the truth in all answers I make. 


TESTIMONY OF JOHN T. McMANUS 


Mr. Sourwine. Are you a Quaker, Mr. McManus? 

Mr. McManvs. Sir? 

Mr. Sourwtne. I asked if you were a Quaker. That is solely to the 
question of the form of the oath that you took. 

Mr. McManvs. I consider my affirmation binding as any oath that 
might be taken. 

Senator Henninas. We know the witness has a right to either af- 
firm or swear. 

Mr. Sourwrne. That is correct. 

Mr. McManus, would you give the reporter your full name, please? 

Mr. McManvs. John Thomas McManus. 

Mr. Sourwrne. And your address? 

Mr. McManvs. 210 East 27th Street, New York City. 

Mr. Sourwine. Are you the editor of the National Guardian ? 

Mr. McManvs. I must decline to answer that question under my 
privilege of the fifth amendment to decline to be a witness against 
myself. 

Mr. Sourwrye. Is the National Guardian known to you as a weekly 
publication ? 

Mr. McManus. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwrne. I will show you, Mr. McManus, a copy of the Na- 
tional Guardian, December 26, 1955. It is opened to page 2, and the 
masthead shows, Cedric Belfrage, editor in exile; John T. McManus, 
general manager; James Aronson, executive editor, and I will ask 
you, sir, if you have ever seen a copy of the publication with those 
names on the masthead ? 

Mr. McManvs. Yes. I have seen it. 

Mr. Sourwine. Beg pardon? 

Mr. McManvs. Yes; I have seen such copies. 

Mr. Sourwine. Are you the John T. McManus there referred to? 

Mr. McManvs. I again resort to my privilege under the fifth amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Sourwine. All right, will you return the paper? 

I show you, Mr. McManus, a photostat of a statement on the form 
furnished for the statements required by the act of August 24, 1912, 
as amended, respecting ownership, management, and circulation. This 
statement purports to give the ownership, management, and circula- 
tion of the National Guardian, a weekly published in New York City, 
for October 1, 1955, and it bears at the bottom a signature in script, 
John T. McManus. I will ask you whether that is, in fact, your signa- 
ture? 

Mr. Damprorr. May we have a few minutes, please? 

Mr. Sourwine. Yes. 
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(Consultation between witness and his counsel. ) 

Mr. McManvs. I have no wish, counsel 

Mr. Sourwtne. Would you move that microphone up a little bit? 
The committee can’t hear you. 

Mr. McManus. Yes, sir. 

I have no wish to spar about these matters. I thought we had coy 
ered much of this in the executive session which we had previously. 

Mr. Sourwine. We couldn’t have covered this, sir, because we didn’t 
obtain these. 

Mr. McManus. But the general line of questioning which you are 
pursuing, we have covered before. I have no wish to, as I say, spar 
with counsel over public documents such as these. This is an apparent 
facsimile of my signature. 

Mr. Sourwine. Yes: you did file such a statement. 

Mr. McManus. I did. 

Mr. Sourwine. On behalf of the National Guardian ? 

Mr. McManus. Right. 

Mr. Sourwine. All right. 

L ask, Mr. Chairman, that this statement so identified be inserted in 
the record at this point. 

The Cuarrman. Admitted into the record. 

(The statement referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 1” and appears 
below :) 





(Publishers: File two copies of this Form with your postmaster. ) 


STATEMENT REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED 
BY THE ACTS OF MARCH 83, 1933, AND JULY 2, 1946 (Title 39, United 
States Code, Section 2383) SHOWING THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, 
AND CIRCULATION OF 


National Guardian (Insert exact title of publication), published weekly (State 
exact frequency of issue), at New York, N. Y. (Name of post office and State 
where publication has second-class entry), for October 1, 1955. 

1. The names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, and 
business managers are: 

Name and address 
Publisher: Weekly Guardiah Associates, Inc., 17 Murray St. New York 7, N. Y. 
Editor : Cedric Belfrage, 17 Murray St. New York 7, N. Y. 
Managing editor: James Aronson, 17 Murray St. New York 7, N. Y. 
Business manager: John T. McManus, 17 Murray St. New York 7, N. Y. 

2. The owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its name and address must be 
stated and also immediately thereunder the names and addresses of stockholders 
owning or holding 1 percent or more of total amount of stock. If not owned by 
a corporation, the names and addresses of the individual owners must be given. 
If owned by a partnership or other unincorporated firm, its name and address, as 
well as that of each individual member, must be given.) 

Name and address 
Weekly Guardian Associates, Inc., 17 Murray St. New York 7, N. Y. 
Cedric Belfrage, 17 Murray St. New York 7, N. Y. 
James Aronson, 17 Murray St. New York 7, N. Y. 
John T. McManus, 17 Murray St. New York 7, N. Y. 

38. The known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders owning or 
holding 1 percent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities 
are: (If there are none, so state.) 

Name and address 


None 

4. Paragraphs 2 and 38 include, in cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting ; 
also the statements in the two paragraphs show the affiant’s full knowledge and 
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belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, 
hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner. 

The average number of copies of each issue of this publication sold or dis- 
tributed, through the mails or otherwise, to paid subseribers during the 12 
months preceding the date shown above was: (This information is required 
from daily, weekly, semiweekly, and triweekly newspapers only.) 33,847. 


JOHN T. McMANUS. 
(Signature of editor, publisher, business manager, or owner) 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 28th day of September 1955. 

[SEAL ] 

Fay KAHN, 
Votary Public for the State of New York. 

Mr. Sourwine. Your attorney has not been identified. Would you 
dentify him ¢ 

Mr. McManus. Nathan Dambroff, 38 Park Row, New York City. 

Mr. Sourwine. New York City? 

Mr. McManus. New York City. 

Mr. Sourwine. Mr. McManus, are you at the present time a mem- 
ber of the Communist Party U.S, A.? 

Mr. McManus. On this question, sir, I shall avail myself again of 
the privilege under the fifth amendment to decline to be a witness 
against myself. 

Mr. Sourwine. Will you tell us what your employment has been 
during the past 20 years. 

(Witness consults with his counsel. ) 

Mr. McManus. I think I should en to extend it beyond 20 years, 
sir, if you have no objection. 

Mr. Sourwine. You m: Ly do so, of course. 

Mr. McManus. Because my employment has been almost wholly in 
the newspaper industry and, again, I suppose, in any recognizable 
sense, with employment on the New York Times, beginning in 1921. 

Prior to that I had been a county correspondent for a small West- 
chester County paper, and that employment continued for a number 
of years, interrupted by several years on the Marietta, Ohio, Register, 
after which I returned to the Times, and remained there until 1937. 
At the end of 1937 I left the Times, spent a short time with a motion 
picture company, Warner Bros., and then signed on as a contributing 
editor of ‘Time, the weekly news magazine. 

In the middle or early 1940, I left Time magazine to go with PM, 
which was then Information, and I stayed w ith PM until the middle 
part, I believe, of 1948. Beyond that time, as I did in the executive 
session, I will take the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Sourwine. You will take the fifth amendment concerning your 
employment since 1948 / 

Mr. McManus. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. When did you last work for the New York Times? 

Mr. McManvs. 1937. 

Mr. Sourwine. When did you last work for PM ¢ 

Mr. McManus. In 1948. 

Mr. Sourwrne. So that the period concerning which you do not 
wish to give answers concerns the period of your employment. since 
you left PM; is that right? 

Mr. McManvs. I think I should insert one thing which I over 
looked, that I was on leave of absence from PM for a period of months 
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during 1948 as the congressional secretary to Congressman Leo 
Isaacson of the 24th Congressional District, Bronx. 

Mr. Sourwine. Yes. I thought, perhaps 

Mr. McManvs. It is the employment thereafter that my privilege 
extends. 

Mr. Sourwine. I thought you would wish to include that employ- 
ment in the period concerning which you did not refuse to answer 
questions. 

Were you, Mr. McManus, ever on the international executive board 
of the American Newspaper Guild? 

Mr. McMants. I was, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. What other offices did you hold with the guild? 

Mr. McManus. Are you speaking of the national union or the local # 

Mr. Sourwine. The national guild, sir. 

Mr. McManvs. I just held the one office, regional vice president, 
American Newspaper Guild, CIO. 

Mr. Sourwine. Yes, sir. 

And what offices did you hold with the New York Newspaper Guild! 

Mr. McManvs. I wasa vice president, if you are speaking of the city- 
wide administration of the local, in other words, of the local adminis- 
tration, I was a vice president for a 1-year term, I believe, and president 
for 5 years. These are approximations. 

Mr. Sourwrine. Mr. McManus, during the time that you held these 
offices in the New York Guild, and the office you held in the national 
guild, were you a member of the Communist Party ? 

Mr. McManvs. I again claim my privilege under the fifth amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Sourwine. Can you tell us, sir, who owns the National 
Guardian ? 

(Witness confers with his counsel.) 

Mr. McManvs. I refuse to answer. 

Mr. Sourwine. You refuse to answer ? 

Mr. McManvs. Fifth amendment. 

Mr. Sourwine. Do you yourself control the polices of this publica- 
tion in any way? 

Mr. McManus. Again I refuse to answer. 

Mr. Sourwine. Do you know Cedric Belfrage ? 

Mr. McManvs. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwrnr. Do you know him as a member of the Communist 
Party? 

(Witness confers with his counsel.) 

Mr. McManus. No; I don’t know him as a member of the Com- 
munist Party. 

Mr. Sourwrtne. Do you know him as a past member of the Com- 
munist Party? 

Mr. McManvs. I know nothing of his past relationships. 

Mr. Sourwine. Then, is it true that you do not know of any mem- 
bership by Mr. Belfrage in the Communist Party at any time 

Mr. McManvs. That is true. 

Mr. Sourwine. Do you know James Aronson ? 

Mr. McManvs. I do. 

Mr. Sourwtne. Do you know Mr. James Aronson as a member of 
the Communist Party? 

Mr. McManvs. I do not. 
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Mr. Sourwine. Do you know him as a past member of the Com- 
munist Party ? 

Mr. McManus. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Sourwtne. Then is it true that you do not know of any con- 
nection by Mr. Aronson with the Communist Party at any time? 

Mr. McManus. Not of my knowledge, sir. 
Mr. SoUrwWIineE. Were you ever a ¢ wiididate ior public oftic &, sir, elec- 
tive public office ¢ ' 

Mr. McMants. I have been « candidate for public office three times. 

Mr. Sourwine. Were you ever a candidate—— 

Mr. McManus. In 19-—— 

Mr. Sourwine. Excuse me, did I interrupt you? Go ahead. 

Mr. McManus. In 1928 for the office of New York State Assembly 
on the Democratic ticket, Westchester County; in 1950 for the gover- 
norship of New York State on the American Labor Party ticket, and 
similarly in 1954 for the same office. 

Mr. SourwineE. Were you ever a candidate for public office on the 
Communist Party ticket ? 


“ 


Mr. McManvs. No, sir. 

Senator Hennings. You were nominated each time, were you, that 
you ran? 

Mr. McManus. Nominated ? 

Senator Hennines. You were the nominated candidate ? 

Mr. McManvs. I am afraid I don’t understand the question. 

Senator Hennines. Were you the nominated candidate in the three 
elections ? 

Mr. McManus. The nominated candidate; correct. 

Senator Henninos. In all three elections? 

Mr. McManvs. All three. 

Senator Henninos. To which you referred. 

Mr. Sourwine. Do you know Morris Schappes, S-c-h-a-p-p-e-s? 

Mr. McManvs. I know him; yes. 

Mr. Sourwtne. Do you know Mr. Schappes as a Communist? 

Mr. McManvs. I will avail myself of the fifth amendment on that 
question. 

Mr. Sourwrine. Did you ever sponsor a testimonial dinner for Ferdi- 
nand C. Smith, a member of the roomed Party ? 

( Witness conferred with his counsel. ) 

Mr. McManus. A Ferdinand Smith, whom I knew, was an officer 
of the New York State CIO, and a colleague of mine on the State 
board of the CIO. I do not recollect a testimonial dinner which I 
sponsored for Mr. Smith, but it might well have been true. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Did you know that Smith was a member of the 
Communist Party ? 

Mr. McManvs. I did not. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you, sir, in 1945 sign a statement urging Army 
commissions be granted to Communists ¢ 

(Witness conferred with his counsel.) 

Mr. McManvs. I don’t recall it, sir. I may well have. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Did you in 1950 sign a statement urging bail for 
11 Communist leaders ¢ 
Mr. McManus. I did; I believe I did. 
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Mr. Sourwine. Are you aware of the distribution of the National 
Guardian by the Chinese Communist forces to American prisoners of 
war in Korea? 

Mr. McManvs. I will resort to the fifth amendment on that ques- 
tion, sir. 

Senator Hrennines. Mr. Sourwine, has the question been asked as 
to whether this witness severed his connections with the New York 
Times in 1937 and has not been since connected with the New York 
Times ? 

Mr. Sourwine. I think it was embraced, sir. I would be glad to 
have it put again. I asked the witness when he last worked for the 
New York Times. He said in 1937. 

Senator Hennings. 1937. 

Mr. Sourwine. I will be glad to have it made clear. That was long 
before the period concerned, in which he takes the fifth amendment. 

Did you, sir, have anything to do with the arranging of the distri- 
bution of the National Guardian by Chinese Communist forces to 
American prisoners of war in Korea? 

(Witness conferred with his counsel.) 

Mr. Damprorr. Will you excuse us for a minute? 

(Witness conferred with his counsel.) 

Mr. McManvs. On advice of counsel I will plead the fifth amend- 
ment on this one. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you ever teach at the Jefferson School of Social 
Science ¢ 

Mr. McManvs. Fifth amendment, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you send greetings to the Daily Worker for 
May 1, 1945? 

Mr. McManus. Fifth amendment. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you sign a statement in behalf of the New 
Masses for April 22, 1947? 

Mr. McManvs. Fifth amendment. 

Mr. Sourwine. Were you a sponsor of Woman’s Day? 

Mr. McManus. The question was asked me before, Counsel. I have 
no recollection of any such celebration. 

Mr. Sourwine. Now, are you aware that the National Guardian 
has published lists of American prisoners of war in Korea? 

Mr. McManvs. I am aware of that; yes, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Will you tell the committee where the National 
Guardian obtained the information which it published in those lists? 

Mr. McManus. The information was obtained from a publication 
called the China Monthly Review. 

Mr. Sourwine. Who edited that, do you know? 

Mr. McManvs. A young American named John W. Powell, the son 
of an old China hand editor who, I think, died as a result of torture 
by the Japanese. 

“Mr. Sourwrne. Do you know whether this man John W. Powell, 
whom you characterized as a young American, is a Communist? 

(Witness confers with his counsel.) 

Mr. McManvs. I know nothing of his politics whatsoever. 

Mr. Sourwine. I am not talking about his politics; I am talking 
about his membership in the international Communist conspiracy. 
Do you have any knowledge concerning that? 
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Mr. McManus. That, since the question is put that way, sir, I shall 
have to take the fifth amendment on it. . 

Mr. SourwineE. Are you aware of the fact that Mr. Powell has testi- 
fied before this committee ? 

Mr.McManvs. I read of it, or something. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you ever read any of the testimony? 

Mr. McManus. I may have, yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. Having read that testimony, do you still charac- 
terize him as a young American? ; 

Mr. McManvs. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. Having received these lists, did you copy them 
directly from the China Monthly Review ? 

Mr. McManus. They came through the copies of the China Monthly 
Review, and I believed by correspondence with Mr. Powell. 

Mr. Sourwine. You received these lists in many instances direct 
from him, with personal letters to you; didn’t you? 

Mr. McManus. There probably was an exchange of correspondence. 

Mr. Sourwine. Yes. You quoted from some of his letters-— 

Mr. McManvs. Probably. 

Mr. SourwineE (continuing). In the columns of your paper, the 
National Guardian; haven’t you? 

Mr. McManus. Counsel has— 

Mr. Sourwtne. I am looking here at the issue of April 11, 19 
which says: 

With the last batch arriving last week, Review Editor John W. (Bill) Powell 
wrote from Shanghai— 
and so forth. 

Mr. McMants. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Were you a member of the executive committee of 
the New York Newspaper Guild in 1948 ? 

Mr. McManus. I was. 

Mr. Sourwine. Was James Aronson—— 

Mr. McManus. I believe I was not for the entire part of 1948. 

Mr. Sourwine. But for part of it? 

Mr. McManus. Part of it. 

Mr. Sourwine. In July of 1948 you were, were you not ? 

Mr. McManus. I believe so. 

Mr. Sourwtne. Was James Aronson the editor of Front Page at 
that time? 

Mr. McManus. I believe so. 

Mr. Sourwine. What was Front Page? 

Mr. McManus. The publication of the New York Local 3 of the 
Newspaper Guild. 

Mr. Sourwine. Were you in 1952 a sponsor for the Committee to 
Secure Justice for the Rosenbergs / 

Mr. McManvs. I was. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you resign, Mr. McManus, in 1948 as a member 
of the executive committee of the Newspaper Guild ? 

Mr. McManus. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did the Daily Worker criticize you for that re- 
signation / 

Mr. McManus. Counsel reminded me at the executive session that 
this was the case. I do not recall it of my own knowledge. I was 
out of the city a good part of the time. 
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Mr. Sourwrne. Did you, after announcing your resignation and 
after that action had been criticized by the Daily Worker, attempt to 
withdraw your resignation ? 

Mr. McManus. I do not recall that, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you at any time attempt to withdraw your re- 
signation ¢ 

Mr. McManvs. I do not believe so. 

Mr. Sourwine. Were there others who resigned at the same time 
you did from offices in the guild ¢ 

Mr. McManus. There were others who resigned at about the same 
time. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you, together with a group of those who had so 
resigned, threaten to run a slate of candidates to fill the vacancies? 

Mr. McManvs. I do not recall that, sir. I believe that I was out of 
the guild 3 months as an active member. 

Mr. Sourwine. Didn’t you announce such a maneuver, and wasn’t 
it referred to by Vice President Murphy as a switch in the party 
line dictated by the Daily Worker? 

Mr. McManus. That is all a matter of ancient history, sir. I have 
no recollection of it. 

Mr. Sourwrne. All right, sir. We will move on. 

When you yourself ran for president of the New York Newspaper 
Guild in 1947, did you receive Communist support ? 

Mr. McManvs. I received the support of a considerable portion of 
the New York guild membership, and they were the only ones entitled 
to vote in this election. Whether or not they were Communists is a 
matter of their own determination, and not mine. 

Mr. Sourwine. Didn’t you know that you were receiving solid Com- 
munist support ? 

Mr. McManvs. Would you kindly repeat that ? 

Mr. Sourwrne. Didn’t you know that you were receiving solid 
Communist support ? 

Mr. McManus. I had no way of knowing any such thing, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Had you made any negotiations or arrangements 
or agreements with anyone representing the Communist faction of 
the guild? 

Mr. McManvs. Sir, if you will separate the question, I might be 
able to answer it. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Surely. Had you made any arrangements with any- 
one representing the Communist faction of the guild ? 

Mr. McManvs. I know of no such faction, sir. 

Mr. Sourwrne. If you know of no such faction, you should not 
have had any trouble answering the question in its first state. 

Did you know any Communists in the guild, Mr. McManus? 

Mr. McManvs. I decline to answer that under the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Did you make any arrangements with any persons 
in the guild known to you to be Communists? 

Mr. McManvs. I did not. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you make any agreements with any persons in 
the guild known to you to be Communists ? 

Mr. McManvs. In what connection ? 

I will take the fifth amendment on it, anyway. I don’t know where 
it leads. 
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Mr. Sourwine. Did you enter into any negotiations with persons 
in the guild known to you to be Communists ¢ 

Mr. McManvs. Mr. Counsel, I think in the private sessions we went 
into this fairly thoroughly, and I thought I explained to you then—l 
am sorry that the record of the other hearing is not apparently avail- 
able here—I thought I explained to you then that my participation in 
the leadership of the New York guild was a part of a whole middle-of- 
the-road attempt to bring together w arring factions, and so on, in the 

guild, for the achievement of better wages and working conditions, and 

that in the period covered or included in my offic ership of the guild, 
we did bring together almost all sections of the guild into one united 
group whic h did in the course of those years achieve giant steps in 
gains in wages and working conditions, bringing, for “example, the 
hiring-in wages of writing men from somewhere in the neighborhood 
of $60 to somewhere over $100 in that period, so that we had no time, 
nor did I devote any time or energy in trying to catalog or otherwise 
separate, one from the other, my colleagues in the membership of the 
Newspaper Guild. 

Mr. Sourwine. I am not asking you whether you cataloged or sepa- 
rated. I just want an answer to the question. 

Mr. McManus. When you ask questions such as, do I know who is 
Communist and who is not, you are presuming that 1 have somehow 
cataloged these people. But it was just my job to do just the opposite, 
sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. My question is whether you entered into any negoti- 
ations with people on the guild known to you to be Communists. 

Mr. McManus. The answer to that, sir, 1s the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Sourwine. All right. Did you know, sir, that you had received 
37 out of 37 votes from the guild members on the Morning Freiheit ? 

Mr. McManus. I don’t recall those figures, sir. It is quite possible. 

Mr. Sourwtne. Did you know that they had all voted for you? 

Mr. McManus. I think that was true in many units. There were 
some 50 units in the Newspaper Guild. 

Mr. soe Was that a Communist publication ? 

Mr. McManus. I do not know of my own knowledge whether it 
or not. 

Mr. Sourwine. You do not. How many members of the publica- 
tion’s staff do you think voted for you ? 

Mr. McManvs. I have no recollection. 

Mr. Sourwtne. Do you know that the New Masses gave you 16 out 
of 18 votes ? 

Mr. McManvs. I am pleased if they did, sir, but I don’t recall the 
figure. 

Mr. Sourwine. Do you know that the Daily Worker gave you 63 
out of 63 votes? 

Mr. McManvs. I am equally pleased. I wish I had gotten 1,200 out 
of the 'Times. 

Mr. Sourwine. The question was, did you know? 

Mr. McManus. I don’t recall. I must have read the returns, but at 
this moment I do not know whether I knew it. I don’t know it now of 
my own knowledge, sir. 

‘Mr. Sourwine. Do you know whether the staffers on the Daily 
Worker have to be Communists in order to hold their jobs ? 
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Mr. McManus. I know of no such requirements, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Were you ever assigned to recruit members of the 
Communist Party ? 

Mr. McManus. No, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you ever obtain any employment through Com 
munist Party channels or with Communist assistance known to you / 

Mr. McManus. I personally, sir ? 

Mr. Sourwine. Yes. 

Mr. McManvs. No. 

[amsorry. The answer is no. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Did you ever secure employment or assistance in 
securing employment from any member of the Communist Party, 
known to you to be such ? 

Mr. McManus. No, I don’t think so, sir, not that I know of. 1 
haven’t had too many jobs to give people. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Going back to the letters which you published pur- 
portedly from prisoners of war, did you have assurance from anyone 
as to the authenticity of these letters ? 

Mr. McManus. I refuse to answer on the grounds of the fifth amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Sourwtrne. You refuse to answer ? 

Mr. McManus. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did it make any difference to you in publishing 
these letters whether they were critical of the United States? 

Mr. McManvs. I refuse to answer on the same grounds. 

Mr. Sourwtne. Were these letters, to your knowledge, selected be- 
cause they were critical of the United States? 

Mr. McManvs. The fifth amendment. 

Mr. Sourwtne. Mr. Chairman, I would like, with the permission 
of the Chair, to read 4 of these letters as they appeared consecutively 
in column 1 on page 4 of the National Guardian of April 11, 1951. 
They are br ief, and they preface the question that I want to ask the 
witness. 

The Cuatrman. Proceed. 

Mr. Sourwine (reading) : 

Capt. Stephen Urtamo (Thurtamo?) to his wife, Beatrice, 733 Washington 
Street, Allentown, Pa. : 

This bad dream could have been avoided through realization of the rights of 
people to live in peace without interference of strong-armed nations. Both Joe 
and Bill could come to the fore by teaching their congregations the stupidity 
shown by the United Nations in their aggression in Korea. 

The United Nations wants awakening. 

Then there are dots to indicate deletion. 

The next one: 

Cpl. Albert Dixon to his wife Annie, 512 O’Connee Street, Manchester, Ga: 

I hope to be home as soon as our big shots leave these people alone and keep 
their noses out of other people’s affairs. 

Then there are some dots to indicate a deletion : 

I won't fight another war unless it’s for my home. 


The next one: 


Pat De Beneditto to his mother, 358 Jersey Street, Staten Island, N. Y.: 

I read the papers of some people in the United States believing the Chinese 
are the aggressors. That’s a lot of baloney. Right back at home are the ag- 
gressors. They are the reason why I am here. 
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Bob Messman, to Mrs. Marty Messman, 1243 Masonic Avenue, San Francisco: 
It will be a real tragedy if the American people let our warped Asian policy 
drag us into another war. 


Then some dots indicating deletions. 


The United States is knocking its head against a wall if they continue to sup- 
port Chiang’s debunked regime. These people have been real frie nds. 

Now, the question, Mr. McManus, is who was responsible for the 
deletions that were indicated by the dots. 

Mr. McManvs. I again resort to the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Sourwine. Are you aware that many of the so-called peace 
appeals which you published in the National Guardian were pro- 
cured from American prisoners of war by torture ? 

Mr. McManvs. The fifth amendment. 

Mr. Sourwrne. I have no more questions of this witness. 

Senator Hennrinos. No questions. 

Senator Wetker. No questions. 

Senator JENNER. No questions. 

The Cuarrman. You may stand aside. 

Senator Henninos. Is this witness dismissed from the subpena, 
Mr. Chairman? Do you want to make an announcement whether the 
subpena is to remain in force ? 

The CuatrmMan. He is released from the subpena. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Mr. Allan James Aronson, next witness. 

The Cuarrman. Hold up your hand, please, sir. 

Do you solemnly swear that the testimony you are about to give 
is the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you 
( rod 2 

Mr. Aronson. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF ALLAN JAMES ARONSON 


Mr. Sourwrne. Your full name, please. 

Mr. Aronson. Allan James Aronson. 

Mr. Sourwine. A-]-l-a-n? 

Mr. Aronson. That is it. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Your address? 

Mr. Aronson. New York City, 801 West End Avenue. 

Mr. Sourwine. You are accompanied by counsel ? 

Mr. Aronson. The same as Mr. McManus, Nathan Dambroff, 38 
Park Row, New York. 

Mr. Sourwine. Is Mr. Dambroff counsel individually for you and 
for the preceding witness, or is he counsel for your publication, the 
National Guardian ? 

Mr. Aronson. He is my individual counsel here today. 

Mr. Sourwine. Right. Are you the same Allan James Aronson 
who testified before the McCarthy committee in 1953 ? 

Mr. Aronson. Yes; I am. 

Mr. Sourwine. Are you, Mr. Aronson, a member of the Communist 
Party, USA, at the present time? 

Mr. Aronson. I must assert my privilege under the fifth amend- 
ment on that question. 

Mr. Sourwine. Are you, Mr. Aronson, connected in any way with 
the National Guardian? 
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Mr. Aronson. My answer is the same, the fifth amendment. 

_ Mr. Sourwrne. Mr. Aronson, I will show you an issue of the Na 
tional Guardian, the issue dated December 25, 1955. The masthead 
shows, “Cedric Belfrage, Editor in Exile, John T. McManus, Genera! 
Manager, and James Aronson, Executive Editor,” and I will ask you 
if you have seen a copy of this publication bearing these names in thi 
masthead ? 

Mr. Aronson. I have seen such a copy. 

Mr. Sourwine. Are you the James Aronson there referred to? 

Mr. Aronson. I must assert my privilege under the fifth amendmen: 
on that question. 

Mr. Sourwine. Are you, sir, aware of the testimony given by th 
witness who preceded you, Mr. John T. McManus? 

Mr. Aronson. I was present in the room. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you hear him testify with respect to one James 
Aronson ¢ 

Mr. Aronson. Yes; I did. 

Mr. Sourwine. Are you the James Aronson to whom he referred ? 

Mr. Aronson. Yes; [am—I believe I am. 

Mr. Sourwine. Well, then, you are the James Aronson who is execu 
tive editor of the National Guardian ; are you not? 

Mr. Aronson. I must assert my privilege under the fifth amendment 
Mr. Sourwrne. Mr. Aronson, is there anything about the nature- 
are you aware of any phase of the activity of the National Guardian 

which if made public might lead to your prosecution ? 

Mr. Aronson. I must assert my privilege under the fifth amendment 
on that question. 

Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Aronson, have you ever been employed by th« 
United States Government ? 

Mr. Aronson. Yes; I have been. 

Mr. Sourwine. In what capacity, sir? 

Mr. Aronson. Asa press control officer in Germany, 1945-46. 

Mr. Sourwrne. In what part of Germany were you stationed ? 

Mr. Aronson. Western military district. 

Mr. Sourwine. Were you at what was known as SHAEF ? 

Mr. Aronson. Under SHAEF control, yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. How many press control officers were there at that 
place at that time ? 

Mr. Aronson. Well, it is hard to say exactly. I would say it num- 
bered somewhere about 15. 

Mr. Sourwine. About 15? 

Mr. Aronson. Something like that. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you all have substantially the same rank ? 

Mr. Aronson. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwrne. You were all equal in rank ? 

Mr. Aronson. Pretty much, yes. 

Mr. Sourw1ne. Who was your immediate superior at that time ? 

Mr. Aronson. Well, at the information district control headquarters 
it was a man named Luther Conant. 4 

Mr. Sourwine. And above him? 

Mr. Aronson. Brig. Gen. Robert McClure. 

Mr. Sourwine. And above him? 

Mr. Aronson. General Eisenhower, I believe. 
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Mr. Sourwine. That puts you pretty close to the top in the chain of 
command. What were your duties as press control officer ? 

Mr. Aronson. My duties were to investigate candidates for licenses 
for German newspapers who had been screened by Army Intelligence 
teams. 

Mr. Sourwine. Wh selected you for that duty ? 

Mr. Aronson. I was hired through the Office of War Information 
in New York. 

Mr. Sourwine. Well, they did not stipulate your duty at the time 
you were hired, did they ? : 

Mr. Aronson. Well, I believe I was hired as a press control officer. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did all press control officers have the same duties 
you have just outlined ? 

Mr. Aronson. Pretty much. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Did you ever recommend the granting of licenses 
to German newspapers edited by persons known to you to be Com- 
munists ? 

Mr. Aronson. These persons were known to everybody from the 
top command down to be Communists. 

Mr. Sourwrne. What persons? 

Mr. Aronson. It was dealt with in accord with regulations which 
we were following. 

Mr. Sourwine. That is, your regulations required the licensing and 
the subsidization by the United States Government of newspapers 
edited by Communists? 

Mr. Aronson. The Communists were not excluded. 

Senator Wetxer. A question, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Proceed. 

Senator Weixer. Where did you get the regulations from, Mr. 
Witness ? 

Mr. Aronson. They were regulations which were over the signature 
of General Eisenhower, regulations for reconstitution of the press of 
Germany. 

Senator Weiker. Came clear from the top command down? 

Mr. Aronson. That is right. 

Senator Wetker. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did they in terms say anything about Communists? 

Mr. Aronson. They excluded specifically anybody who had had 
iny part in the direction or participation in the Nazi press under the 
Hitler regime, and anybody who applied for a license under the regu- 
lations had to state specifically what party he was a member of. 

Mr. Sourwtne. Now, you recommended the licensing of the Frank- 
furter Rundschau, edited by Arno Rudert, a known Communist ! 

Mr. Aronson. No. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you recommend the licensing of the Rhein- 
Neckar Zeitung edited by a Rudolph Agricola? 

Mr. Aronson. Rudolph Agricola was one of three licensees, one of 
whom was the President, President of the West German Republic, 
Theodore Heuss. 

Mr. Sourwine. In what other instances did you recommend the 
licensing of newspapers edited by persons known to you to be Com- 
munists ¢ 

Mr. Aronson. I believe one other, in Kassel, a town in North Ger- 
many. 
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Mr. Sourwine. And the paper ? 

Mr. Aronson. The Hessische Nachricht. And may I say in pass- 
ing that this gentleman was one of a board of seven licensees of dif 
ferent political parties. 

Mr. Sourwine. Who was the Communist editor in that case? 

Mr. Aronson. I don’t even recall his name. 

Mr. Sourwine. Were you, sir, at that time a member of the Com 
munist Party ? 

Mr. Aronson. I must assert my privilege under the fifth amend 
ment. 

Mr. Sourwine. Are you aware, sir, that the National Guardian, of 
which you are now executive editor, was distributed to American 
prisoners of war in Korea by Chinese Communists ? 

Mr. Aronson. I must assert my privilege under the fifth amend 
ment. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you, Mr. Aronson, ever accept directives from 
the publications commission of the Communist Party ? 

Mr. Aronson. I must assert my privilege under the fifth amend 
ment. 

Mr. Sourwine. Have you consulted members of that commission at 
any time? 

Mr. Aronson. My answer is the same. 

Mr. Sourwine. Do you know Alexander Trachtenberg ? 

Mr. Aronson. My answer is the same. 

Mr. Sourwine. Do you know Simon Gerson ? 

Mr. Aronson. I must refuse to answer that under the fifth amend 
ment. 

Mr. Sourwine. Do you know V. J. Jerome? 

Mr. Aronson. The same answer. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you, sir, ever sign an appeal for amnesty for 
Communist prisoners 4 

Mr. Aronson. | am not aware that I have. I may have. 

The EE: In 1940, were you a member of the Communist 
Party, U.S. A.? 

Mr. eam I must decline to answer that question, sir. 

The CuarrMan. I'd like to ask you this question: People who have 
employed you, have you made known that you were a member of the 
Communist Party, U.S. A.? 

Mr. Aronson. I must assert my privilege in answer to that question, 
the fifth amendment. 

The Cuatrman. Now, you were employed by OWI, were you not? 

Mr. Aronson. I was. 

The CHarrMan. By what individual ? 

Mr. Aronson. I believe the man who interviewed me for employ- 
ment was a man named James Clark. 

The Cuarrman. Did you tell Mr. Clark that you were a member of 
the Communist Party, U.S. A.? 

Mr. Aronson. I must decline to answer that question under the fift!: 
amendment. 

The CHatrmMan. Now, where else have you been employed ? 

Mr. Aronson. Well, my first newspaper job was on the Boston 


Evening Transcript. I went from there to the New York Herald 
Tribune. 
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The CuairMan. Wait—he says—— 
Mr. Aronson. I would prefer the lights off, Mr. Chairman. I find 


them distracting. 


The Cuatrman. All right, very well. 

Mr. Aronson. From the Herald Tribune I went— 

The CHarrmMan. Now—— 

Mr. Aronson, Sorry—— 

The CHatrMan. Let’s take the Boston paper. Did you tell them 
when they employed you that you were a member of the Communist 
Party / 

Mr. Aronson. I must decline to answer that question under the fifth 
unendment, 

Senator Weiker. May I interrupt? Were you asked whether or 
not you had ever been a member of the Communist Party 4 

Mr. Aronson. I don’t recall that I was, sir. 

Senator WeL_ker. Had you been asked, what would have been your 
answer ¢ 

Mr. Aronson. I must refuse to answer that question under the fifth 
imendment. 

Senator Hennincs. Does that answer apply to all of the publica 
tions for which you have worked as well as the OWL, that you don’t 
recall whether you were asked as to your membership in the Com 
munist Party ? 

Mr. Aronson. Yes; the same answer applies. 

Senator HENNINGs. You don’t recall ? 

Mr. Aronson. I don’t recall. Shall I continue my employment 
record, 

The CHarrMAN. Go ahead; yes, sir. 

Mr. Aronson. New York Herald Tribune—did I say that? 

The CHarrMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Aronson. From there to the New York Post. I took a leave of 
absence from the Post to go overseas. When I came back I went back 
to the Post, and then was e employed by the New York Sunday Times. 

During the course of my period on the Times, I took a leave of 
absence to become editor of Front Page, a publication of the News- 
paper Guild of New York. 

Senator Hennines. When was that, sir / 

Mr. Aronson. That was the year 1947, I believe. 

Senator Hennines. And you returned from the service when? 

Mr. Aronson. 1946. 

Mr. Sourwine. Had you completed your answer to the Senator's 
question about your employment ¢ 

Mr. Aronson. Yes; I have. 

Mr. Sourwitne. When did you go with the National Guardian / 

Mr, Aronson. I refuse to answer that question, fifth amendment. 

Mr. Sourwine. When did you leave the New York Times ? 

Mr. Aronson. 1948, the spring, I believe. 

Mr. Sourwine. Were you, sir, in 1949 a supporter of the Nationa! 
Council of Arts, Sciences, and Professions? 

Mr. Aronson. I must assert my privilege under the fifth amend- 
ment on that question. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you participate in the so-called Scientific and 
Cultural Conferences for World Peace, held at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel in March of 1949? 
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Mr. Aronson. I must assert the fifth amendment there, too. 

The Cuatrman. Were you asked by any of your employers when 
you applied for employment if you were a nahn of the Communist 
Party? 

Mr. Aronson. I donot recall. I don’t believe I was. 

The Cuatrman. Yes,sir. All right. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you, sir, ever obtain employment through Com- 
munist assistance or Communist channels? 

Mr. Aronson. I must refuse to answer that question, fifth amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Did you ever secure employment for persons known 
to you to be Communists? 

Mr. Aronson. I must refuse to answer that question on the grounds 
of the fifth amendment. 

Senator Weixer. Mr. Aronson, at any time, since 1946, did you 
ever swear to a loyalty oath for the Government of the United States? 

Mr. Aronson. Any time since 1946? 

Senator WeLKer. Yes. 

Mr. Aronson. I don’t believe the occasion ever arose. 


Senator Wetker. Do you recall ever having sworn to a loyalty 
oath ? 


Mr. Aronson. I don’t recall, sir. 

Senator Wetker. Very well. 

Mr. Sourwitne. Mr. Aronson, did the National Guardian during 
the period of your executive editorship publish so-called peace appeals 
from American prisoners of war? 

Mr. Aronson. I decline to answer that question on the fifth amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Are you aware that the National Guardian pub- 
lished lists of American prisoners of war ? 

Mr. Aronson. I decline to answer that question on the grounds of 
the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Sourwrne. You heard the testimony of Mr. McManus, that 
such lists were received from Mr. Powell in China? 

Mr. Aronson. I heard his testimony. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Is that testimony true to your knowledge? 

Mr. Aronson. I must refuse to answer that question on the grounds 
of the fifth amendment. 

Senator Weriker. One question, Mr. Aronson: Did you ever know 
a man by the name of William Hinton? 

Mr. Aronson. Yes: I knew William Hinton. 

Senator Wetker. Where did you know him? 

Mr. Aronson. We were in training together at Fort Benning, Ga. 

Senator Werxer. That was in the armed services. 

Mr. Aronson. Well, we were attached to the armed services—we 
were not part of it. 

Senator Werxer. And when did you last see or hear from him? 

Mr. Aronson. I believe I saw him at a social evening a couple of 
months ago. 

Senator Werxer. Where? 

Mr. Aronson. I don’t recall, sir. 

Senator Wetker. You recall meeting him at a social evening but 
you don’t know where? 
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Mr. Aronson. I am not sure. 

Senator Wetker. Have you corresponded with Mr. Hinton? 

Mr. Aronson. I have not. To the best of my recollection I have 
not. 

Senator WetxKer. Do you know where Hinton had been in the past, 
oh, say 4 or 5 years? 

Mr. Antemeote I knew he had been in China. 

Senator Wetker. You knew he had been in Red China. 

Mr. Aronson. I knew he had been to China; yes, sir. 

Senator Werxer. I asked you did you know he had been in Red 
China? 

Mr. Aronson. Well, a question of characterization—he was on the 
mainland of China. 

Senator Wetxer. I will do the questioning; you do the answering. 

Mr. Aronson. Yes. 

Senator WeLKErR. You knew he had been beyond the Iron Curtain, 
as we call it? 

Mr. Aronson. Yes. 

Senator Wetker. Did you hear from him directly or indirectly? 

Mr. Aronson. You mean? 

Senator Weiker. While he was over in Red China? 

Mr. Aronson. I never heard from him from China, to the best of 
my recollection. 

Senator Wetker. Did you hear from him with respect to any activ- 
ity he may have had with respect to the prisoners of war, our prisoners 
of war? 

Mr. Aronson. I have no knowledge of his activities in China. 

Senator Werxer. Did you discuss with him when you saw him at 
some place you can’t remember, a few months ago, whatever he may 

have done while in Red China? 

Mr. Aronson. Excuse me, sir. 

(Consultation between witness and his counsel.) 

Mr. Aronson. As far as I recall, sir, it was simply a social dis~ 
cussion about everyday matters. 

Senator WeLker. Just current day matters or past day matters? 

Mr. Aronson. Current matters. 

Senator Wetxer. Did he tell you anything about his sister, Joan 
Hinton? 

Mr. Aronson. He did not. 

Senator Werker. Did you know Joan Hinton? 

Mr. Aronson. I did not. 

Senator WetKker. You didn’t see fit to inquire as to where he had 
spent 4 or 5, maybe 6 years during the Korean conflict ? 

(Consultation between witness and his counsel.) 

Senator Wetker. Certainly, counsel, go ahead. 

(Consultation between the witness and his counsel.) 

Mr. Aronson. I did not discuss with him where he was during that 
time, Senator. 

Senator Wetxer. You had not seen him since you finished your 
service together ? 

Mr. Aronson. I saw him, I believe, once before that. 
Senator Wetxer. Where was that? 
Mr. Aronson. He came to my home for dinner. 
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Senator We._ker. He came to your home for dinner? 
Mr. Aronson. Yes. 
Senator WeLKeR. Where was that? 
Mr. Aronson. In New York City. 
Senator WeLker. New York City? 
Mr. Aronson. Yes. 
Senator We._ker. How did you happen to come in contact with 
him in New York City? Did he call you or did you call him ? 
Mr. Aronson. I believe he called me. 
Senator We._ker. He called you? 
Mr. Aronson. Yes. 
Senator We_krer. What time of day was it when he called you? 
Mr. Aronson. I don’t recall. 
Senator WreLkEr. You don’t recall ? 
Mr. Aronson. No. 
Senator We_ker. He came out alone; did he? 
Mr. Aronson. Yes, he did. 
Senator Weiker. You had dinner together and I take it a sociable 
evening ¢ 
Mr. Aronson. That is right, sir. 
Senator Wevker. ‘That is twice you have seen him ? 
Mr. Aronson. Yes, 
Senator WeLkKeErR. Since your departure, when you were last with 
the armed services ¢ 
Mr. Aronson. Yes. 
Senator WeLker. At no time during that time did you ask him about 
what he had been doing in Red China ¢ 
Mr. Aronson. He described at the first meeting, at dinner at my 
house, his work at the Agricultural Experimentation Station, the 
question of a new method of breeding cows and cattle to produce 
more milk. 
Senator Weriker. Anything else? Did he describe to you any- 
thing else ¢ 
Mr. Aronson. He described that at considerable length, and I don’t 
recall his describing anything else. 
Senator We.ker. Did he talk to you about visiting any prisoner- 
of-war camps 4 
Mr. Aronson. He did not. 
Senator WeLker. Of the United Nations? 
Mr. Aronson. To the best of my knowledge he did not. 
Senator WeLker. You did not ask him about that ? 
Mr. Aronson. I did not. 
Senator Weiker. You seem to recall quite vividly the fact that 
he discussed this dairy proposition with you. 
Mr. Aronson. Yes, do. He gave a very vivid description of it. 
Senator Werker. Is that about the only thing he discussed with 
you that afternoon and evening ? 
Mr. Aronson. To the best of my knowledge that is about the only 
thing he discussed, his experiences in China. 
Senator WeLker. You are a pretty good friend of Bill Hinton; 
aren’t you? 
Mr. Aronson. No, not especially. I met him at the first time in 
Fort Benning. 
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Senator Werker. A good enough friend so that he would call 
you up at any time of the day, and you would invite him to your 
home for dinner? 

Mr. Aronson. Yes. 

Senator WELKER. Do you want to tell the committee that outside of 
the dairy business and ordinary social conversation, that is all you 
discussed ? 

Mr. Aronson. That is what I would like to tell the committee. 

Senator Wetker. After leaving an old comrade a long time ago, 

: seeing him go one way in one direction over the globe, and you 
another, you “didn’t ask him anything other than what he was doing 
with respect to dairy cows in Red China? 

: Mr. Aronson. He volunteered this information. I didn’t put ques- 

tions to him, Senator. 

Senator Wetker. Now, is that about all you can recall for the 
committee of what transpired between you and Mr. Hinton? 

Mr. Aronson. Yes. 

Senator Wetxker. How long did this occasion last? When did the 
evening end ? 

Mr. Aronson. Oh, I should say it went on for about two and 
half or so hours. 

Senator Weiker. Two and a half hours. Who else was present at 
that meeting ? 

Mr. Aronson. My wife was present. 

Senator WeLker. Anyone else? 

Mr. Aronson. Nobody else. 

Senator We.Lker. That is all. 

Mr. Sourwine. Before we leave Mr. Hinton, may I ask one ques- 
tion, Mr. Chairman ? 

Will you tell the committee what was this new method of breeding 
cows and cattle that you remember so vividly ? 

Mr. Aronson. Iam sorry; that is out of my depth. 

Mr. Sourwine. I have two questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Were you aware, sir, that the National Guardian had published 
peace appeals signed by American prisoners of war who, in many 
cases, were tortured in order to secure from them those appeals ? 

Mr. Aronson. I must refuse to answer that question under the fifth 
amendment. 

Mr. Sourwrine. Did the National Guardian, under your executive 
editorship, publish, from Communist sources, charges that the USA 
was engaged in germ warfare ? 

Mr. Aronson. I must refuse to answer that question under the fifth 
amendment. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did the National Guardian, under your executive 
editorship, publish during the Korean war attacks upon the United 
States? 

Mr. Aronson. I am sorry, sir, would you repeat that question ? 

Mr. Sourwtne. Did the National Guardian, under your executive 
editorship, publish during the Korean war attacks upon the United 
States? 

Mr. Aronson. I must refuse to answer that question also under the 
fifth amendment. 

Senator Werxer. Mr. Chairman, may I interrogate? 

The Cuarrman. Proceed. 
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Senator Weiker. With respect to the germ warfare question pro 
pounded to you by council, you heard of the germ warfare allegation 
I take it? 

Mr. Aronson. I have. 

Senator Werker. You read that where? 

Mr. Aronson. I have read it in the general press. 

Senator Wevker. In the general press. 

Did you, being a learned man, make an attempt to see whether or 
not that accusation could be and was true? 

Mr. Aronson. I must refuse to answer that question, Senator, under 
the fifth amendment. 

Senator WeLker. You read it in the press, but yet you made no in- 
vestigation to find out whether or not it was true or whether or not 
it was false ? 

Mr. Aronson. My answer is the same, Senator. 

Senator Werker. I take it, in view of the fact that you heard of 
this, it is your unqualified testimony that at no time did you publish 
or cause to be published or supervise to be published anything about 
germ warfare in the National Guardian ? 

Mr. Aronson. I must assert my privilege under the fifth amend- 
ment in answer to that. 

Senator Weixer. Did William Hinton ever talk to you about germ 
warfare ? 

Mr. Aronson. To the best of my knowledge, he did not. 

Senator Werxer. To the best of your knowledge? What do you 
mean? Don’t you think that you would remember if he did ? 

Mr. Aronson. He did not. 

Senator Wetxer. Very well. 

Did Mr. Powell ever discuss with you anything about germ war- 
fare? 

(Witness confers with his counsel.) 

Mr. Aronson. I must refuse to answer that question under the fifth 
amendment. 

Senator Werxker. Well, had he discussed it with you, do you think 
you would have remembered it ? 

Mr. Aronson. I must give the same answer to that question, Senator. 

Senator WeLker. Very well. 

Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Aronson, do you know John T. McManus? 

Mr. Aronson. I do. 

Mr. Sourwtne. Do you know him as a member or former member 
of the Communist Party? 

(Witness confers with his counsel.) 

Mr. Aronson. I do not. 

Mr. Sourwine. Do you know Cedric Belfrage? 

Mr. Aronson. I do. 

Mr. Sourwine. Do you know him as a member or former member 
of the Communist Party ? 

Mr. Aronson. I must refuse to answer that question under the fifth 
amendment. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you ever work with Mr. Belfrage elsewhere 
than on the National Guardian ? 

(Witness confers with his counsel.) 

Mr. Aronson. If you delete reference to the Nationa] Guardian in 
that question, I will answer that question. 
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Mr. Sourwine. Well, of course. Did you ever work with Mr. 
Belfrage? 

Mr. Aronson. I worked with Mr. Belfrage in Germany. 

Mr. Sourwtne. Where ? 

Mr. Aronson. In the Western Military District. 

Mr. Sourwine. What was his capacity ? 

Mr. Aronson. He wasa press-control officer also. 

Mr. Sourwine. You and he were 2 of the 15 press-control officers? 

Mr. Aronson. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. Were you billeted together ? 

Mr. Aronson. No, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you work together in the same office ? 

Mr. Aronson. We worked together on occasional jobs. 

Mr. Sourwtne. Where were your offices? 

Mr. Aronson. In the field. 

Mr. Sourwine. Where were your offices with respect to one another ? 

Mr. Aronson. Well, he was out in field mostly. He had no perma- 
nent base. I was based in Bad Hamburg for the most part, and in 
Wiesbaden. 

Mr. Sourwtne. Where were his headquarters, do you know? 

Mr. Aronson. He was responsible to the Wiesbaden District. 

Mr. Sourwine. Was he your superior in any sense ? 

Mr. Aronson. No, he was not. 

Mr. Sourwtne. Were you his superior in any sense? 

Mr. Aronson. No, I was not. 

Mr. Sourwine. I have no other questions, Mr. Chairman, of this 
witness. 

Senator Hennrnos. No further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator WeLker. No further questions. 

The CrarrMaAn. You are excused, released from the subpena. 

We will recess the hearing until—the hearing tomorrow was set at 
10 o'clock in the morning. I understand that there will be a Republi- 
can caucus at that time. We are going to tentatively set it at 11 
o’clock, but we will not convene until the Republican caucus is over. 

Senator Henninos. Mr. Chairman, may I say that I must go to a 
meeting of the Democratic Policy Commitee at 1:30 tomorrow. I 
wil] make every effort to be here thereafter as soon as possible. I will 
not ask the committee to wait, but I wanted to tentatively express my 
reasons for not being here at that time. 

(Whereupon, at 4:45 p. m., the subcommittee recessed, to recon- 

vene at 11 a. m., Thursday, January 5, 1956.) 
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COMMUNIST ACTIVITY IN NEW YORK 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 5, 1956 


UnItTep States SENATE 
SuBCOMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE THE ADMINISTRATION 
OF THE INTERNAL Security Act AND Orner INTERNAL 
Security Laws, oF THE CoMMITTFE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
Washington, D.C. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 11:40 a.m., in room 
318, Senate Office Building, Senator James O. Eastland (chairman of 
the subcommittee) presiding. 
Present : Senator Eastland (chairman of the subcommittee). 
Also present: J. C. Sourwine, chief counsel; and Benjamin Mandel, 
research director. 
The Cuarrman. Come to order. 
I do not see any point in starting for a 15-minute session. I had 
understood that two other members of the committee would be here. 
Now, we are going to recess until 2 o’clock. 
(Whereupon, at 11: 42 a. m., the subcommittee recessed, to reconvene 
at 2 p.m., Thursday, January 5, 1956.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Present: Senators Eastland, Jenner, Welker, and Watkins. . 
The CrarrmMan. Will you hold your hand up, please, sir. 
You solemnly swear that the testimony you are about to give to the 
Senate Internal Subcommittee is the ‘truth, the whole truth and 
nothing but the truth, so help you God ? 
Mr. Atgertson. I do, sir. 


LE 


TESTIMONY OF OTTO RENTINO ALBERTSON, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Mr. Sourwitne. Would you give your full name ? 

Mr. Atpertson. My name is Otto Rentino Albertson. 

Mr. Sourwtne. Where do you live, Mr. Albertson ? 

Mr. AtBertson. 61 East Ninth Street, New York 3, N. Y. 

Mr. Sourwrne. You are accompanied by counsel ? 

Mr. Arpertson. Yes. May I present my counsel, Mr. Victor 
Rabinowitz. 

Mr. Sourwrne. And may I ask counsel, are you a member of a law 
firm in New York City ? 

Mr. Rasrnowrtz. Yes, I am. 

Mr. Sourwitne. Your address ? 

Mr. Rartnowrrz. 25 Broad Street. 
Mr. Sourwine. The address of the firm ? 
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Mr. Raprnowitz. 25 Broad Street. 

Mr. Sourwine. Where are you employed, Mr. Albertson ? 

Mr. Auperrson. I, too, am employed in the New York Times, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Are you a member of the Communist Party, Mr. 
Albertson ? 

Mr. Avsertson. I stand on my privilege under a fifth amendment 
and refuse to answer that question, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Do you, too intend to take the fifth amendment with 
respect to all questions concerning Communist activity on your part? 

(Witness consults with his attorney). 

Mr. Atserrson. That depends on the question, sir. 

Mr. Sourwtne. Very good, sir, then we will ask the questions, 

Have you ever attended any Communist meetings? 

Mr. Axrerrson. I refuse to answer under my privilege of the fifth 
amendment. 

Mr. Sourwtne. Do you know any coworkers of yours who are known 
to you to be members of the Communist Party ? 

Mr. Aunerrson. I refuse to answer under the fifth amendment, sir, 

Mr. Sourwtne. Are you, Mr. Albertson, 2 member of Local 6 of 
the Typographical Union known as the Big Six? 

{r. Atnertson. Yes, sir; I am. 

Mr. Sourwine. Your occupation is a printer? 

Mr. Atnertson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SourwIne. Presently employed as a proofreader ? 

Mr. ALpERTSON. No, sir. 

Mr. Sourwtnr. What is your present job? 

Mr. Atsertson. I am ina transition, sir; because of my eye affliction. 
I am working part time as a makeup man, part time as a proofreader, 
with the accent on makeup, in that I will ultimately transfer to that 

category, until I am to be operated on. 

Mr. Sourwtne. Mr. Albertson, are you familiar with the apprentice- 
ship requirements of the typographical union? 

Mr. Atpertson. Ina general way, sir. 

Mr. Sourwinr. What is the apprenticeship required ? 

Mr. Atrertson. Beg your pardon? 

The CrarrmMan. Excuse me, counsel. Excuse me, Mr. Albertson. 

Mr. ALBertson. Yes, sir. 

The Cratrman. I want the record to show that Senator Hennings 
is not present because he is attending a meeting of the Democratic 
policy committee, but will be present later in the afternoon. 

Now proceed. 

Senator Jenner. Senator Watkins said he would be by after he 
had gone to his office. 

Mr. Sourwine. What is the apprenticeship requirement for the 
union, sir? 

Mr. Atpertson. Six years. 

Mr. Sourwine. Six years. Is that true in all branches of the craft 
or is it considered as a single craft with apprenticeship to cover all 
of the skills? 

Mr. Axpertson. Well, so far as I know it is true in all branches. 
You are considered to be a competent printer if you have served an 
apprenticeship. There are, however, other ways of entering the union. 
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Mr. SOURWINE. Well. for instance, Suppose you were to become a 
linotype operator, would it take 6 years apprenticeship under the 
union rules ? 

Mr. Atnertson. I don’t know precisely how that operates, sir. I 
do know that it is possible for a linotype operator to be given a union 
card in an organization process. 

Mr. Sourwtne. How do you know that is possible? 

Mr. Atsertson. Well, I know it by general information. 

Mr. Sourwtne. Do you know of any instance in which that has 
been done 4 

Mr. Atzertson. I beg your pardon ? 

Mr. Sourwtne. Do you know of an instance in which that has been 
done? 

Mr. Aupertson. I refuse to answer that. sir: under my privilege 
under the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Sourwine. Do you know Matilda Landsman ? 

Mr. Atrertson. I refuse to answer, sir; under my privilege under 
the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Sourwine. Don’t you know that Matilda Landsman has re- 
cently become a linotype operator after formerly working as a secre- 
tary, and that she got her union card after an apprenticeship of less 
than 2 years? 

Mr. Atsertson. I refuse to answer under the fifth amendment, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Albertson, are you aware of any plan or pro- 
gram by the Communist Party for gaining control of Local 6 of the 
Typographical Union? 

Mr. Ateertson. I refuse to answer that under the fifth smendment. 
sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Albertson, are you inder control or discipline 
or instructions of the Communist Party with respect to your testi- 
mony here? 

Mr. Atsertson. I refuse to answer that, sir, under the fifth amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Sourwtne. Is there anyone in the room, to your knowledge, 
who is your superior in the Communist Party who is here to watch 
your performance ¢ 

Mr. Atspertrson. I refuse to answer under the fifth amendment, six. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Do you know Mr. Zalph? 

Mr. Atpertson. I refuse to answer under the fifth amendment. sir. 

Mr. Sourwtne. Did you obtain employment with the New York 
Times through Communist channels or with Communist assistance? 

Mr. Atgertson. I refuse to answer under the fifth amendment, sir. 

Mr. Sourwrne. I have no more questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jenner. I have no questions. 

The CHatrMAn. You may stand aside, and you are released from 
the subpena. 

Mr. Atsertson. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Mr. William Price. 

The CuatrmMan. Wait just a minute, please. 

Do you have objections to your pictures being taken, sir? 

Mr. Wirrenserc. No. 

The Cuamman. Would you hold your hand up, please, sir? 
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Do you solemnly swear the testimony you are about to give the Senate 
Internal Security Subcommittee is the truth, the whole truth and noth- 
ing but the truth, so help you God ? 

Mr. Price. I do, sir. 


TESTIMONY OF WILLIAM A. PRICE, NEW YORK; N. Y. 


Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Price, would you give the reporter your full 
name, please ? 

Mr. Price. William A. Price. 

Mr. Sourwine. And your present address. Mr. Price. 

Mr. Price. 446 West 55th Street, New York City. 

Mr. Sourwine. You are here represented by counsel. Would you 
introduce your counsel, please, for the record ? ‘ 

Mr. Price. Mr. Philip Wittenberg, 70 West 40th Street, New York 
City. 

Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Price, what is your business or profession ? 

Mr. Price. | am a newspaper reporter. 

Mr. Socrwine. Where are you employed ¢ 

Senator Jenner. What is it, sir? 

Mr. WirrenperG. May we have the lights off, please ? 

Mr. Sourwine. Where are you employed. 

The Cuatrman. Wait just a minute. 

Mr. Wirrenverc. May we have the lights off, please? We did 1ot 
object, | rut they are right in our eyes, 

The Cuarrman. Yes. Turn the lights off, please. 

Mr. Sourwine. Where are you employed, Mr. Price? 

Mr. Price. The New York Daily News. 

Mr. Sourwine. How long have you been employed there ? 

Mr. Price. I have been employed there since 1940. with, I believe, 
41/, years out for military service. 

Mr. Sourwinr. You were an officer in the Navy, were you not ? 

Mr. Price. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. You attained the rank of lieutenant, senior grade / 

Mr. Price. Yes: I did, sir, as a Naval aviator. 

Mr. Sourwine. Are you presently in the Naval Reserve? 

Mr. Pricer, No, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Now, before you went with the New York Da‘! 
News, did you have sap newspaper employment ? 

Mr. Price. Yes, sir; I did. 

Mr. Sourwtne. Would vou tell us about that, please, for the record: 
just name the newspapers and the dates when you worked there. 

Mr. Price. | would appreciate a chance to talk to counsel just a 
moment. 

Chairman Eastianp. Yes, you may proceed. 

(Witness conferred with his counsel.) 

Mr. Price. I forget the exact dates. Mr. Sourwine, but for about 6 
months prior to my employment with the Daily News I worked for 
a weekly newspaper in Springfield, N. J., called the Springfield Sun, 
and before that briefly in California I did some free-lance feature work 
for a small paper in Santa Paula, Calif. 

Mr. Sourwtne. Wasthat the Santa Paula Chronicle? 

Mr. Price. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Sourwine. Have you had any other newspaper experience ? 

Mr. Price. No, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. And your capacity on each of these papers was as a 
porter ; is that right? 

Mr. Price. Well, as I s say, on the Santa Paula paper it was as a free- 
lance feature writer, and for the Springfield Sun, it was as a general 
factotum, I suppose you might say, including a sports columnist, and 
so forth. 

Mr. Sourwtne. Mr. Price, you went to work for your present em- 
ployer as a copy boy, is th ut right ? 

Mr. Price. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sourwtne. How long have you been a reporter ? 

Mr. Price. AsI recall, it was 1946. 

Mr. Sourwine. You were a candidate for vice president on the rank- 
and-file slate of the New York New spaper Guild in 1949 ? 

Mr. Price. I would like a chance to consult with counsel on this. 

Mr. SourwIne. Sure. 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

Mr. Price. I would like to make an inquiry of the committee as to 
why this wee is put. 

Mr. Sourwine. The question is put to qualify you as a person of 
whom we can ae questions with respect to the persons who were on 
that slate and the manner in which that slate was supported. 

(Witness conferred with his counsel.) 

Mr. Price. I will refuse to answer that, sir, on the basis of- 

(Witness conferred with his counsel. ) 

Mr. Price. Or I respectfully object to this question on the grounds 
that it is not within the power and the jurisdiction of this committee 
to inquire into my political beliefs, my religious beliefs, or any other 
personal or pr ivate affairs and anv associational activities. 

[ further object on the gr ound that I am a private citizen engaged 
in work in the newspaper field. I hold no office of public honor or 
trust. I am not employed by any governmental department. I am 
not under salary or grant from any governmental department. 

[ further object on the grounds that any maneny ioe. into my poli- 
tical beliefs, my religious beliefs, any other personal or private affairs 
and my associ: itional activities is an inquiry into personal and private 
affairs which is beyond the powers of this committee. 

I rely not upon my own opinion but upon statements contained in 
the opinion of the Supreme Court of the United States, in among 
others, Quinn v. United States; Emspak vy. United States, Bart v. 
United States, and specifically in the opinion in Quinn by Mr. Chief 
Justice Warren in which he said 

Mr. Sourwine. You will pardon me, sir, we don’t need a legal 
memorandum. You have sufficiently stated your grounds. The mem- 
orandum can briefly be put into the record. We don’t need legal argu- 
ment on the point. 

Ilave you fully stated your ground, you are challenging the com- 
mittee’s jurisdiction, and is that the whole ground on which you are 
refusing to answer the question ? 

Mr. Price. No, sir; I haven’t. I have not stated my objections yet. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Do you have any other grounds? The ground is a 
challenge to the committee’s jurisdiction, is it not ? 
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Mr. Price. No, sir; it goes far beyond that. I would like to state 
the ground. 

Mr. Sourwine. Are you claiming the fifth amendment privilege? 

Mr. Price. 1 would refuse to answer that except as I may put my 
own objections to these answers—these questions. 

Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Price, counsel i is telling you what to say. I re. 
spectfully request that the Chair instruct counsel that he is available 
for consultation by the witness but he is not to whisper the answer to 
every questi ion before the witness answers. 

The CuatrMan. Well, that is, of course, the rule, and it is a ve ry 
proper rule. When the client desires to confer with counsel that js 
his privilege. We will recognize it. Counsel cannot suggest answers 
toa witness. 

Now, I am going to overrule the objection. I think your duty, Mr. 
Price, to answer the question is very clear. I order and direct you 
to answer it, sir. 

Mr. Price. I would like to consult my counsel. 

The Cuarrman. All right, sir. 

(Consultation bet ween witness and his counsel.) 

Mr. Price. Mr. Sourwine, I would like to inquire as to whether or 
not I can stand on the objec tion which was made by me to these ques 
tions 1n the e xecutive session. 

The CuarrMan. That was overruled. 

Mr. Sourwine. I am attempting to ascertain, sir, whether you ‘a8 
sire to claim any privilege under the fifth amendment. You have no 
done so. You have the right to do so if you feel that a truthful an 
swer to the que stions woul | tend to form at least a link in the chain 
to incriminate you, 

You do not have to claim it in any particular language, but you 
are to make it clear to the committee that you intend to claim that 
privilege if that is your intention, And I want the record to show 
whether you do intend to claim your fifth amendment privilege. 

Mr. Price. All right, sir, I didn’t understand the question before 
but I would like to consult again with counsel, if I may. 

(Consultation between witness and his counsel. ) 

Mr. Price. Mr. Sourwine, I wonder if I could put it this way: | 
intend to stand on the objection as made before this committee in a 
closed session, and this objection does not include the use of the fifth 
amendment. 

The Cuarrman. I order and direct you to answer the question, sir 

Mr. Price. Could I consult with counsel again ? 

Mr. Sourwine. Counsel is still informing the witness in a whisper 
what todo. You may, of course, consult with counsel but it would be 
appreciated if counsel would withhold his advice until you seek such 
consultation. 

(Consultation between witness and his counsel.) 

Mr. Price. Well, Mr. Sourwine, perhaps you could clarify some 
thing for me. My appearance before the c losed hearings answered this 
question. I am not sure right now what the question is, whether this 
is just a question as to whether or not I intend to take the fifth amend- 
ment but can I stand on my—the objection as made by me before the 
closed hearing ¢ 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Reporter, read the question, please. 
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Mr. Sourwine. I can restate it. The question is whether you ran for 
second vice president of the New York Newspaper Guild on the rank 
and file slate in 1949. 

Mr. Price. Well, you see this is where I was confused because I 
thought the question was: Do I intend to use the fifth amendment. 

Phe CHAIRMAN. I want you to answer that question. 

Mr. Sourwine. You were declining to answer this question as to 
whether you ran for second vice president of the Newspaper Guild. 
rhen | was inquiring as to whether your refusal was based solely 
on the objection which you had made to the committee’s jurisdic- 
tion or whether you also intended to claim the privilege of the fifth 

endment. 

The Cuairman. Just answer the question that the reporter read, 
npienuse, SIT. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you in 1949 run for second vice president of 

e New York Newspaper Guild on the rank and file slate? 

Mr. Price. 1 would like to consult with counsel, sir 

(Consultation between witness and his counsel. ) 

Mr. Price. Well, I decline to answer that question on the grounds 
stated in my objection and on the further grounds that no legislative 
purpose can be served by such a question at this point, inasmuch as I 
have replied to this question in executive hearing. 

Mr. Sourwine. In connection with your refusal to answer this ques- 
tion, are you claiming your privilege under the fifth amendment ? 

Mr. Price. I’d like to consult with counsel, sir. 

(Consultation between the witness and his counsel. ) 

Mr. Price. No, sir; lam not. 

Senator JENNER. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHatrMan. You are ordered, directed, and instructed to answer 
the question under penalty of contempt of the United States Senate. 

Mr. Price. I would like to consult with my counsel, sir. 

(Consultation between the witness and his counsel.) 

Mr. Price. I decline to answer that question on the grounds stated 
by me in my objections to such questions when I was appearing before 
the closed hearings in this matter 

Mr. Sourwrne. Do you inc lude in those grounds any asserted privi 
lege under the i amendment ? 

Mr. Pricer. I'd like to consult with counsel. 

(Consultation between the witness and his counsel. ) 

Mr. Price. No, sir: I do not. 

Mr. Sovrwtne. Mr. Price, I show you a photostat of an issue of 
Spotlight for December 1949. Itsays: 

Spotlight—issued by the rank and file of the New York Newspaper Guild— 
and I will ask you if you ever saw that issue of Spotlight before, 
not the photostat but a copy of the issue of which this is a photostat. 

(Photostat shown to witness. ) 

Mr. Price. I'd like to consult with counsel on this. 

(Consultation between the witness and his counsel. ) 

Mr. Price. I decline to answer that question on the grounds stated 
by me in my objection before the closed hearing. 

Mr. Sourwine. All right. 
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I ask, Mr. Chairman, that this issue of Spotlight which carries 
the ad: 

For a Fighting Team—For the Guild: Vote Rank and File (The middle row 
on your ballot) : 

President: Arthur Pollock 

Ist Vice Presi.: Jerre Smoot 

2nd Vice Pres.: William Price 

3rd Vice Pres. : Ed Conwell 

Exec. Vice Pres.: Sol Fox 

Sec.-Treas.: Dan Mahoney 
be inserted in the record at this point, as the document which the 
witness has declined to identify. 

Chairman Eastrianp. It will be admitted into the record. 

(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 2” and appears 
on p. 1685.) 

Mr. Sourwine. Are you, Mr. Price, a member of the Communist 
Party, U.S.A.? 

Mr. Price. I would like to consult with counsel. 

(Witness consults with his counsel.) 

Mr. Price. I would decline to answer that question, sir, but I would 
do it on the basis of my objection which was made to this committee 
in closed hearings, and I would ask that such an objection be placed 
on the record of this he: ring, in addition. And I would 

Mr. Sourwtne. When you say “your objection,” do you refer to 
the memorandum you submitted at the time of the executive session? 

Mr. Price. I refer to my objection cited when I declined to answer 
questions. I would decline to answer further on the grounds that 
no legislative purpose can be served by asking me, at this time again, 
questions, the answers to which this committee knows full well from 
the executive hearings. 

Mr. Sourwine. Does your objection, sir, as you are attempting to 
make it by reference to your previous testimony, include any claim of 
privilege under the fifth amendment ? 

Mr. Price. J would like to consult with counsel, sir. 

(Witness consults with his counsel. ) 

Mr. Price. No, sir, it does not include the use of the fifth amend- 
ment, but I would like to inquire, if I may, as to whether or not 
my request that this objection as made in the closed hearings of this 
committee will be or has been inserted upon the record. 

Senator Jenner. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Sourwine. I could read it, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jenner. I think that ought to go in our record, and not 
by reference. 

Mr. Sourwine. May I read the record and ask if that is the ob- 
jection now? 

Senator Jenner. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. You said, Mr. Price: 

I refuse on the following grounds: 

I, William A Price, do hereby respectfully object to this question on the grounds 
that it is not within the power and jurisdiction of this committee to inquire into 
my political beliefs, my religious beliefs, any other personal and private affairs, 
my associational activities. 

I further object on the grounds that I am a private citizen engaged in work 
in the newspaper field. I hold no office of public honor or trust. I am not em- 
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Al 
powe 


ployed by any governmental department. I am not under salary or grant froy 
any governmental department 

I further object on the grounds that any investigation into my political beliefs 
my religious beliefs, any other personal and private affairs, and my associationa| 
activities, is an inquiry into personal and private affairs which is beyond the 
powers of this committee. I rely not upon my own opinion but upon statements 
contained in the opinions of the Supreme Court of the United States. Among 
others in Quinn v. United States (99 L. ed. (Advance p. 565) )., Emspak v. United 
States (99 L. ed. (Advance p. 585)), Bart v. United States (99 L. ed. (Advance 
p. 602) ), and specifically in the opinion in Quinn, by Mr. Chief Justice Warre 

Now, that is what you read here earlier today. Is that your 
objection ? 

Mr. Pricer. This is, in part, the beginning of my objection, sir. 

Senator Jenner. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. Price. Certainly it is not my objection. 

Senator Jenner. Mr. Chairman, I think the objection should be 
stated. He says, “in part.” What is the rest of the objection ? 

Mr. Sourwine. I got to the point of the memorandum, sir. A 
memorandum was submitted which was discussed at the prior hearing, 
and that memorandum was submitted for the record, and I was asking 
the witness if he desired that memorandum made a part of this 
record and made the basis for his objection, 

The CuatrmMan. That is what I understood the witness requested, 
and I was about to order that it be done. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Is that satisfactory, sir? 

Mr. Pricer. Yes, sir. 

(The statement was marked “Exhibit No. 3” and appears below :) 


. 


ExHisit No. 3 


1. I, William A. Price, do hereby respectfully object to this question on the 
grounds that it is not within the power and jurisdiction of this committee to 
inquire into: 

(a) My political beliefs. 

(b) My religious beliefs. 

(c) Any other personal and private affairs. 
(7d) My associational activities. 

2. I further object on the grounds that I am a private citizen engaged in work 
in the newspaper field. I hold no office of public honor or trust. I am not em- 
ployed by any governmental department. I am not under salary or grant from 
any governmental department. 

3. I further object on the grounds that: 

A. Any investigation into my political beliefs, my religious beliefs, any other 
personal and private affairs, and my associational activities, is an inquiry into 
personal and private affairs which is beyond the powers of this committee. I 
rely not upon my own opinion but upon statements contained in the opinions 
of the Supreme Court of the United States. Among others, in Quinn v. United 
States (99 L. ed. (Advance p. 565) ), 2mspak v. United States (99 L. ed. (Advance 
p. 585)). Bart v. United States (99 L. ed. (Advance p. 602) ). and specifically in 
the opinion in Quinn, by Mr. Chief Justice Warren, in which he said: 

“But the power to investigate, broad as it may be, is also subject to recognized 
limitation It cannot be used to inquire into private affairs unrelated to a valid 
legislative purpose. Nor does it extend to an area in which Congress is forbid- 
den to legislate. Similarly, the power to investigate must not be confused with 
any of the powers of law enforcement: (2) those powers are assigned under our 
Constitution to the Executive and the judiciary. * * *” 

The same opinion has been expressed, among others, in United States v 
Rumely, (345 U. S. 41, 58), in a concurring opinion by Mr. Justice Douglas: 

“The power of investigation is also limited. Inquiry into personal and private 
affairs is precluded.” 

In MeGrain v. Daugherty (273 U. S. 135), the Court said: 

“Neither house is invested with ‘general’ power to inquire into private affairs 
and to compel disclosures.” 
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{nd in Kilbourn v. Thompson (103 U. S. 168), the Court said: 

“Neither the Senate nor the House of Representatives ‘possesses the general 
nower of making inquiry into the private affairs of the citizens’.” 

In West Virginia State Board of Education v. Barnette, (319 U. S. 624), the 
urt, in an opinion by Mr. Justice Jackson said: 

“If there is any fixed star in our constitutional constellation it is that no official, 
high or petty, can prescribe what shall be orthodox in politics, nationalism, 
eligion, or other matters of opinion or force citizens to confess by word or act 
their faith therein.” 

It follows therefore that this committee is without power to examine into my 
political, religious, associational, and private affairs. 

B. I further object on the ground that the right to refuse to answer to any 
cial, or indeed to anyone, with regard to one’s personal affairs is a valuable 

eht in a democracy which ought not lightly be ceded, or indeed ought ever be 
impinged upon by any public official. The Congress of the United States is 
omposed of elected officials who have no power to intrude into the private 

ffairs of American citizens. They cannot by resolution increase their consti- 
tutional authority. As was said by the Supreme Court of the United States in 
lones v. Securities & Exchange Commission (298 U.S.1): 

“The citizen when interrogated about his private affairs has a right before 
uuswering to know why the inquiry is nade: and if the purpose discl 
. legitimate one, he may not be compelled to answer.” 

And again in MceGrain v. Daugherty (273 U.S. 135): 

“That a witness rightfully may refuse to answer where the bounds of the 
power are exceeded.” 
~ It was said by Mr. Justice Frankfurter in United States v. United Mine Work- 

¢ of America (330 U. S. 258, 307) : 

“The historic phrase ‘government of laws and not of men’ epitomizes the dis- 
tinguishing character of our political society.” * * * 

‘A government of laws and not of men’ was the rejection in positive terms of 
rule by fiat, whether by the fiat of governmental or private power. Every act of 
Government may be challenged by an appeal to law, as finally pronounced by 
this Court.” 

And again in Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. v. Sawyer (343 U. S. 579): 


} 


osed is not 


“The accretion of dangerous power does not come in a day. 
ever slowly, from the generative force of unchecked disregard of the restrictions 
that fence in even the most disinterested assertions of authority.” 

Within the meaning of these decisions I regard it as one of the duties of a 
citizen of the United States to be vigilant against the accretion of dangerous 
power. I call to the attention of this committee the opinion of Mr. Justice 


It does come, how- 


Douglas in Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. v. Sawyer (343 U. S. 579), that even the 
cold war and the emergencies said to have been created thereby: “did not create 
power.” 

©. I further object on the ground that under the first amendment to the Consti- 
tution the power of investigation by Congress in matters involving freedom of 
speech and freedom of the press is limited. There can be no investigation ex- 
cept for the purpose of legislation. As was said by Mr. Justice Van Devanter 
in MeGrain v. Daugherty (273 U.S. 135,178) : 

“The only legitimate object the Senate could have in ordering the investigation 
was to aid it in legislating.” 

The Congress of the United States has no constitutional right to legislate 
with regard to prior restraint on utterance in either form; no ex post facto law 
can be passed determining innocence or criminality, and therefore any investi- 
gations into my speech or communications is beyond the power of this com- 
mittee. As was said by Mr. Justice Douglas in United States v. Rumely (345 U.S. 
41, 5S) ‘ 

“Through the harassment of hearings, investigations, reports, and subpenas 
Government will hold a club over speech and over the press. Congress could 
not do this by law. The power of investigation is also limited. Inquiry into 
personal and private affairs is precluded.” 

D. I further object on the ground that under our Constitution our Govern- 
ment is a Government of limited powers, tripartite in form, consisting of the 
legislative, the judicial, and the executive. This separation is fundamental to 
the preservation of the rights of the people in order that no one department 
may, through its power, rise to become a despotic arbiter. This committee 
through this investigation into my political, associational, religious, and private 
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affairs is trespassing upon the judicial department and has caused a lack of 
balance of power which constitutes a threat to my liberty as an American citizen 
and is an unconstitutional usurpation. This usurpation has reached the point 
where the Supreme Court of the United States in United States v. Rumely (345 
U. 8. 41, 44), said: 

“And so, we would have to be that ‘blind’ Court, against which Mr. Chief 
Justice Taft admonished in a famous passage, that does not see what all others 
ean see and understand, not to know that there is wide concern, both in and out 
of Congress, Over some aspects of the exercise of the congressional power of 
investigation.” 

No place is that usurpation better seen than in the trespassing by the legisla- 
ture upon the judiciary. As was said in Lichter v. United States (334 U. S. 742, 
779): 

“In peace or in war it is essential that the constitution be scrupulously 
obeyed, and particularly that the respective branches of the Government keep 
within the powers assigned to each by the Constitution.” 

And again in Myers v. United States (272 U. 8S. 52, 116), by Mr. Justice Taft: 

“If there is a principle in our Constitution, indeed in any free constitution 
more sacred than another, it is that which separates the legislative, executive, 
and judicial powers.” 

And again by Mr. Justice Brandeis in Myers v. United States (272 U.S 
293, 71 L. ed. 160) : 

“The doctrine of the separation of powers was adopted by the Convention of 
1787 not to promote efficiency but to preclude the exercise of arbitrary power. 
The purpose was not to fight friction but, by means of the inevitable friction inci- 
dent to the distribution of the governmental powers among three departments, 
to save the people from autocracy.” 

And again in Kilbourn v. Thompson (103 U.S. 168) : 

“It is believed to be one of the chief merits of the American system of written 
constitutional law that all the powers entrusted to governments, whether State 
or National, are divided into the three grand departments; the executive, the 
legislative, and the judicial. * * * It is also essential to the successful working 
of this system that the persons entrusted with power in any one of these branches 
shall not be permitted to encroach upon the powers confided to the others but 
that each shall by the law of its creation be limited to the exercise of the power 
appropriate to its own department and no other.” 

E. I further object on the ground that the principle enunciated in these cases 
has been restated this year by the Supreme Court in Quinn when it said: 

“Section 192, like the ordinary Federal criminal] statute, requires a criminal) 
intent—in this instance, a deliberate, intentional refusal to answer. 


* * co * * * * 


“Clearly not every refusal to answer a question propounded by a congressional 
committee subjects a witness to prosecution under section 192. * * *” 

Not only did the founders of our Republic separate the departments of Gov- 
ernment, but they also limited the powers of each of those departments. It is 
a simple statement known to every American schoolchild that our Government 
consists of separate departments, that the powers of each of those Gepartments 
is limited, and that all rights not granted to the Government are reserved to the 
people. 

To be specific, Congress has the specific power to legislate granted to it by the 
Constitution. It has an implied power to investigate which, however, can be no 
broader than the power to legislate. In the absence of proposed legislation there 
can be no investigation for all powers not expressly granted or necessarily implied 
are reserved to the people. Neither of the tripartite departments of our Gov- 
ernment can claim any residual power as a basis for acting. In order that there 
might be no doubt about the limitations of power and the wish not to grant resid- 
ual power the citizens of the several States insisted on the insertion in the Bill 
of Rights an amendment 9: 

“The enumeration in the Constitntion. of certain rights, shall not be construed 
to deny or disparage others retained by the people.” 

They reinforced amendment 9 by amendment 10: 

“The powers not delegated to the United States by the Constitution, nor pro- 
hibited by it to the States, are reserved to the States respectively, or to the people.” 

This Congress and the committees appointed by it can enjoy only the powers 
expressly granted in the Constitution or necessarily implied therefrom. Con- 
gressmen or committeemen thereof as officials of the Government do not have, 
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and cannot arrogate to themselves, a power to intrude into the private affairs 
of the people of the United States, a power which the people reserve to them- 
selves. The arrogation of power may be curtailed either by an appeal to the 
courts, or what is to be more hoped for, by the self-discipline of those entrusted 
with authority. The possibility of petty tyranny is ever present in a democracy 
unless the body of officialdom is wise and knows that self-limitation is essential 
to the success of our scheme of government. As Mr. Justice Frankfurter said in 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. v. Sawyer (343 U.S. 579) : 

“A constitutional democracy like ours is perhaps the most difficult of man’s 
social arrangements to manage successfully. Our scheme of society is more 
dependent than any other form of government on knowledge and wisdom and 
self-discipline for the achievement of its aims.” 

3ut when such self-discipline is not apparent in the actions of any governing 
body then it becomes the duty of the citizen to challenge that act by an appeal 
to law. It is that duty which I here feel obliged to maintain. (See United States 
y. United Mine Workers of America, 330 U. S. 258.) 

This committee by compelling me to leave my ordinary pursuits and to attend 
before it for the purpose of testifying with regard to my political beliefs, my 
religious beliefs, other personal and private affairs, and my associational activi- 
ties, is acting as a judicial indicting and accusatory power. It is intruding into 
the judicial sphere and is following a practice which closely parallels the practices 
which resulted in bills of attainder, being prohibited by our Constitution, article 
I, section 10. 

I object to this question as coming within the condemnation and prohibition of 
that section. 

The Supreme Court said in United States v. Lovett (328 U. S. 303, 317) : 

“Those who wrote our Constitution well knew the danger inherent in special 
legislative acts which take away the life, liberty, or property of particular named 
persons, because the Legislature thinks them guilty of conduct which deserves 
punishment. They intended to safeguard the people of this country from punish- 
ment without trial by duly constituted courts.” * * #* 

“And even the courts to which this important function was entrusted were 
commanded to stay their hands until and unless certain tested safeguards were 
observed. An accused in court must be tried by an impartial jury, has a right to 
be represented by counsel, he must be clearly informed of the charge against him, 
the law which he is charged with violating must have been passed before he com- 
mitted the act charged, he must be confronted by the witnesses against him, he 
must not be compelled to incriminate himself.” * * * 

“Our ancestors had ample reason to know that legislative trials and punish- 
ments were too dangerous to liberty to exist in the Nation of freemen they en- 
visioned. And so they proscribed bills of attainder.” 

But a bill of attainder need not be the specific bill of attainder referred to in 
the Constitution. It may be any legislative act taken in connection with known 
punishments which together constitute a deprivation of civil rights. So to ask 
me whether I am or have been a member of the Communist Party may have dire 
consequences. I might wish to defend myself by taking recourse to the protection 
of the provisions contained in the Bill of Rights or challenge the pertinency of 
the question to the investigation. Should I invoke the protection of the Bill of 
Rights and the Constitution I thereby place my livelihood and my position in 
society in a position of jeopardy Many of our States, municipalities, educational 
institutions, the Federal Government itself, and even private employers, have 
adopted rules of exclusion from employment for persons taking recourse in the 
Bill of Rights or the Constitution. 

The Supreme Court of the United States took cognizance of this condition in 
1950, a time when it had not yet reached the full flavor of today. For in 1950, 
Mr. Justice Black concurring in Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Com. v. McGrath 
(341 U. S. 128, 144, 145), said: 

“In this day when prejudice, hate and fear are constantly invoked to justify 
irresponsible smears and persecution of persons even faintly suspected of enter- 
taining unpopular views, it may be futile to suggest that the cause of internal 
security would be fostered, not hurt, by faithful adherence to our constitutional 
guaranties of individual liberty. Nevertheless, since prejudice manifests itself 
in much the same way in every age and country and since what has happened 
before can happen again, it surely should not be amiss to call attention to what 
has occurred when dominant governmental groups have been left free to give 
uncontrolled rein to their prejudices against unorthodox minorities. * * * 
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Memories of such events were fresh in the minds of the founders when they for- 
bade the use of the bill of attainder.”’ 

And he said further : 

“Moreover, officially prepared and proclaimed governmental blacklists possess 
almost every quality of bills of attainder, the use of which was from the beginning 
forbidden to both National and State Governments,” (United States Constitution 
art. I, secs. 9, 10). 

As was said in United States v. Lovett (828 U. 8. 3038, 324), cited by Mr. Justice 
Black in the preceding opinion : 

“Figuratively speaking all discomforting actions may be deemed punishment 
because it deprives of what otherwise would be enjoyed.” * * * 

“The deprivation of any rights, civil or political previously enjoyed, may be 
punishment, the circumstances attending and the causes of the deprivation deter 
mining this fact.” 

Upon all the grounds aforesaid I object to the question propounded by the com- 
mittee tome. This objection is made upon the advice of counsel as to my rights. 

Counsel who appears for me is Philip Wittenberg of 70 West 40th Street, 
Borough of Manhattan, New York City. 


The Cuarrman. All right. 

Senator JENNeR. Now, Mr. Chairman, I move 

The Cuamman. Now, I overrule the objection, as not a valid objec- 
tion. I think your counsel well knows that. And I order and direct 


you to answer that question under penalty of contempt of the United 
States Senate. 


Mr. Pricer. I would like to confer with counsel, sir. 

(Witness consults with his counsel. ) 

Mr. Price. Well, sir, my counsel and I believe that this is a vatid 
objection, and I intend to stand on it. 

Mr. Sourwine. Now, you were asked at the executive session whether 
this memorandum, which is the basis for your objection, involved in 


any way the fifth amendment privilege, and you indicated that it did 
not. Now, for this record, will you say the same thing, that by means 
of this memorandum you are not attempting to assert the fifth amend- 
ment privilege ? 

Mr. Pricer. No, sir, I am not. 

Mr. Sourwine. If you wish to assert your fifth amendment privilege 
against incriminating yourself, against testifying against yourself, in 
response to any question, you will use I: inguage which will indicate to 
the committee that that is your intention; is that right ? 

Mr. Price. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. All right. 

Now, Mr. Price, have you ever attended Communist meetings? 

Mr. Price. I would like to consult with counsel, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Yes, sir. 

(The witness consults with his counsel.) 

Mr. Price. I decline to answer that on the grounds stated in my 
objection and on the further grounds that no legislative purpose can 
be served by asking this question again, inasmuch as the reply has 
already been elicited by this committee in executive session. 

The Cuarrman. The objection is overruled. 

Did you finish, sir? 

Mr. Price. I think so. 

The CuarrMan. The objection is overruled. You are ordered, ‘li- 
rected and instructed to answer that question under penalty of con- 
tempt of the United States Senate. 

Mr. Pricer. I would like to consult with counsel, sir. 

(The witness consults with his counsel.) 
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Mr. Price. I still decline to answer that question on the previousiy 
stated grounds. and on the additional grounds that no legislative pur- 
pose can be served by this question put to me at this time, inasmuch 
as the committee already knows what my answer is. 

Mr. Sourwtne. Mr. Price, did you in 1941 sign a statement in de- 
fense of the Communist Party, which thereafter appeared in the Daily 
Worker of March 5, 1941 ¢ 

Mr. Price. I would like to consult with counsel. 

(The witness consults with his counsel.) 

Mr. Price. I would like the cpportunity to see such a document. 

Mr. Sourwine. The question is whether you signed such a document 
sir. If you don’t remember, you may say, “I don’t remember.” 

Mr. Price. I would like to consult with counsel. 

(The witness consults with his counsel.) 

Mr. Price. Well, I don’t recat! this. I don’t remember. 

Mr. Sourwtne. All right, sir. 

Do you, Mr. Price, know Marcella Hitschmannova? 

Mr. Price. I would like to consult with counsel, sir. 

(The witness consults with his counsel. ) 

Mr. Price. I decline to answer that question on my previously stated 
objection and on the further objection that no legisl: ative purpose can 
be served by again asking me a question which the committee knows 
the reply to. 

The Cuatrman. I overrule the objection and order you to answer 
the question under penalty of contempt of the United States Senate. 

(The witness consults with his counsel. ) 

Mr. Price. I still decline to answer on the basis of my previously 
stated grounds, in my objection as previously stated, and on the fur- 
ther objection that no legislative purpose can be served by again ask- 
ing me this question in open hearings. 

Mr. Sourwi1neE. Were you through, sir? 

Mr. Price. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sourwtne. Do you know, Mr. Price, that one Marcella Hitsch- 
mannova, now connected with the United Nations, was a courier for 
the Communist Party ? 

Mr. Price. I would like to consult with counsel, please. 

(The witness consults with his counsel. ) 

Mr. Price. I would decline to answer that question also on the pre- 
viously stated grounds and on the additional grounds that no legis- 
lative purpose is served. 

Mr. Sourwine. This question has not been asked you before, so the 
second portion of your objection is inapplicable. I ask that the wit- 
ness be ordered and directed to answer the question. 

The CHamrMaANn, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Price. I would like to consult with counsel. 

The CuarrMan. Yes, sir; you may consult with counsel. 

Mr. Wirrenserc. Could I consult with Mr. Sourwine for one mo- 
ment ? 

Mr. Sourwinr. [am sorry, is counsel addressing the Chair ? 

Mr. Wrrrensera. No; I am addressing you. Could I speak to you 
for one moment? I think we could exp edite matters if we did. 

Mr. Sourwtne. I don’t see any need for a private conference at this 
point. 
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Mr. Wirrenserc. I see no need for private conferences; I am pre- 
pared to waive any direction each time to a question, and go ahead on 
the objection to the answer. We are not going to be technical and re- 
quire a direction to answer each question, as we will regard each ques- 
tion as an order and a direction to answer. We are not going to 
stand on it. 

Mr. Sourwine. Counsel for the witness has offered to regard each 
question as an order and direction. 

{ am afraid that might not quite fulfill the legal requirements that 
the witness, after refusal, be given to understand that he is, notwith)- 
standing his refusal, ordered and directed to answer the question. | 
am afraid we will have to proceed. 

Mr. Wrrrenserc. Mr. Sourwine, I will stipulate that he does un- 
derstand the question and is refusing to answer it. 

Mr. Sourwine. Well, I am not sure that under the circumstances 
the Supreme Court would recognize—— 

The CuarrMan. Proceed, Mr. Sourwine. 

Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Price, did you ever fly an airplane for or at 
the direction of the Communist Party ? 

Mr. Price. I would like to consult with counsel, sir. 

(The witness consults with his counsel.) 

Mr. Price. I will decline to answer this question on my previously 
stated grounds, and on the additional grounds that this is a question 
which was put to me and answered in the closed hearings of this 
committee, and that certainly at this point no legislative purpose can 
be served by repeating such a question, the implication of which is a 
matter of insinuation by some person who I have no knowledge of, a 
faceless informer, perhaps, and the effect of having that question re- 
peated here is to do nothing except to defame me in public and to 
slander my reputation. 

Mr. Sourwrine. Mr. Price, the fact that you have refused to answer 
a question at one time is no assurance that you might not subsequently 
answer the question. 

The Cuatrman. The witness said he answered the question. 

Senator Jenner. He said he answered the question in closed hear- 
ings. 

Mr. Sourwtne. Did you answer that question in closed hearings? 

Senator Jenner. He stated he did. 

Mr. Price. I most certainly did. 

Mr. Sourwine. How did you you answer it ? 

Mr. Price. I would like to have my answer to that question from 
the record of the closed hearings. 

Mr. Sourwtne. No; we are asking you how you answered it, sir. 

Mr. Price. I would like to consult with counsel, sir. 

(The witness consults with his counsel.) 

Mr. Price. I would like to recollect my answer by access to the 
record, otherwise I decline to answer the question. 

Mr. Sourwine. All right, sir. 

Did you ever fly an airplane outside the continental limits of the 
United States? 

Mr. Price. I would like to consult with counsel, sir. 

(The witness consults with his counsel.) 
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Mr. Price. I would like to answer that by saying I have flown con- 
siderably outside the United States as a pilot for the United States 
Navy. 

Mr. SourwINE. Yes, sir. 

Were you at the executive session asked the question as to whether 
you at any time flew outside the continental limits of the United 
St ates ¢ 

Mr. Price. I would like to consult with counsel on that. 

(Witness conferred with his counsel. ) 

Mr. Price. 1 would decline to answer that or similar questions un- 
less L am allowed access to the record to refresh my recollection. 

Mr. Sourwine. You know that you have had access to this record 
for you or your counsel any time you have wanted to see it, don’t you? 
That is a standing rule of the committee, that a witness and his coun- 
sel may always have access to executive session records of their own 
testimony. 

Mr. Price. Well I would like to consult with counsel on that, sir. 

Mr. Sourwtne. All right. 

( Witness conferred with his counsel.) 

Mr. Price. Well, I have had no access to such a record, sir, and I 
would like to look at it now. 

Mr. Sourwine. Would it be satisfactory to you if I read the question 
and answer from the executive record ? 

Mr. Price. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sourwtne. (reading) : 

Mr. SourwIneE. Did you at any time fly outside the continental limits of 
United States? 

(The witness confers with his counsel. ) 

Mr. Price. No, sir. I would like to ask again what bearing this has on 

Mr. SourwIne. This is one of several questions I propose to ask testing the 
credibility of the witness’s answer to the last previous question. 

Mr. Price. On that basis I decline to answer on the previous grounds. 


Mr. Price. Mr. Sourwine, upon my recollection, that is not my 
answer. 

Mr. Sourwine. Well, tell us what your answer is. 

The CHarrmMan. What is your answer? 

Senator JENNER. What is your answer? 

(Witness conferred with his counsel.) 

Mr. Price. Can I consult with my lawyer? 

The CuHatrrMan. I expect you had better. 

(Witness conferred with his counsel.) 

Mr. Price. Mr. Sourwine, if what I heard from your lips as to what 
my answer was before the closed hearing is correct, then this record 
1S wrong. 

Mr. Sourwtne. Let us just get down to the question of what the facts 
are. Let us not talk about the previous record; let us talk about this 
hearing here, the questions that are being asked here, and you give the 
answers here. If that is agreeable, let us go forward on that basis. 

Mr. Price. I would like to consult with counsel. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Price, the committee does not desire to entrap 
you, sir. We just want you to give us your best recollection in answer 
to the questions: that is all. We want to be very, very fair with you, sir. 

Mr. Price. Well, Senator, perhaps you can alleviate my doubts by 
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indicating to me how a question which I answered one way in a closed 
hearing comes up in the hearing another way. 

The Cnairman. Well, I don’t believe that the reporter now has 
changed the record, I don’t believe that they changed your answers, 
It would be a criminal offense. 

Mr. Price. Well, I might say that it could be a mistake. 

The CuarrmMan. Then tell us how it is; correct it now, sir. We are 
not trying toentrap you. 

Mr. Price. Well, I would like to consult with counsel. 

The CuarrMan. That isall right, sir. 

(Witness conferred with his counsel. ) 

The Cuarrman. All right, sir. 

(Senator Welker returned to the hearing room. ) 

Mr. Price. Well, sir, I will answer the question in this way, that | 
have flown outside the continental limits of the United States. I think 
the confusion on my part at this point is that is the discrepancy be- 
tween my answer which is on the record of the closed hearings, and 
the fact that I have never denied having not flown in such a way. 

Mr. Sourwtne. Did you, sir, fly a considerable mileage in Central 
America and Latin America? 

Mr. Price. I would like to consult with counsel, sir. 

(The witness consults with his counsel. ) 

Mr. Price. I decline to answer this question on the grounds pre- 
viously stated. 

The Cuamman. I order you and direct you to answer the question 

Mr. Price. I would like to consult with—— 

The CHairMAN (continuing). —under penalty of contempt of the 
United States Senate. 

Mr. Price. I would like to consult with counsel. 

(The witness consults with his e ‘ounsel. ) 

(Senator Welker came into the hearing room at this point. ) 

Mr. Paice. I decline to answer on the grounds previously stated. 

Mr. Sourwine. Is it not a fact, sir, that you did fly a privately 
owned airplane, as distinguished from a military or Naval airplane 
that you did so as a private citizen; that you flew in Latin and South 
America, and that during that flight you had another person with 
you fora good part of the time? 

Mr. Price. I would like to consult with counsel, sir. 

(The witness consults with his counsel. ) 

Mr. Price. I decline to answer that question on the same grounds. 

The Cuatrman. I will overrule you and order and direct you to 
answer the question on penalty of contempt of the United States 
Senate. 

Mr. Price. I still decline to answer that question, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Now, is it a fact that this party who accompanied 
you on part of that trip was a courier for the Communist Inter- 
national ? 

Mr. Price. I would like to consult with counsel, sir. 

The Cuarrman. All right, sir. 

(The witness consults with his counsel. ) 

Mr. Price. I would like to say, Senator, that this is a question which 
I answered fully before the closed hearings. The only reason why 
this question could be put to me today in this open hearing: 
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The CuatrMan. The question that I just asked you was not asked 
you, was it, in the executive session? It was not asked you. 

' Mr. Price. It may not have been in the exact wording, but this 
question was asked me, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Reporter, read the question. Now I want the 
witness to answer it. 

(The question was read. ) 

(The witness consults with his counsel.) 

Mr. Price. I will answer that question in this way: The answer 
to the question is, “No.” The answer—I would like te add to that 
the fact that this question, possibly in a slightly diffe ‘rent form, was 
— of me at the closed hearings, and the only 1 eason that it can 
be asked today, and the reason—the fact that it is asked today can 
serve no legislative function because you know my answer to that 
question. 

The CHarrMAN. No,sir. 

Mr. Price. You know that my answer to that question is spread 
on the record as thickly as strongly as it possibly can be. 


The Cuarrman. No. sir, that question was not asked you in executive 
session. 


Mr. Price. Well, I answered that. 

The CHarrMANn. Just answer it—wait a minute, please—just answer 
the question. You say, “No.” That is the answer, is it not ? 

Mr. Price. That is—yes, that was my answer. 

The Carman. All right, now I ask you to proceed, Mr. Counsel. 

Mr. Sourwrne. For the sake of testing the c redibility of your answer 
to that question, I ask you this: Who was the person who — 
panied you on that lengthy flight in Latin and Central America 

Mr. Price. I would like to consult with counsel, sir. 

The witness consults with counsel.) 

Mr. Price. Well, I would like to know what right the committee 
has in testing my credibility. 

Mr. Sourwtne. I ask that the witness be ordered to answer. 

The Cuarrman. You are ordered and directed to answer that ques 
tion on penalty of contempt of the United States Senate. 

Mr. Price. I decline to answer on the same grounds as previously 
stated. 

Mr. Sourwtye. Are you, in connection with that refusal to answer, 
making any claim of right or privilege under the fifth amendment to 
the C eet 

Mr. Price. I would like to consult with counsel. 

(The alivanl consults with his counsel.) 

Mr. Price. No, sir, I am not. 

Mr. Sourwine. I have no more questions to ask of this witness, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Senator JENNER. I have no questions. 

Senator WeLker. No questions. 

The CHatrMANn. You may stand aside. 

Mr. Wirrenserc. I would like to say the witness was asked other 
questions, Mr. Sourwine, along those lines, and he denied categorically 
ever flying for the Communist Party or the Communist—— 

The Cuarmman. Wait just a minute, Mr. Counsel. 


59886—56—pt. 17-8 
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Mr. Sourwine. | think if counsel wants to testify, he ought to be 
sworn, 

Senator Jenner. Yes; swear the counsel and let him testify. 

Mr. Price. Could I answer, Mr. Sourwine—could I make a state 
ment at this point / 

The Cuatrman. Yes, sir, I will permit you to make a statement. 

Mr. Price. I would like to make the following statement, that never 
any place in the world, any time in my life, have I ever been involved 
in such an activity as suggested here in any way whatsoever at an) 

ine’s direction, at the direction of any of the organizations as were 
aisianel in the closed hearings, or any such organizations; that 
anyone who ever flew with me was ever engaged in such an activ ity; 
that I ever had knowledge of such activity; or that I was ever ap- 
proached to participate in such an activity; and this is what I would 
like to have on the record, because this committee knows full well that 
I have answered this question in this way, in the closed hearings, and 
the only reason that it can be brought up here again today is to slander 
me in public, and I resent this very much. 

The CHatrMan. You are wrong, sir. 

Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Sourwrine. I think 

Mr. Price. And I would like to ask Mr. Sourwine 

The CuarmmMan. Wait just a minute now. 

Mr. Sourwine. I think, in view of this question, Mr. Chairman, this 
statement by the witness again, we should have a question, or perhaps 
several questions, going to the credibility of the statement. 

For that purpose, sir, I will ask you: 

When was it that you made this lengthy trip to Latin and Central 
America ? 

Mr. Price. I would like to consult with counsel. 

(Witness consults with his counsel.) 

Mr. Price. I decline to answer on the grounds stated in the ob- 
jection, and on the additional grounds that my credibility as a witness 
is not at question here. And I would also like at this time 

Mr. Sourwtne. The credibility of the witness is always at issue. 
I will ask another question. 

The Cuarrman. I order and direct him to answer the question. 

Mr. Price. I decline to answer it. 

If I may, Mr. Sourwine 

Mr. Sourwine. At whose direction or instigation did you make this 
flight in Latin and Central America ? 

Mr. Price. I would like to consult with counsel. 

(Witness confers with his counsel. ) 

Mr. Price. I will answer that question, Mr. Sourwine; that while 
I have a chance, I would like to make the same request here I made 
before you in the closed hearings, which is to request your assistance 
to help me in framing a question on these matters in the strongest pos- 
sible language and in the broadest possible terms, so that there is no 
doubt left whatsoever, any place, that I have denied any kind of such 
activity, of any nature, at any time, or any place. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Price, I told you, sir, that we would not at- 
tempt toentrap you. Please answer Mr. Sourwine’s question. 
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Mr. Price. All right. Could I have it read again, please? 

The Cuarrman. Read it. 

(Question read.) 

Mr. Price. This trip was made by me at my own direction. I made 
such a trip in order to sell an aircraft, in order to do some free lance 
stories along the way. 

Mr. Sourwtne. Whose airplane did you fly in? 

Mr. Price. I would like to consult with counse!. 

(Witness confers with his counsel.) 

Mr. Price. It was my own. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you sell it? 

Mr. Price. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. To whom did you sell it? 

Mr. Price. I do not recall his name now. 

Mr. Sourwine. Where did you sell it? 

Mr. Price. Panama City. 

Mr. Sourwine. To a resident of Panama City? 

Mr. Price. I would like to consult with counsel. 

(Witness confers with his counsel.) 

Mr. Price. I believe he was a resident of either Panama or a United 
States resident of the Canal Zone—I am not sure which. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you take the airplane down there for the pur- 
pose of delivering it to him, or did you meet him for the first time, 
or contact him for the first time, after you got down there ? 

Mr. Price. I met him in his response to an ad I placed in the local 
papers, to sell the airplane. 

Mr. Sourwtne. By “local paper,” you mean the paper where? 

Mr. Price. In Panama City. 

Mr. Sourwine. In other words, are you testifying you flew the air- 
plane to Panama City and while there placed an ad in the Panama 
City paper ? 

Mr. Price. That is correct. 

Mr. Sourwtne. What a way to sell an airplane. Why did you 
choose Panama City as the place to go to put an ad in the paper to 
sell your airplane? 

Counsel will please desist from talking to the witness while the 
questions are being asked. 

Mr. Wirrenserc. Do you regard the interjection by counsel with- 
out a question pending as fair—by counsel, a remark which would tend 
to insinuate the witness is not telling the truth ? 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Sourwine was asking the question, counsel, 
and you were talking to the witness. 

Mr. Wirrenserc. Both the insinuation contained in Mr. Sourwine’s 
gratuitous remark 

The Cuatrman. Go ahead and proceed. 

Mr. Sourwitne. Why did you pick Panama City as the place to go 
to put an ad in the newspaper to sell an airplane? 

Mr. Price. I would like to consult with counsel. 


(Consultation between witness and his counsel. ) 

Mr. Price. I believe the question was why did I go to Panama City 
to sell the airplane ? 

Mr. Sourwine. Why did you pick Panama City as the place to go 
to put an ad in the newspaper to sell an airplane? 
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Mr. Price. Because it was a good market for aircraft at that point 

Mr. Sourwine. How did you know that ? 

Mr. Price. I don’t know, except in reading articles about the fact 
that there was a good market for used planes in Central America, 

Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Price, have you ever been a member of the 
Communist Party ? 

[ asked you once earlier if you are now a member, and I will as 
you whether you have ever been a member of the Communist som 
Mr. Price. I'd like to consult with counsel, sir. 

(Consultation between witness and his counsel.) 

Mr. Price. I decline to answer that on the same grounds. 

Mr. Sourwine. I have no more questions. 

The CuairmMan. I order and direct you to answer the question. 

Mr. Price. I decline to answer that question on the grounds pre 
viously stated. 

The CHarrMan. You may stand aside. 

Mr. Price. Senator, 1 would like to make a request, if I may. 

The CHairMan. You may make a request. 

(Consultation between witness and his counsel. ) 

Mr. Price. Well, I withdraw .the request. 

The Cuarrman. All right. You may stand aside. You are re- 
leased from the subpena. 

Mr. Wirrenserc. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Richard O. Boyer. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Boyer, would you hold your hand up, please, 
sir? 

Do you solemnly swear the testimony you are about to give the Sen- 
ate Internal Security Subcommittee is the truth, the whole truth and 
nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Boyer. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF RICHARD 0. BOYER, CROTON-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 


Mr. Sourwrne. Would you give your full name to the reporter, 
please / 

Mr. Boyer. Richard O. Boyer, B—o—y-e-r. 

Mr. Sourwrne. And your address, Mr. Boyer? 

Mr. Boyer. Croton-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

Mr. Sourwine. No street address necessary ? 

Mr. Borer. No. 

Mr. FautKner. Mr. Chairman, could we have the lights turned off, 
please ? 

The Cuatrrman. Yes,sir. Turn the lights off. 

Mr. FautKner. Thank you kindly. 

The Cuamman. All right, gentlemen. You will have to get in the 
back. Turn the lights off, please. You will have to get in the back 
now. You have to obey the committee’s rules. 

A Vorce. He didn’t object. The lawyer objected. 

The CuatrMan. Well, he has got that right. 

Mr. Sourwine. You are accompanied by counsel, Mr. Boyer? 

Mr. Boyer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Would you identify your counsel for the record ? 

Mr. Boyer. Stanley Faulkner, of New York City. 
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Mr. Sourwrne. I am sorry. The committee cannot hear you, sir. 
Would you pull the microphone up a little bit, please ? 

Mr. Boyer. I am sorry. Stanley Faulkner, of New York City. 

Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Boyer, what is your occupation or profession ? 

Mr. Boyer. I have been a newspaper reporter for many years and I 
am at present a free-lance writer. I have been a contributor to maga- 
‘ines and I am the author of three books. 

Mr. Sourwine. What were those? 

Mr. Borer. What were the books? 

Mr. Sourwine. Yes. 

Mr. Boyer. One was called Magician of the Law, and concerned 
Samuel Seabury, Max Steuer, and other lawyers in the Se abury in- 
vestigation in New York in the late 1920's, 

Another was The Dark Ship, which was published by Little, Brown, 
and was a story of the maritime union and a plea for civil rights for 
Negroes and a defense of the bill of rights, in many portions of it. 

The third is called Labor’s Untold Story, which has just been pub- 
lished by Cameron Associates, in New York, and it, too, was largely 
oce upied, or to a great degree—— 

The CHarrMan. Cameron Associates. Is that the successor to the 
publishing firm—— 

Mr. Boyer. I would like to finish my question, sir, and my answer, 
please. 

The Cnatrman. Allright, sir. Excuse me, please. 

Mr. Borer. That book, too, is also occupied to a large degree to a 
defense of the Bill of Rights and the rights of labor and the rights of 
the Negro people and a plea that those rights be honored under the 
Constitution as interpreted by the Supreme Court in the matter of 
segregation, 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you have a collaborator in that last book, Labor’s 

ntold Story ¢ 

Mr. Boyer. I did. 

Mr. Sourw1ne. Who was that ? 

Mr. Boyer. Herbert Morais. 

Mr. Sourwtne. Herbert M. Morai, M-o-r-a-i? 

Mr. Boyer (spelling). A-i-s. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Yes, sir. And who published that book ¢ 

Mr. Boyer. As I have said, Cameron Associates of New York City. 

Mr. Sourwine. That is the successor to Cameron & Kahn ? 

Mr. Boyer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Now, sir, have you written Profiles for the New 
Yorker ? 

Mr. Borrr. I have. 

Mr. Sourwine. You started writing as a reporter on the St. Louis 
Star ¢ 

Mr. Boyer. That is correct. 

Mr. Sourwine. You were a newspaper correspondent in Europe, 
traveling in Germany, France, Italy, Belgium, and Holland ¢ 

Mr. Boyer. That is true. 

Mr. Sourwrne. You also reported in England, Italy, Spain, Portu- 
gal, Mexico, Guatemala, Costa Rica, and Panama ? 

Mr. Boyrr. I filed stories from those places. The only place that I 
was ever—there were two places that I was a correspondent, both of 
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them for PM: One in Germany, when I accompanied the Nazi army 
into Paris, and the other in Mexico, where I represented PM for 4 or 
months. ‘The ether countries mentioned were countries traversed en 
route and from which a very small number of stories were filed. 

Mr. Sourwine. I was just reading the blurb from the dust jacket of 
your book, The Dark Ship. Iam glad to have it explained, that they 
were only stories filed in passing through. 

To whom did you file those stories, Mr. Boyer ? 

Mr. Boyer. To PM. 

Mr. Sourwine. All of them ? 

Mr. Boyer. All of them. 

Mr. Sourwine. Have you ever been a writer for Communist publica 
tions, a Soyer ? 

Mr. Boyer. I don’t know whether you would—I am sure that you 
would call them Communist publications, but I don’t know whether 
they could properly be described as such. I have written for the New 
Masses and for Masses and Mainstream. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you ever write for the Daily People’s World / 

Mr. Boyer. Not that I know of. <A stor y of mine possibly may hav: 
been picked up by them, but I 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you ever write for the Daily Worker? 

Mr. Borer. Yes, I have written for the Daily Worker. 

Mr. Sourwine. Is that known to you to be a Communist publica- 
tion ¢ 

Mr. Boyer. The Daily Worker defines it as a publication which pre- 
sents the Communist viewpoint. 

Mr. Sourwine. My question was, is the Daily Worker known to you 
to be a Communist publication? Either it is or it isn’t. 

Mr. Boyer. Well, I consider it so; yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. Yes. 

Are you now a member of the Communist Party, Mr. Boyer? 

Mr. Boyer. Well, might I interpolate very briefly, and I think to 
the point, and I think it is responsive? I am not trying to make a 
speech. 

The CHatrMan. Proceed, sit 

Mr. Boyer. I would like to say that I would like to make my an- 
swers here as fully responsive as I possibly can without deserting my 
protection and the protection of the American people under the Bill 
of Rights. 

Now, I would like, if I may, to decline to answer your question on 
whether or not I am a member of the Communist Party on the 
grounds of the first amendment, which as the American Civil Liber- 
ties Union said a few days ¢ 

The Cuairman. Now, we know what the first amendment is. 

Mr. Boyer. Well, I am trying to—— 

The CHarrMan. State your other grounds, please, sir, and let us 
handle it on a legal basis. 

Mr. Borer. W ell, isn’t it legal for me to—— 

The CuarrmMan. You are going to protect—we are not going to tr) 
to attempt to deprive you of your rights. 

Mr. Boyer. Well—— 

The Cuatrman. What other grounds? You have named the fifth. 
That is overruled. 

Senator Jenner. The first. 
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The Cuarrman. The first. That is overruled. That is not a legal 
ground. 

Mr. Borer. I would like at least to tell you my reasons for plead- 
ing the first amendment and why I think it is relevant. 

The CuHarrMan. But I have overruled that ground, sir. 

Mr. Boyer. All right. 

The CHarrMAN. So it would be futile to discuss it. 

Mr. Boyer. All right. 

Then I must avail myself of another privilege of the Bill of Rights, 
the fifth amendment—— 

The CHarrMan. Allright, sir. 

Mr. Boyer (continuing). Equally sacred with the first amend- 
ment 

The CuHarrmMan. All right, sir. 

Mr. Boyer (continuing). And which protects Americans against 
frame-up by providing that no person shall be compelled to be a wit- 
ness against himself. 

The CHarrmMan. We understand that, sir. We understand that, sir. 
We recognize it, 

Mr. Sourwine. Are you a lawyer, Mr. Boyer? 

Mr. Boyer. Sir? 

Mr. Sourwine. Are you a lawyer ? 

Mr. Boyer. Well, I believe my answers have been responsive on my 
occupation, Mr. Sourwine. I have described myself as a newspaper- 
man and as a writer. 

Mr. Sourwine. But you might also be a lawyer. The record does 
not now speak as to whether you are or not, and I am asking if you 
are a lawyer. 

Mr. Boyer. No,ITamnot. I would have told you. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Mr. Boyer, have you ever been a member of the 
Communist Party ? 

Mr. Boyer. I decline to answer on the grounds of the first amend- 
ment, which I would like to explain, why I think it prevails and is 
relevant—— 

Mr. Sourwine. Sir, it is unnecessary to explain. The courts have 
held that in a claim of privilege or refusal to answer a question, 
that the reason is not 

Mr. Boyer. The courts are not unchangeable in these things. 

Mr. Sourwtne. That is all right. But we need not argue it here, 
sir. You can argue that if the case ever gets to court. 

Mr. Borer. Well, I decline to answer on the grounds of the first 
amendment. 

The CHatrman. I overrule the first amendment; I mean, the 
grounds of the first amendment. 

Mr. Boyer. Well, then, I again avail myself of ~ fifth amendment, 
which I again say is equally precious to the first 

The Cuarrman. Yes, sir. All right, sir. We recognize that. 

Proceed, Mr. Sourwine. 

Mr. Sourwtne. Mr. Boyer, did you write an article which appeared 
in the Daily Worker of July 28, 1952, under the byline of Richard O. 
Boyer, and having the headline: “She Fought at Nuremberg As She 
Fights at Foley Square” ? 

Mr. Boyer. Everything I have written has been written under my 
own name and is a matter of public record. 
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Mr. Sourwine. That does not foreclose the possibility that someone 
else might write under your name. It is a proper question, sir. Did 
you write such an article? 

Mr. Boyer. All right. 

Then because I feel it incumbent upon me, even though it is a mat- 
ter of record, to protect the freedom of the press and to oppose, as 
far as I am able, questions about stories in a newspaper, I refuse to 
answer the question. 

Mr. Sourwine. ‘The purpose—— 

The CuatmrmMan. I order and direct you to answer the question. 
overrule the objection, 

Mr. Boyer. Then I shall avail myself of another provision of the 
Bill of Rights, the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Boyer, I show you a photostat of the page of 
the Daily Worker bearing the article in question, and I will ask you 
if you ever saw that article before. 

(A photostat was shown to the witness. ) 

Mr. Boyrr. May I refuse to answer under the freedom of the press 
provisions of the first amendment ? 

Mr. Sourwtne. Mr. Chairman, I believe that should be overruled. 
- ause this is not a question of freedom of the press. It is a questio 

: Did he o wr did he not write for the Daily Worker. 

"The ‘HarRMAN. I thought he availed himself—did you refuse on 
the grounds of the fifth amendment ? 

Mr. Boyer. The first amendment. No, sir; I used the first amend- 
ment, its freedom of the press provisions, for refusing to— 

The CrarrmMan. I overrule the objection. 

Mr. Borer. Then I will be forced to use the fifth amendment. 

The CuatrmMan. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the text of this article 
may be pr inted in the record at this point. 

The Cuarrman. It will be printed in the record at this point. 

(The article above referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 4” and 
appears below :) 

EXxuHisit No. 4 


[Daily Worker, New York, July 28, 1952] 
SHE FouGcutT AT NUREMBERG AS SHE FIGHTS AT FOLEY SQUARE 
(By Richard O. Boyer) 


“That woman” as Myles Lane, United States Attorney, called Mary M. Kauf- 
man, defense attorney in New York’s current thought-control trial, feels that she 
is fighting the same fight now as she did in 1948 as a prosecutor of Nazi war 
criminals. Both at Nuremberg and Foley Square she fought and is fighting 
fascism and war. She is defending American rights now at Foley Square, she 
Says, as a direct result of what she learned about the advent of war and fascism 
at the Nuremberg war guilt trials. The drive toward both, she says, begins with 
attacks on Communists. 

“That woman,” said Mr. Lane, “just keeps on talking, talking, talking!” His 
outburst did not make much sense in terms of the trial. It made complete sense, 
however, aS an expression of masculine outrage over the intrusion of a woman 
into the holy precincts of the law. 

For the law, with all of its weight of precedent, tradition, custom, and con- 
servatism, is a world particularly and peculiarly male. Every cuspidor in a 
county courthouse, every lounger on the courthouse steps, every fixer, bondsman, 
and smalltime politician who infest the scene of trials, proclaims that this sleezy 
court world is for men only. 
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he grave baritone courtesy of the courtroom, the bonhomie of contesting 
ttorneys, is aS exclusively masculine as a barbershop quartet. The practice of 
criminal law, moreover, with all of its bombast, hyperbole, and florid eloquence, 
has been stamped by southern mores and southern men, an article of whose 
eligion states that the place of women is in the home, preferably the kitchen. 
\ll of this was implicit in Mr. Lane’s cry of anguish. It is bad enough to 
e a woman lawyer in the courtroom but when she is beating hell out of you, 

a legal sense, it verges on pure torture. Mrs. Kaufman, 39, and the mother 
of a 10-year-old boy, is a woman of sensibility. But in a duel between herself 
and a snarling, shouting informer she never flinches. Although she is not a 
shouter herself she seldom fails to dominate the spy she is cross-examining. She 
dominates him by virtue of her own moral integrity and by brains that work 
better and faster than his. 

Perhaps half of the art of cross-examination is thorough preparation. After 
a long day in the courtroom, Mrs. Kaufman often works until midnight when 
she is preparing to engage a Government witness. Often she seems to know an 
nformer’s life better than he does. Particularly the parts he does not want 
known. She is orderly, logical and direct. She cannot be evaded, diverted or 
satisfied with some half answer. She has poise and a withering serenity, too, 
which some witnesses find trying. She can express contempt without putting it 
into words. It gradually cuts down a spy to the minute size proper for him. She 
had Budenz sweating and stammering and yammering until it sometimes seemed 
as if he were prepared to admit anything to get away from “that woman.” 

Lautner began his ordeal with the sneering confidence but before he was 
finished he was howling with inarticulate fury. 

Before Mrs. Kaufman went to Nuremberg as a prosecutor on the American 
staff, she had been an attorney for many labor unions as well as for the National 
Labor Relations Board and the Wage Stabilization Board. Since then she has 
worked for the defense of the murdered Willie McGee, has represented Roosevelt 
Ward, many aliens faced with deportation and the trustees of the civil rights 
bail fund. 

Upon her return from Germany, after prosecuting the Krupps, the Farbens, 

d other tycoons of the Ruhr who had financed Hitler, she immediately joined 
the defense in the Dennis case. 

“It seemed to me.” she says, “that the same thing I had been prosecuting in 
Germany was beginning here, and that if it was not stopped it would end the 
Same way. 


Mr. Sourwrne. Mr. Boyer, I show you a photostat of another ar- 
ticle bearing the byline, “By Richard O. Boyer.” The headline is 
*Patriotism—As America’s Greatest Writers Defined It.” 

The subhead is: 


The golden day of American literature came about because the writers of 
that day had the courage to challenge the great lie of their time—the lie which 
spoke of freedom while enslaving millions. Now another great lie speaks of 
peace while planning war. To unmask this lie is the way to another great 
golden day for American writers. 

Did you write that, sir? 

Mr. Borer. Well, I would say if I did I would be proud of it. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Yes, sir. Well, look at it and tell us if you did. 

(A photostat was shown to the witness. ) 

Mr. Boyer. I feel that I must refuse under the first amendment 
to answer any questions about what I have written in a newspaper in 
the United States. 

Mr. Sourwine. Do you know what is in that story ? 

The CuHatrMan. I overrule you. 

Mr. Boyer. Was there another question here? I didn’t get the 
hext question. 

Mr. Sourwine. I spoke too rapidly. The Chair was ordering you, 
I believe—— 

The CHatrman. I overrule your objection, now, and order and 
direct you to answer the question. 
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Mr. Boyer. The original question obtains, Did I write this? 

Mr. Sourwine. Yes. 

Mr. Boyer. And I refuse to answer under the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Now I will ask you, do you-know what is in that 
article ¢ 

Mr. Boyer. Could I consult with my counsel ? 

Mr. SourwineE. Surely. . 

(Witness confers with his counsel.) 

Mr. Boyer. Yes. I have looked at it, and I refreshed my memory, 

Mr. Sourwine. May I have it back ? 

Did you in that article, Mr. Boyer, advocate civil disobedience ? 

(Witness confers with his counsel. ) 

Mr. Boyer. I decline again to be categorized on an article in the free 
press of the United States, and refuse to answer. 

Mr. Sourwine. On what ground ? 

(The witness consults with his counsel.) 

Mr. Sourwine. Upon what ground, Mr. Boyer, do you refuse ? 

Mr. Boyer. I already said on the first amendment. 

Mr. Sourwtne. The witness declines—claims privilege under the 
first amendment. 

The CuatrMan. I will order you to answer the question. 

Mr. Boyer. Could I have the question read again? I am getting 
ta 

The CHatrMAn. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. The question was whether in this article you ad- 
vocuted civil disobedience. 

Mr. Fauixner. Mr. Chairman, if I may 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Faulkner, yes, I will listen. 

Mr. Fau.kner. Two words were mentioned, “civil disobedience.” 
I would ask Mr. Sourwine to read the whole text of that portion of the 
exhibit in which the words “civil disobedience” are mentioned. I 
think it is unfair 

Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Faulkner, I am not making a charge. 

Mr. Fautxner. I am talking to Senator Eastland. 

Senator, I think it is no more than fair that when words like “civ!] 
disobedience” are used in public, that the whole text under which those 
words are used, that they be read into the record. I don’t ask that the 
whole article be read. 

Mr. Sourwitne. Mr. Faulkner, I am going to offer the whole article 
for the record. The witness testified that he had read this and knew 
what was in it, and I was asking for his conclusion as to whether in this 
article he advocated civil disobedience. If he didn’t all he has to do 
is to say ‘no.” 

The CHatrMan. Give him the article. 

Mr. Sourwine. I just gave it to him; he just read it. 

Mr. Favixner. May I have the article again ? 

Senator Jenner. Mr. Chairman, I move that the entire article be 
placed in the record at this point. 

The CuatrMan. Well, it is going to be admitted into the record. 

(The witness and counsel are reading the article.) 

Mr. Fautxner. I am taking the time to locate the words “civil dis- 
obedience.” If Mr. Sourwine can point out to me where it is in here, | 
would like to find it. Can you tell that to me? 
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Senator JENNER. He did not say it was in there; he just asked you 

if you advocated that. 

The Cuarrman. He asked you if the article advocated civil disobedi- 
ence, if that is the meaning of the article. 

Mr. FautKner. No; he asked whether he had advocated civil disobe- 
dience in this article. 

The Cuairman. That is right; that the meaning of the article was 
civil disobedience : that is the way I understood the ¢ question. 

(The witness consults with his counsel.) 

Mr. Boyer. I would like to answer that, if I may. I have never 
anywhere, any time, advocated civil disobedience, as far as I know, as 
far as my memory recalls, and it seems to me, as I recall this piece—I 
haven't read it all—that what happened there was that I quoted Tho- 
reau in connection with the Mexican War of 1848, and quoted his words 
opposing that war. 

Now, Thoreau has written an essay, as we all know, on civil dis- 
obedience. 

Mr. Sourwi1ne. You now admit that you did write the article, is that 
right? 

‘Mr. Boyer. Well, with all the provisos that I have given, and every- 
thing else I have said and, as we know, it was a matter of public record 
in the first place. 

Mr. Sourwine. That is right. 

May I have the article back, sir? 

The Cuarrman. That will be admitted into the record. 

(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 5” and appears 
below. ) 

ExuHisit No. 5 


{Daily Worker magazine, May 1, 1949, p. 5] 
PATRIOTISM—AS AMERICA’S GREATEST WRITERS DEFINED IT 


The Golden Day of American Literature came about because the 
writers of that day had the courage to challenge the great lie of their 
time—the lie which spoke of freedom while enslaving millions. Now 
another great lie speaks of peace while planning war. To unmask 
this lie is the way to another great Golden Day for American writers. 


By Richard O. Boyer 


(Richard O. Boyer, novelist and magazine writer, is the author of “The Dark 
Ship.” The text on this page is his speech at the Writing and Publishing Panel 
at the Cultural and Scientific Conference on World Peace, March 26, 1949, at the 
Waldorf-Astoria in New York.) 


The greatest American writers have always held that the final court of last 
appeal is a man’s own conscience. This is the essence of Emerson and Thoreau. 
Both declared that every policy, every principle, every program must be judged 
at last before the bar of private understanding. No man, they said, particularly 
the writer, can be absolved from individual responsibility. He can obtain no 
change of venue that takes the issues of the day—in our time, world peace or 
world destruction—from the court of his own conscience to some other tribunal 
which excuses him from the hard and painful duty of thinking for himself. 

This is peculiarly true, it seems to me, of the American writer today, sur- 
rounded as he is by monopoly’s press and radio, intent on convincing him that the 
highest patriotism rests in the destruction of Soviet Socialism, apparently ready 
and willing to sacrifice 10 million American lives if only 20 million Russians 
can also be killed. No, if he would spare his country fascism and frightful war, 
the writer cannot safely surrender his conscience to the existentialists or T. 8. 
Eliot, to Spellman or to Truman, to Hearst or the New York Times. Rather he 
must follow Emerson’s dictum, “The root and seed of democracy is the doctrine.” 
Judge for yourself. 
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THE BASIS OF COMMUNIST DISCIPLINE 


I emphasize this Emersonian theme of individual responsibility as an Ameri 
can Communist. To the uninformed it may seem strange emphasis coming as 
it does from a Communist. While Communists fight for peace and brave Wal] 
Street and jail for conscience’s sake—and the world’s sake—they are frequently 
described as regimented automatons bereft of free will. At the same time thy 
obedient clerk, all aglow at Wall Street’s virtues, is praised as an example of 
rugged individualism. 

This nonsense is part of a world upside down in which plans for war become 
designs for peace. The fact is that Communist loyalty and Communist dis 
cipline is based on individual conscience and individual understanding. W;, 
want no other kind. If a member of the Communist Party does not approve of 
our goal of peace and socialism and complete racial equality, we demand that 
he leave. If a member of the Communist Party does not agree, that the most 
important issue in the world today is world peace, if he is not ready and eage) 
to submerge all differences and cooperate with any and all forces sincere! 
seeking peace, we say his conscience does not place him in our ranks. 

We ask no blind allegiance. Rather we ask that the intelligence be at its 
most tender and sensitive, that it transcend private interest and selfish advantag 
and take the peace of the world as its concern. 


ONCE AN AMERICAN TRUISM FOR PROGRESSIVES 


This is sound American ground if the words of Emerson and Thoreau sti! 
have meaning to the American ear. Both expressed the utmost scorn for that 
legality which includes injustice. Both said, and explicitly said, that the very 
heart of American thought was that no act or policy of the Government is bind 
in on the individual unless it meets the requirements of his conscience. Both 
sought to be citizens of the world and Thoreau declared, “I would remind my, 
countrymen that they are to be men first and Americans only at a late and con 
venient hour.” Both asserted it the duty of Americans to defy an American 
Government intent on imperialist war. 

This theme of conscience, of individual responsibility apart from the engines 
of public opinion, was once an American truism among progressives. Thoreau 
phrased it trenchantly enough, after he had gone to jail for opposing an unjust 
war, when he said: “We should be men first and subjects afterwards. It is not 
desirable to cultivate a respect for the law, so much as for the right.” 

He wondered then that the State was so fearful of ideas that it jailed the men 
who had them. “I saw,” he remarked in this connection, “that the State was 
half-witted, that it was as timid as a lone woman alone with her silver spoons 
and I * * * pitted it.” The remark has contemporary validity now that our 
present State is engaged in jailing men for the idea of peace and socialism. 

When the Fugitive Slave Act was passed Emerson wrote in his journal, “By 
God, I will not obey it!” And Thoreau said, in words that might apply to the 
present Smith Act, “I hear a good deal said,” Thoreau declared, “about trampling 
this law under foot. Why, one need not go out of his way to do that. This law 
rises not to the level of the head or the reason; its natural habitat is the dirt.” 
And Thoreau’s last public act was his celebration of what the law called treason 
His last public appearance before his death was his defense of Captain John 
Brown whose execution for treason he declared was a judgment “not on John 
srown, but upon America.” 


MANY GREAT AMERICANS CHARGED WITH TREASON 


This charge of treason was a familiar one to both Emerson and Thoreau. 
Searce a colleague of theirs, from Whittier to Parker, from Alcott to Lowell, 
who had not been a target of that charge. But there is a more basic likeness 
between their age and ours. Both times, theirs and ours, were stultified by the 
all-pervading lie that emasculates writers and paralyzes thought. Until writers 
of Emerson's time, not without pain and travail, broke the all-ending falsehood of 
their era, there was little creative activity. Writers then, no more than now, 
could flourish in the climate of the widely believed and widely accepted social 
life. 

The withering falsehood that dried up the creative spring between the end of 
the Revolution and the rise of the Abolitionists, was the lie that chattel slavery 
was sacrosanct and benevolent and could only be attacked by traitors to the 
country. 
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‘From 1790 to 1820,” Emerson wrote in his journal, “there was not a book, : 
speech, a conversation or a thought in the State.” The great lie of our own age, 
he lie that also paralyzes and withers, the lie from which all other lies spring, 
the lie that turns black into white, virtue into evil, and patriotism into treason, 
s the all-pervading, all-embracing falsehood that Communists are the possessors 
f some political original sin, some inherent, inbred, basic wickedness that puts 
them beyond the pale of honorable men. The writers of Emerson’s time not 
without suffering, broke through the stultifying falsehood of their day and when 
they did there was a Golden Age of American literature. 
ur own day can do no less. 

We sometimes imagine, I think, that the challenge of the present is more 
lifficult that that of the past. But those who saw Lovejoy die, shot down before 
is press, as he defended his freedom to write that slavery was wrong, might 
deny this. The Abolitionist writer, Samuel May, mobbed five times in a single 
month, might doubt it as might the Quaker poet, Whittier, who loved peace 
but forced himself to face voilence. Theodore Parker, great writer and great 
preacher, Who wrote with a loaded revolver on his desk, might wonder if our 
own time was so much more difficult. And Alcott and Higginson who 
sunfire for their convictions might also wonder. 


American writers of 


faced 


MANY CASUALTIES IN FIGHT ON SLAVERY 


Emerson did not find the fight easy. At first he derided the Abolitionists, said 
ey were uncouth and violent and even charged them with hypocrisy. “Go 
ove thy infant, love thy woodchopper,” he wrote of the Abolitionists, “and never 
arnish your hard uncharitable ambition with this incredible 


tenderness for 
back folk a thousand miles off.” But in his heart 


he knew he was wrong and 
e wrote in his journal, “I waked at night and bemoaned myself that I had not 
thrown myself into this deplorable question of slavery.” And he did at last 

ow himself into the fight and for 10 years he traveled the land and faced 
he cry of treason. 

No, it took courage, great courage to challenge the great lie that Negro slavery 
as right and ought to be, a lie embedded in every facet of society. Many were 

prisoned in this fight. Many were killed in braving the ruling class of that 

vy which declared again and again there was no contradiction between the 

rds “All men are created equal” and the fact that 3 million Americans 
vere slaves, were private property. 

Such a declaration may seem barbaric now; but sometimes it may seem 
equally barbaric that those now say that all men shall own the earth and the 
illness thereof, instead of its richness being reserved for the few, some day 

lay seem equally barbaric that those who say this were once regarded as 

minals 

Lewis Mumford has called this age of Emerson the Golden Day. But the day 
egan darkly enough. Its sun was hidden by the great lie which spoke of freedom 
While enslaving millions—as now men speak of peace while planning war. If 
the day became radiant at last it was because the great lie was routed. If the 
day became bright it was because of bravery—because of the bravery of Thoreau 
and Emerson, of Whittier and Bryant, of Lowell, Parker, Lovejoy, Phillips, 
of Greeley, Leggett, Douglass and Faulkner, of Stowe, Maria Child, Mrs. Chap- 
man, of Garrison, Channing, Whitman and Melville, writers all, who challenged 
the dark and vested lie of their time and replaced it with light. 


THIS TIME, A FASCIST LIE 


| believe, and deeply believe, that a similar challenge confronts the American 
vriter today; that we can win neither reason nor sanity nor peace itself until 
we rout the present gargantuan lie that infects every aspect of American life 

ntil people pray in the streets for war and think they ask for peace. I believe 
that we cannot win world peace until we reject the obscurantist, fascist ideol- 
ogy that Communists and Russians are the quintessence of deliberate, cunning, 
unnatural evil and as such should and ought to be destroyed. 

From this lie stems all others; that those who speak for peace are traitors and 
those who plan war are patriots; that those who say a nation’s wealth should 
belong to the whole people are selfish criminals while those who favor its reten- 
tion by a few are unselfish patriots. Under this great lie we say that when the 
Soviet Union makes formal proposals for disarmament it is a move toward 


war and that when we vote 20 billions for engines of mass destruction it is an 
effort at peace. 
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Under its dominion no one points out that if Truman is right now in describing 
communism as a world menace, then Hitler was right first and the American 
lives lost in fighting Hitler were criminally wasted. We cannot have it both 
ways. Hitler cannot be right and Truman wrong and Truman wrong and 
Hitler right for both described the menace of communism in words that are 
almost identical—and equally erroneous. 

Until American writers play their part in routing the lie of their time, as 
Emerson and Thoreau fought the falsehood of their day, peace and democracy 
and our country will be in danger. But when American writers once more 
defy the Great Lie, they will help bring peace to the world and honor to them- 
selves and to American literature a new Golden Day. 


Mr. Sourwrne. In this article, Mr. Boyer, you wrote : 


I emphasize this Emersonian theme of individual responsibility as an Amer- 
ican Communist. To the uninformed, it may seem strange emphasis coming as 
it does from a Communist. 

Were you at the time you wrote this article a Communist ? 

Mr. Boyer. I decline to answer on the ground of the first amend 
ment, which I would like to—I still have not been allowed to elucidate 
why I am pleading the first amendment there. 

The CuatrMan. I overrule the objection. 

Mr. Boyer. And then I am forced again to avail myself of another 
privilege of the Bill of Rights, the fifth amendment. 

The CuHatrMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sourwtne. Now, as a matter of fact, you didn’t write that arti 
cle, did you, Mr. Boyer? 

(Witness conferred with his counsel.) 

Mr. Boyer. Can I consult with—this is a puzzling question. Can I 
consult with counsel ? 

The CHarrMan. Yes; it is very pertinent. 

Mr. Boyer. It seems to me that within this whole discussion that it 
has become—both before and after this whole thing—has become 
amply clear that this article with my name on it was written by me. 

Mr. Sourwine. Now, did you write it as an article? 

Mr. Boyer. No; I see what you mean. 

Mr. Sourwitne. You wrote it as a speech, didn’t you ? 

Mr. Boyer. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you deliver the speech ? 

Mr. Boyer. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. Where did you deliver it ? 

Mr. Boyer. At the Waldorf Peace Conference, the World Peace 
Conference. 

Mr. Sourwrne. At the Scientific and Cultural Conference for 
World Peace at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in March 1949? 

Mr. Boyer. That is right. 

Mr. Sourwine. Were you instructed by the Communist Party to 
make an address? 

Mr. Boyer. No, sir; I certainly was not. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you make an address in the presence of dele- 
gates of the Soviet Union who attended that conference ? 

Mr. Boyer. And from Great Britain and Scotland, Ireland. 

The CHarrMan. Answer the question he asked you. 

Mr. Borer. Yes. There were delegates there from the whole world, 
and many from the United States. 

The CuatrmMan. Yes, sir; and the Soviet Union? 

Mr. Borer. And the Soviet Union. 
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Mr. SourwIneE. Were most of them Communists? 

Mr. Borer. I don’t think most of them were Communists. I think 
some of them were Communists, but I surely don’t think most of them 
were. 

Mr. Sourwtne. Was this a Communist-sponsored meeting ? 

Mr. Borer. I have no knowledge of that of my own knowledge; 
it was frequently charged that it was a Communist-sponsored meeting. 

Mr. SouRWINE. Are you, sir, acquainted with any persons known 
to you to be C ommunists ? 

Mr. Boyer. It seems to me that the first amendment also protects 
areas of association as well as the beliefs, so I decline to answer that 
on the grounds of the first amendment. 

Mr. Sourwtne. Suppose I asked you if you were acquainted with 
any burglars; would you claim the same privilege? 

Mr. Boyer. It would depend entirely upon the context of the sit- 
uation. 

Mr. Sourwine. I ask that the witness be directed to answer the 
question as to whether he knows any persons known to him to be Com- 
munists. 

The CHarrmMan. I order and direct you to answer that question. 
It is a proper question, sir. 

Mr. Boyer. If the committee refuses to honor the first amendment 
on this, I am forced to plead the fifth amendment. 

The CHarrMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Do you know Benjamin Davis? 

Mr. Boyrr. I repeat my answer on both scores, both the first and 
the fifth. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you support Benjamin Davis, Communist Party 
candidate for New York City Council, in 1946? 

Mr. Boyer. I repeat my answer on both the first amendment and 
the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Sourwine. Do you know Howard Fast ? 

Mr. Boyer. I refuse to answer on the first amendment and also on 
the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Sourwtne. Have you defended Communist leaders convicted 
under the Smith Act? 

Mr. Boyer. I have opposed the Smith Act and the McCarran Act, 

ind have tried to defend anybody charged under them, because I be- 
tae they are for political beliefs and not for actions. 

Mr. Sourwrne. In your defense of anybody charged under them, 
do you mean to imply that you would defend anyone charged under 
any of those acts without regard to whether you thought him guilty? 

Mr. Boyer. I would be inclined to think that anyone charged under 
the Smith Act was being charged for political opinion rather than 
acts. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Did you defend Pablo Neruda, a Latin-American 
Communist ? 

Mr. Boyer. I decline to answer under the provisions of the Consti- 
tution—of the Bill of Rights that I have previously stated. 

The CHamrMan. We overrule it as to the first amendment. 

Mr. Boyer. Under the fifth amendment. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. Sourwtne. Have you spoken in honor of James Dolsen, a 
Pennsylvania Communist leader ? 
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Mr. Boyer. I again decline to answer under the fifth. 

Mr. Sourwine. Have you appealed to the Attorney General 
the United States to suspend the prosecution of Communist leaders? 

Mr. Boyer. Well, if 1 haven’t, and I don’t recall it, I surely would 
like to. 

Mr. Sourwine. When you spoke at the Waldorf-Astoria confer- 
ence, did you speak openly as a member of the Communist Party? 

Mr. Boyer. It seems to me we have been over that. The speech is 
the best evidence, but I decline to answer on the grounds of the firs: 
and fifth amendments. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you ever apply for a passport, Mr. Boyer 

Mr. Boyer. I decline to answer that under the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you not, in June 1940, apply for a passport to 
vo to Germany, Portugal, It: aly, and Switzerland ? 

(The wit ven consults with his counsel. ) 

Mr. Boyer. Can I consult with my attorney ? 

The Peete Yes. 

(The witness consults with his counsel.) 

Mr. Boyer. I decline to answer on the grounds of the fifth amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Boyer, you have already testified that you were 
a newspaper correspondent in Europe in 1940 traveling in Germany, 
France, Italy, Belgium, and Holland. You know you could not go 
there without a passport, could you? 

Mr. Boyer. Well, that is a conclusion. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you, in fact, have a passport ? 

Mr. Borer. Can I—— 

(The witness consults with his counsel.) 

Mr. Boyer. The passport was a regular newspaper correspondent’s 
passport. I think it was applied for and obtained by PM with what- 
ever appearances I had to make; that is all there was to it. 

Mr. Sourwrne. That is right. 

In applying for that passport, sir, did you disclose that you were 
a member of the Communist Party ? 

Mr. Boyer. Can I-consult with my atorney ? 

(The witness consults with counsel.) 

Mr. Sourwine. Yes. 

Mr. Boyer. I decline to answer on the grounds of the fifth amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Sourwine. Now, sir, while you were abroad in 1940, did you 
go to the Soviet Matte 

Mr. Boyer. No, sir. Nor did I have any contact with anybody re- 
motely connected with the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Did you in 1944 apply for a seaman’s passport as 
assistant purser ? 

Mr. Boyer. I served in the merchant marine during the war. 

Mr. ee Would you answer the question, Mr. Boyer? 

Mr. Boyrr. I decline to answer on the grounds of the fifth amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Sourwine. As a matter of fact, you did apply for such a pass- 
port and it was denied; isn’t that right ? 

Mr. Boyer. I decline to answer on the grounds of the fifth amend- 
ment. 
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Mr. Sourwine. Did you in 1946 apply for a passport to go to Eng- 

land and France as a writer? 

Mr. Boyer. I decline to answer on the grounds of the fifth amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Mr. Boyer, other than your attorney or attorneys, 
have you consulted with anyone about your appearance here? 

Mr. Boyer. I most certainly have not. 

Mr. Sourwine. I have no other questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator JENNER. No questions. 

The CHatrMAN. You are excused, sir, and released from the 
subpena. 

Mr. Faulkner, I would be glad to accommodate you, but the press 

says they have so much to handle today that they would rather we 
would get through early. 

Mr. Fauixner. I have one more witness, and I have a he: aring 
tomorrow morning. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The Cuarrman. We will try to do it in 15 minutes to accommodate 
you. 

Mr. Osmonp K, Frarnxet. I was also going to make a request. It 
is very difficult for me to be here tomorrow. It was with great diffi- 
culty that I got down here today. After all, my client has testified in 
executive session and you know what his position is. 

It seems to me there is nothing gained by having him here. Couldn’t 
you just consider—I understand that but f mean, I am just considering 
the circumstances—we have come down at considerable inconvenience 
and there is nothing that you would learn from him. 

The CuatrMANn. We will need your client tomorrow sir. 

Mr. FrarnkeEt. [s it possible to put it over until next week? Very 
difficult for me to be here tomorrow. 

The Cuarrman. I want to wind these hearings up tomorrow, this 
phase of it. 

Mr. FrarnKet. Would it be possible to have it this evening? 

The CHarrMan. No; we will have to take him tomorrow. 

Mr. Frarenxet. Is it possible to take him the first thing in the morn- 
ing tomorrow, so I can get back? 

The CHarrMan. We will take him before noon. 

[ will try to take him first. I won’t promise anything but I will 
try to. 

Mr. FraenxKex. Allright. Thank you. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Mahoney, hold your hand up, please, sir. 

You solemnly swear that the testimony you are about to give the 
Internal Security Subcommittee is the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Manonry. I do. 

Mr. Sourwtne. Give the reporter your full name. 

Mr. FautKner. May we have those lights off ? 

The Cuarrman. Yes, sir.. You will have to move the lights. 

Mr. Fautxner. I had too much of that once. 


59886—56—pt. 17-9 
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TESTIMONY OF DAN MAHONEY 


Mr. Manoney. My name is Dan Mahoney. 

Mr. Sourwrne. And your address, Mr. Mahoney ? 

Mr. Manonery. 185 South Buckhout Street, Irvington, N. Y. 

Mr. Sourwing. You are accompanied by counsel, Mr. Stanley Faulk- 
ner, who is counsel for the witness who proceeded you ? 

Mr. Manoney. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Mahoney, what is your business or profession? 

Mr. Manoney. I am a newspaperman, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Where are you employed ? 

Mr. Manonry. New York Daily Mirror. 

Mr. Sourwine. Where were you employed before that ? 

Mr. Manoney. I was not, sir. 

Mr. Sourwrne. You spent your entire newspaper career on the 
Daily Mirror? 

Mr. Manoney. Yes, sir, with the exception of a 3-week job I once 
held during a vacation stint in which I wanted to earn some additional! 
money. I think I explained that to you before. 

Mr. Sourwine. Where was that? 

Mr. Manonry. New York Compass, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. How long have you worked for the New York 
Mirror ? : 

Mr. Manonery. I can cover this, if the committee will allow me. I 
have a very brief statement here, sir. 

The Cuairman. No, no, sir. No, sir. No, sir, we don’t—you will 
have to answer questions. "You will have to answer questions. We are 
trying to accommodate you. 

Mr. Manonery. I will answer the questions, sir. 

The CHatrman. All right; we are trying to accommodate your 
lawyer and we are trying to get through. 

Mr. Manonry. Yes, sir. I say 

The CHarrmMan. Answer the questions. 

Mr. Manoney. Sir? 

The CuHairMan. Proceed again. 

Mr. Manonry. May I appeal again? I have a brief statement. 
would appreciate it if the committee would allow me to read it. 

The Cuatrman. No, sir, I will not permit the statment. We want 
certain information from ‘you, and counsel will ask the questions. 

Now proceed. 

Mr. Manonry. May I enter the statement into the record ? 

The CuairMan. We will receive it. 

(The statement referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 6” and appears 
below :) 

EXxuIsBit No. 6 
STATEMENT OF DAN MAHONEY 


I have been employed by the New York Daily Mirror for almost 22 years- 
with the exception of 5 years spent in the infantry during World War II. In 
all that time I have never slanted a news story or distorted a news event. 

The work of any newsman daily passes the closest scrutiny of his editors. A 
news story will be read by an assistant editor, a city editor, a copy reader and 
often by a managing editor before it is printed. After stories are in print, they 
are compared to competitor papers’ coverage of the same news event. It would 
be apparent immediately if a newspaperman was slanting his writing. 
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In all my years with the Mirror, my work has never been questioned. If the 
mmittee possesses any evidence purporting to show that I ever violated the 
rust and confidence of my employers by slanting or distorting a story, then that 
evidence should be brought forward so that I may have an opportunity to answer 


If the committee possesses no such evidence, then it should clearly state so in 
the interests of being fair, so that any doubt or suspicion of my honesty and ob- 
ectivity as a newspaperman may be removed and that the confidence of my 
employer in me may not be impaired. If the committee desires to do so, it can 
search the files for stories written or reported by me and determine whether 
they were accurate. 

To suggest that the Mirror might have printed Communist slanted stories is 
ridiculous. For years the Hearst papers have been awarded citations annually 

y the American Legion as tribute to the papers’ Americanism. 

I am not a Communist. I have never in my life performed a disloyal or 

ibversive act of treason, sabotage or espionage; or advocated defiance of the 

, Constitution or any of the decisions of the United States Supreme Court 
r any other court of the land. Beyond a traffic violation, I have never broken 
aw or committed a crime. 


If the committee contends that a conspiracy existed to slant, distort, or 
pervert news stories in the interests of Communist propaganda, then it should 

ring forward such evidence; name the writer and the paper and have the par- 

icular story judged on its merits. Otherwise, the committee should not en- 
cage in frightening generalities. 

Because of this and because the committee already has informed me there are 

» charges against me I consider my appearance here under subpena an in- 

ision of my rights as a citizen, as a newspaperman and an abridgement of 
freedom of the press as guaranteed by the first amendment to the Constitution. 

Mr. Sourwine. How long have you been employed by the Mirror? 

Mr. Manoney. For almost 22 years. 

Mr. Sourwine. In what capacity, sir? 

Mr. Manoney. Various—currently I am a newswriter. 

Mr. Sourwine. You mean a reporter / 

Mr. Manonery. [ have been a reporter, yes, sir. 

Mr. Sourw1neE. You say you are a newswriter now— are you on the 
desk—are you a rewrite—— 

Mr. Manoney. I ama linotyper and lama rewrite man. 

Mr. Sourwine. You area rewrite man ? 

Mr. Manonry. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Mahoney, are you presently a member of the 
Communist Party ? 

Mr. Manonry. No,sir, I am not. 

Mr. Sourwinr. Have you ever been a member of the Communist 
Party d 

Mr. Manoney. Sir, I’d like to answer it this way: Not only am I 
not a member of the Communist Party, but never in my life have I 
performed a disloyal or subversive act of treason, sabotage, espionage. 
[ have broken no laws beyond the traffic violation. I have never advo- 
cated defiance—— 

The Cuarrman. Now, Mr. Mahoney 

Mr. Manoney (continuing). Of the law of the Supreme Court of 
the United States. 

The Cuarrman. You have not been accused—not been accused of 
any of those acts. Please make your answers responsive to the ques- 
tons. 

Mr. Manonry. I am trying. 

The Cuarrman. I think that your counsel will advise you, sir, that 
that is the proper thing to do. 
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Mr. Manuonry. Well, I am trying to doso, sir. 

The Cuarrman. All right. ‘Now the question was, are you now or 
have you ever been a member of the Communist Party ? 

Mr. Manoney. Well, sir, in view of the other remarks I made and in 
view of the fact that the committee has told me that there are no 
charges against me, I decline to answer the second half of that question, 

Mr. Sourwine. As to whether you ever were a member ¢ 

Mr. Mauoney. Yes, sir, as being an invasion of my rights as a 
citizen, as a newspaperman, and I feel it is an abridgement of the 
freedom of the press. 

The Cuarrman. I overrule that and order and direct you to answer. 

Mr. Manonry. Well, sir, 1 am sorry the committee does not choose 
to recognize the first amendment and in view of that, I am forced to 
avail myself of the privileges of the fifth amendment, also. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Mahoney, have you been in the room this after- 
noon during the testimony of other witnesses ? 

Mr. Manonry. Yes, sir; I have at times, 

Mr. Sourwrne. Did you hear the testimony which concerned a ques- 
tion respecting a slate of candidates for office in the New York News- 
paper Guild ? 

Mr. Manonry. Yes, sir; I did. 

Mr. Sourwrne. In which your name was mentioned ? 

Mr. Manoney. That is correct. 

Mr. Sourwine. Are you the Dan Mahoney who ran on that slate? 

Mr. Manoney. Iam. 

Mr. Sourwine. Can you identify the gentleman who was testifying 
at that time ? 

Mr. Manoney. The previous witness, Mr. Price? 

Mr. Sourwine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manoney. Yes, sir; I know him. 

Mr. Sourwrnr. Is he the Mr. Price who ran on that slate with you! 

Mr. Manoney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Mr- Mahoney, are you aware of the fight that went 
on in the guild at that time over alleged communism and anti-Com- 
munist activity ? 

Mr. Manoney. Those were some of the issues raised, sir. As I 
recall that was 5, 6 years ago. 

Mr. Sourwine. Yes. 

Mr. Manonry. And there were many issues brought forward in 
that particular union campaign and I will concede that that was one 
of them. 

Mr. Sourwtne. Now, this issue of Spotlight which was read from 
before, named “Arthur Pollack” as candidate for president. Did you 
know Arthur Pollack ? 

Mr. Manoney. Yes, sir; I did. 

Mr. SourwWINE. Did you know him to be a Communist ? 

Mr. Manoney. Sir, maybe I can save the committee some time. We 
went through this m "executive session. I can tell you this, sir, so far 
as I know, not one of those persons on that list is a Communist, and 
as far as | know what their beliefs or affiliations were some 5 or 6 
years ago, sir, I feel that that is an invasion of not only my rights, 
but their rights. I think it makes a mockery of the secret hallot, and 
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I decline to answer that, sir, under the grounds of the first amend- 
ment. 

The CuarrMan. That is overruled. 

Mr. Sourwine. The question remains, did you know Mr. Arthur 
Pollack to be a Communist ? 

Mr. Manoney. I didn’t follow your remark there, Senator. 

The CnatrmMan. Answer his question. Did you know Mr. Arthur 
Pollack to be a Communist ? 

Mr. Manoney. Yes, sir; I decline to answer it on the first amend- 
ment. 

The CratrmMan. I overruled it and order and direct you to answer 
the question. 

Mr. Manoney. Oh, excuse me. Well, sir, as long as the committee 
is still refusing to accept the first amendment of the Constitution, 
why I will have to also use the first and the fifth amendment in re- 
fusing to answer that question. 

Mr. Sourwine. I might state for the record, sir, that the committee 
is not refusing and has not refused to accept the first amendment or 
to honor the first amendment. The Chair has simply ruled that you 
have no right under the first amendment to refuse to answer. That 
is an entirely different thing. 

The Constitution, sir, means not what you say it means nor what 
I say it means—it means what the courts say it means. 

Mr. Manionry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. The Chair in this case is performing his proper 
function in ruling on your objection and he overruled it. 

Mr. Manoney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you know Jerre Smoot? 

Mr. Manonry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sourwrne. First vice presidential candidate on this ticket? 

Mr. Manoney. Yes, sir. May I say again, as I did to you in execu- 
tive session, I went down the entire list with you. Those whom I 
have a sharp recollection of knowing, I admitted I knew them. And 
I can only offer again that it will save you time if I say that the 
answers to all of the rest of those candidates who ran for union office 
will be the same as the one I just gave 

Mr. Sourwrnr. Is that because they were candidates for union of- 
fice, sir? 

Mr. Manoney. And because they are citizens of the United States. 
And to me 

Mr. Sourwine. Will you then 

Mr. Manonry. I knew them as devoted and loyal citizens, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Are you telling us that you will refuse to answer 
any question we ask you about Communist affiliations of persons 
whom you knew ? 

Mr. Manoney. No,sir; I 

Mr. Sourwine. Then, if that is not what you are saying, I will have 
to go on and ask the questions. 

Did you know Jerre Smoot as a Communist ? 

Mr. Manonry. Sir, my answer will have to be the same as the one— 
as the previous one. 

Mr. Sourwine. You —_ you decline to answer ? 

Mr. Manoney. Yes, sir. I decline to answer on the grounds of the 
first and the fifth amendments. 
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Mr. Sourwine. Allright. Did you know William Price? 

Mr. Manoney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you know him as a Communist ? 

Mr. Manoney. Well, sir, apparently you do want to go through | 
list name by name. If so, I was offering a time saver. Yes, I knew 
William Price. 

Mr. Sourwine. The question was, did you know him as a Coni- 
munist ? 

Mr. Manonry. My answer, sir, is the same as the previous one: | 
decline to discuss their affiliations or beliefs of 5 years ago as under the 
grounds of the first amendment and the fifth amendment. 

Senator Jenner. Let the record show that his refusal under the first 
amendment is not recognized—that his refusal to reply to the question 
under the fifth amendment is respected. 

Mr. Sourwrine. Did you know Ed Conwell? 

Mr. Manoney. Yes, sir; I did. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you know him as a Communist ? 

Mr. Manoney. Sir, my answer to Mr. Conwell is the same as thie 
previous one. 

Senator JENNER. Same record, Mr. Reporter. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you know Sol Fox? 

Mr. Manoney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you know him as a Communist ? 

Mr. Manonry. My answer as to Mr. Fox, sir, is the same as the 
previous one. 

Senator JENNER. Same record, Mr. Reporter. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Mr. Chairman, I have no other questions of this 
witness. 

Senator Jenner. Any other questions? 

Senator Warkrins. No. 

Senator JenNeR. You are excused. You will be excused from the 
subpena. 

The CuatrmMan. Now we will recess until 10 o’clock in the morning. 

(Whereupon, at 4:10 o’clock, the committee recessed to reconvene 
at 10 a. m., Friday, January 6, 1955.) 





COMMUNIST ACTIVITY IN NEW YORK 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 6, 1956 


Unirep States SENATE, 
ScscoMMITTEE To INVESTIGATE THE ADMINISTRATION 
OF THE INTERNAL Security Act AND OTHER INTERNAL 
Security Laws or THE COMMITTEE ON THE J UDICIARY, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:10 a. m., in room 
318, Senate Office Building, Senator James O. Eastland (chairman 
of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Eastland, Hennings, Watkins, Jenner, and 
Welker. 

Also present: J. C. Sourwine, chief counsel; and Benjamin Mandel, 
research director. 

The CuatrmMan. The committee will come to order. 

I have a telegram that I am going to read into the record. This 
telegram is addressed to the chairman: 


The Long Island Daily Press is in accord with your committee in its efforts 
to expose Communist infiltration wherever found, and certainly welcomes any 
revelations bearing on the local scene. 

Far from being upset because of the revelation that a Communist-directed 
clique operated in the 1930’s among employees of the Press, we are grateful for the 
authoritative corroboration of the stand we took at the time, both in the columns 
of our paper and in appearances before public bodies. 

We took our fight to the people during the period of the “popular front” when 
the Communists and the fellow travelers were riding high, and we did not 
shrink from firing all those who were lending themselves to the Communist 
cause. 

Unfortunately there have been distortions of the news emanating from your 
committee, at our expense. These distortions have in no way been the fault of 
your committee, but have falsely represented that you are investigating the 
Press. As the record shows, the Press fought the Communist danger to a stand- 
still in our newspaper and in our community at a time when it was hardly 
fashionable to do so. If any Communist or fellow traveler in our midst was 
overlooked, we certainly would be grateful to have him uncovered. 

We do not believe that your committee is “after” our newspaper. May we ask 
you, therefore, to cooperate in counteracting a distortion by stating your own 
knowledge as to the role the Press has played in dealing with Communist infil- 
tration. 

(Signed) Epwarp GorTrTLics, 
Managing Editor, Long Island Press, Jamaica, N. Y. 


To which I would make this statement. This will be my reply. I 
also sent a telegram incorporating what I state here. 

_The committee is investigating all of the testimony and information 
given it by all witnesses, and that includes testimony of Clayton 
Knowles, to the effect that he was a member of a Communist unit while 
employed by the Long Island Press during 1937 and 1939. 
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The committee is not investigating the Long Island Press or any 
other newspaper. We are aware of the fact ‘that the Long Island 
Press was alert to the danger of the Communist infiltration from a 
very early date and was aggressive and effective in combating this 
danger in its own organization. 

What we are interested in, if we can learn it, is the story of the 
past and present activities of the persons named by Mr. Knowles as 
members of the Communist cell te which he belonged. None of these 
persons, so far as we can ascertain, has been employed by the Long 
Island Press for many years. 

Senator Henninos. In connection, Mr. Chairman, with the state- 
ment the chairman has just read, I was unable to be at the hearing 
yesterday afternoon because of the meeting of the Democratic policy 
committee, a great part of the afternoon. 

On Monday I expressed some misgivings and doubts about the 
calling of certain witnesses who had been, for a short time or, indeed, 
even for some considerable time, members of the Communist Party, 
reaching back into a period of 15 or 20 years ago. Iam sure that we 
have all had some concern about, for example, the calling of Mr. 
Knowles the other day. I did not ‘Imow that Mr. Knowles was going 
to be a witness until shortly before he appeared to testify and ‘knew 
nothing of the nature of his testimony. He didn’t appear before any 
executive session where I happened to be present. When did he 
appear, Mr. Sourwine ? 

The Cuatrman. He appeared last fall at an executive session. 

Mr. Sourwine. On October 6. 

The CrarrMan. At an executive session at which I presided. 

Senator Hennrnes. I came on the committee last January, so that 
was before I was a member of the subcommittee, was it not? 

You mean this past October? Yes. That was during some other 
hearings—hearings of our Constitutional Rights Committee. 

The thing that I think perhaps this committee might want to give 
some attention to—and counsel may be able to enlighten us, since we 
have no list of prospective witnesses, nor has any “offer of proof as 
to what their testimony is likely to be been given to this subcom- 
een whether in calling some witnesses—and I do not know 
whether or not there are any witnesses who may be in what seemed 
to be Mr. Katelin’ category or not—we can be sure that we do not 
do an injustice and cause undue embarrassment and humiliation to 
a man who has completely rehabilitated himself, if he has no new 
or additional information to give this committee. 

I think that no one will quarrel with nor take issue with the fact 
that this committee has the right to inquire into all efforts or, indeed, 
all consummations of efforts of the Communist Party to infiltrate 
newspapers or other media of communication. But I do believe that 
in certain cases, if such are to be heard, and if there are witnesses to 
be heard today or at any other time, in the interests of justice, because 
we have a duty to protect witnesses as well as to protect the purposes 
of this inquiry, that the subcommittee go into executive session so 
that we may determine whether or not the testimony of certain wit- 
nesses will be of substantial value to this committee and to the 
enlightenment of the general public. 

Mr. Knowles did not appear in New York, and I learned for the first 
time when he appeared on Monday that he was to be a witness. 
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Now, I realize that we have a problem of not calling some witnesses 
and perhaps calling others in the same category , but I would like to 
say—and I am sure that the other members of this subcommittee are 
equally mindful to the same degree—that simply to call a witness for 
the purpose of getting cumulative testimony, and particularly where 
his activities have been remote in time, and even more especially where 
they have been of very short duration and where he has rehabilitated 
himself, as Mr. Knowles did, by going to the FBI, by going to his 
employer and making a full and complete disclosure—I just “wonder 
what useful purpose can be served in some instances in calling such 

witnesses. 

What I am saying, I say by way of first suggesting that in such cases 
do hope that counsel will consult with the committee in executive 
aan if counsel has any doubt as to these points, because the law does 
recognize, even in the case of one having been convicted of a felony, 
that if that is remote in time—and the courts vary as to the number of 
years which may be said to be remote in point of time—but that the 
defendant or other witness may not be interrogated as to previous 
convictions if they are so remote and if the witness has thereafter led 
a blameless and upright life. And I do think in the interest of 
justice and in the interests of preserving the integrity and the high 
standing of this committee, we should be particularly cautious and 
aware of the possibility of unnecessarily calling one before us who may 
have nothing to add to the general subject matter of our inquiry and 
who may be seriously damaged in his own personal and professional 

life. 

I feel that that statement should be made at this time, and in making 
it I do not reflect upon the judgment of anybody, either the witnesses 
we are to hear hereafter or those that we have heard before. 

Today, for example, we have no list of witnesses who are to appear. 
I assume that most of them are witnesses, Mr. Sourwine, who appeared 
in the executive hearing. 

Mr. SourwIne. Yes, sir. 

Senator Henninos. Allofthem? All of them, are they? 

Mr. Sourwtne. That is right. 

Senator Henntnes. But I would like to suggest to the chairman 
that occasionally we do have an executive session of the committee so 
that counsel may make an offer of proof as we do in court, to determine 
some of these close cases. 

The CHarrMan. Now, let the chairman state right there that the 
chairman was not at the executive sessions in New York City. The 
Senator from Missouri conducted those sessions. And after the con- 
clusion, I tried to reach him for a number of days and was informed 
by his office that he could not be reached. 

So I discussed the testimony and set these hearings, and I think I 
took the right position and the only position that I could take. 

Now, Mr. Knowles, I think, made a very fine witness. He has 
given the committee information that I think is invaluable. Some of 
it leads to people who are now in a State government. 

Senator Hennrinos. By the same token of course, I was in the State 
of Missouri after the hearings, and I do not reflect upon the chairman 
in any sense when I make that statement. But I also tried to reach 
the chairman the week preceding Christmas week, and it just so hap- 
pened that we are at times, all of us, difficult to reach. 
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The Cuamman. I am not blaming the Senator from Missouri. | 
was in my home in bed the week before Christmas. 

Senator Hennines. Yes. I understood that the Senator had not 
been well. 

Now, I have three other conflicting committee meetings this morn- 
ing. I shall be here, I would like to announce, Mr. Chairman, as 
much a as often as I can be here today. The Antitrust Subcommit- 
tee is meeting in executive session at this time, the Juvenile Delin- 
quency Subcommittee, and this committee. 

I just have a note that the Antimonopoly Committee is calling, and 
they want to approve the budget of that committee. So if I may be 
excused a few moments, I will return when I can. 

The CHatrMan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Henninos. All I wanted to say, in summing up, Mr. Chair. 
man, is that, I believe, we should continue to proceed with all caution 
and all consideration. 

The Cuatrman. I certainly agree with that. I don’t think that 
the Senator from Missouri will say that it has ever been the chairman’s 
position to try to humiliate or hurt anyone. We are attempting to 
conduct these hearings and elicit all the facts, and I certainly think 
that I would have been derelict in my duty had Mr. Knowles not been 
called, and I am confident that future hearings will vindicate the 
information he has given us, the leads he has given us. 

Call your witness. 

Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Shelton. 

The Cuarrman. Will you hold your hand up. 

Mr. Sueitron. Before I am sworn in, Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to raise an objection that might have some bearing as to whether or 
not I am sworn in. 

I wish to challenge the jurisdiction of the committee to call me here 
in Washington, based on the fact that my testimony in executive ses- 
sion makes it clear that the committee will obtain no information 
from me—— 

Senator Jenner. I cannot hear you. Will you speak a little closer 
to the mike. 

Mr. Suetton. If I may repeat this: 

I challenge the jurisdiction of the committee to call me here in 
Washington, based on the fact that my testimony in executive session 
makes it clear that the committee will obtain no information from me 
that could possibly assist it in any legislative purpose. 

To question me further in Washington might subject me to prosecu- 
tion in violation of my right to be tried in the community where I 
work and live. 

Furthermore, I fail to see why I am involved in this hearing, 
which the chairman said on Wednesday, stems from the Burdett testi- 
mony. There was no reference to me in the Burdett testimony nor 
in the testimony of Clayton Knowles. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Mr. Chairman, what the witness has said boils down 
to an assertion that because he has refused to answer certain questions 
before the committee in executive session, the committee has lost juris- 
diction to ask him the same or other questions in public session. 

I think that is absurd, and I respectfully ask that the objection be 
overruled, and that the witness be sworn. 
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The Cuamman. Yes, the objection is overruled. 

Will you hold your hand up. 

Do you solemnly swear the testimony you are about to give the 
Senate Internal Security Subcommittee is the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth, so help you God ? 

Mr. Suetton. I do, sir. 


TESTIMONY OF ROBERT SHELTON, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Mr. Sourwine. Would you give the reporter your full name, please ? 
Mr. SuHetron. Robert Shelton. 

Mr. Sourwine. You have a middle initial, Mr. Shelton ? 

Mr. SuHetton. No, I don’t. 

Mr. Sourwine. And your address, sir ? 

Mr. Suetton. 191 Waverly Place, New York 14, N. Y. 

Mr. SourwINE. You are here represented by counsel ? 

Mr. SuHevton. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. Would you introduce your counsel, please. 

Mr. Sueutron. Osmond K. Fraenkel, F’-r-a-e-n-k-e-]. 

Mr. Sourwrine. And the New York City address? 

Mr. Suetton. 120 Broadway. 

Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Shelton, what is your business or profession ? 
Mr. SHetton. I am a copy editor. 

Mr. Sourwine. Where are you employed ? 

Mr. Suetton. The New York Times. 

Mr. Sourwinr. How long have you been employed there ? 

Mr. Sueiron. It will be 5 years in February. 

Mr. Sourwine. Have you been employed as a copy editor all of that 
time ¢ 

Mr. Sueiton. No; for about the past year and a half I have been 
copy editor. 

Mr. Sourwine. What did you do before that? 

Mr. Sueuron. I was a news clerk. 

Mr. Sourwine. What does that mean? What is a news clerk, sir? 

Mr. Suetron. Well, a news clerk is one—an assistant or an appren- 
tice. I worked on the city desk. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you ever write obituaries? 

Mr. Suetron. If this is not an investigation into the press, Mr. 
Sourwine, I don’t see the pertinency of the question to the scope of 
the investigation. 

Mr. Sourwine. We are attempting to determine what your employ- 
ment is, sir. Did you ever write obituaries? 

Mr. Suetton. I am a copy editor, sir, in the news department of the 
New York Times. 

Mr, Sourwine. Did you ever write obituaries ? 

Mr. Suevron. Write obituaries? 

Mr. Sourwine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suetron. That is not my job, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you ever write obituaries ? 

Mr. Sueron. I may at one time have rewritten an obituary, but my 
job is that of a copy editor. , ‘ 

Mr. Sourwrne. Did you write the obituary for Richard H. Krebs, 
Jan Valtin? 
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Mr. Suetton. I do not write obituaries. The answer to that is “No,” 
sir. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Right. 

Mr. Suetron. I am raising the question since this is not a question 
of the investigation of the press, why you are asking why I have 
written—— 

Mr. Sourwine. Are you, sir, a member of the Communist Party 
U.S. A.? 

Mr. Suetron. In reply to that, sir, I would like to make a brief 
statement that answers—that deals with the question. 

No one who knows me would doubt my loyalty to the Government of 
the United States; because I am a loyal American, 1 must, as a matter 
of principle. challenge questions into my political beliefs and associa 
tions as a violation of my rights under the first amendment to the 
Constitution. 

Mr. Sourwtne. Do you, sir, consider membership in the Communist 
Party a matter of political ie 

Mr. Suevron. If I may be allowed, sir, to continue the statement. 
L haven’t raised my objections. 

Mr. Sourwine. Would you answer that question and then you may. 

Senator Jenner. Let the record show consultation. 

(Consultation between witness and his counsel. ) 

Mr. Suevron. I object to the question on the very same grounds. 

Mr. Sourwitne. You mean you are declining to answer that ques- 
tion ? 

Mr. Suevtron. That is correct. I decline to answer on the grounds 
of the first amendment and challenge to the jurisdiction of the com- 
mittee. 

The Cuatrman. Now, I overrule that objection. 

Mr. Sretron. And TI would like to continue with my statement be- 
cause I have not gone into my reasons for it. 

Senator Jenner. Mr. Chairman, I move that you order and direct 
the witness to answer that question. 

The Cratrman. Yes, the first amendment does not give you legal 
right to refuse to answer questions. Now, I order and direct you to 
answer the question. 

Mr. Suevton. I am answering the question, sir, in the statement, if 
[ may continue to read it. Iam not on trial here, sir. But I think that 
because of the nature of this hearing my integrity and possibly my 
career are at stake. If I may be allow red to continue to state my 

The Cuarrman. All right, I am going to permit you to do it. 

Mr. Suetron. Thank you, sir. 

That amendment says 

Congress shall make no law * * * abridging the freedom of speech, or of the 
press ; or the right of the people peaceably to assemble * * * 

Several weeks ago Prof. Alexander Meiklejohn testified before the 
Senate Subcommittee on Constitutional Liberties. He said in part: 


Suppression is always foolish. Freedom is always wise. That is the * * * 
experimental faith by which we Americans have undertaken to live. 


He also said: 


* * * no subordinate agency of the Government has authority to ask, under 
the compulsion to answer, what a citizen’s political commitments are. The ques- 
tion, “Are you a Republican?’ or “Are you a Communist?’, when accompanied 
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by the threat of harmful or degrading consequences, if an answer is refused, or 
if the answer is this rather than that, is an intolerable invasion of the “reserved 
powers” of the governing people. 

[I hold with Professor Meiklejohn on both points. As a matter of 
principle I decline to answer the question because it invades my rights 
under the first amendment. I would decline similarly if asked whether 
I was or had ever been a Democrat, Republican, Socialist, Jew, 

Catholic, or Protestant, vegetarian, prohibitionist, or sun Ww orshiper. 

The question also threatens freedom of the press as guaranteed by 

the first amendment. I believe no other governmental body in the free 
world would call a newspaperman and demand to know his political 
beliefs and associations. However unknowingly or unwittingly, 
gentlemen, in the quest for internal security, you are threatening long- 
standing and hard-won American liberties. The Supreme Court has 
held that— 
* * * the power to investigate, broad as it may be, is also subject to recog- 
nized limitations. It cannot be used to inquire into private affairs unrelated 
to a valid legislative purpose. Nor does it extend to an area in which Congress 
is forbidden to legislate * * * 

A body is the sum of its organs, a machine the sum of its parts. 
An attack on the smallest component of a body or machine is an attack 
on the whole. An invasion of my individual rights is an invasion of 
the rights of the paper that employs me and an invasion of the rights 
of the newspaper profession as a whole. This subcommittee is nudg- 
ing the end of my copy pencil, it is peeking over my shoulder as T 
work. This subcommittee is engendering the fear that soon it will be 
looking into newsrooms all over the country. 

If, as a result of my being called here, I am put under mental pres- 
sure to change one word or one sentence in material that I edit, an 
abridgment of freedom of the press will have taken place. Demand- 
ing to know what is going on in the mind of a newspaperman with- 
out inhibiting a free press is impossible. Your question acts as a 
form of “prior restraint” on publishing, telling newspaper executives 
who should or who should not be on their staffs. 

A journalist’s credo I wholeheartedly support is “to give the news 
impartially, without fear or favor, regardless of any party, sect, or 
interest involved, * * *” But by being called before you to answer 
about my political beliefs and associ iations I am placed in fear of hav- 
ing my loyalty considered suspect if I do not, while freely exercising 
my sound conscience, answer this committee’s questions. I am obliged 
to seek your favor to guard my personal integrity, and that of the 
paper for which I work. 

I am involved in these hearings as a victim of accident. The sub- 
pena first served to me was originally made out in the name of a per- 
son who does not work on my paper. A committee aide, when told 
that there was no such person on the Times, insisted on knowing if 
there was anyone with a similar name employed there. There were 
a few, but the only one that interested your man was the sole similar 
name in the news department—mine. At the executive hearings the 
committee counsel tried without success to link me with a certain New 
York newspaper. He was unable to establish any connection because 
I never worked for the paper under discussion. Yet I have been called 
back here.today. It appears to be just another step in a campaign to 
discredit the paper for which I work. 
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I am not saying that I, as a newspaperman, am immune from in- 
vestigation. If I have committed a crime or am alleged to have com- 
mitted a crime, let a grand jury indict me and let me stand trial for 
the charge. I fear no such indictment because I have committed no 
crime. As Chief Justice Warren has ruled: 


* * * the power to investigate must not be confused with any of the powers of 
law enforcement. * * * Still further limitations on the power to investigate 
are found in the specific individual guaranties of the Bill of Rights. * * * 

Let me, in complete sincerity, cooperate with you by saying this: 
One of the greatest contributions that can be made toward the interna] 
security of the United States would be to promote 

The CuatrMan. Wait just a minute. We are not interested in your 
idea of what would promote the internal security of the United 
States. The way to prevent your loyalty from being questioned is to 
freely and fully answer the questions that are asked you, sir. I over- 
rule the objection and order you to answer the question. 

Mr. Sueipon. I respectfully decline to—There is in the final para- 
graph of this sentence an additional objection. 

The CuarrMAn. You have listed the first amendment. 

Mr. Suevron. There is still 

The CuHatrMan. That is overruled. 

Mr. Swerton. There is an additional objection here, sir, if 
I may—lI have two more paragraphs and I will be through with my 
statement. 

The CHatrmMan. I wanted you to answer the questions. I overrule 
the objection. 

Mr. Sueiton. Furthermore, I challenge the jurisdiction of this sub- 
committee. 

The CuatrMan. Wait just a minute. Answer the question. 

Mr. Suettron. I refuse to answer on the grounds of the first amend- 
ment and a challenge to the jurisdiction of the committee. 

The CuatrmMan. Those are the only grounds you have? 

Mr. Sueiron. And the grounds set forth here in my statement, sir. 

The Cuairman. Set forth in your statement? Now your last two 
paragraphs that you mentioned are a challenge to the jurisdiction of 
the committee, is that right? 

Mr. Suevron. Well, 1 believe that the challenge to the jurisdiction 
is implicit throughout my statement. It quotes from the Supreme 
Court ruling, and the whole substance of it. 

The CuatrMAn. You have two paragraphs you desire to read? 

Mr. Suevron. Beg pardon? 

The CuairMan. You say you have two paragraphs more you desire 
to read ? 

Mr. Sueuron. Yes, sir. 

The CuHarrMan. Read them. 

Mr. Suetron. Let, me, in complete sincerity, cooperate with you by 
saying this: One of the greatest contributions that can be made to- 
ward the internal security of the United States would be to promote 
the maintenance of a press that is free and unfettered and unafraid: 
a press and newspapermen that will criticize what they please and sup- 
port what they please. It isa rightful role of the press to be a watch- 
dog over government. It is not a rightful role of government to be a 
watchdog over the press. Let the reader at his breakfast table be the 
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judge of whether a paper suits him or not, and by extension, whether 
the men who produce that paper suit him. 

On the basis of these considerations, I must respectfully arrive at 
the conclusion that this question is a violation of my rights guaran- 
teed by the first amendment in respect to freedom of speech and of 
the press and peaceable assembly. Furthermore, I challenge the juris- 
diction of this subcommittee to ask the question. 

The Cuairman. Yes, sir. I overrule the objection. The question 
<ought information as to whether you are a member of the conspiracy 
io destroy the Government of the United States. It is a proper sub- 
ject, for inquiry, and I order you to answer the question. 

Mr. Suerron. I respectfully will decline to answer the question, 

r, on the grounds set forth in my statement. 

The Cuarrman. On penalty of contempt of the United States Sen- 
ite, | order you and direct you to answer the question. 

Repeat the question. 

Mr. Sourwine. Are you, sir, a member of the Communist Party, 
U.S. A.? 

Mr. Suevron. I respectfully decline to answer the question on the 
basis of the grounds set forth in my statement. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Do you by those grounds, sir, intend to make any 
laim of privilege under the fifth amendment to the Constitution ? 

Mr. SHELTON. or lo not, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Have you ever been a member of the Communist 
Party in the st 2 

Mr. Suevton. I respectfully decline to answer the question, sir, on 
the basis of the grounds set forth in my statement. 

Mr. Sourw1ne. So that those grounds may be clear, I will ask again 
the question which I asked, the answer to which the chairman permit- 
ted you to decline. This question: Do you believe that membership in 
the Communist Party is merely a matter of political belief ? 

(Consultation between witness and his counsel.) 

The CHatrmMan. Let the record show that he conferred with his 
counsel. 

Mr. Sueiton. I respectfully decline to answer that question, sir, on 
the basis of the grounds set forth in my statement. 

Mr. Sourwi1ne. You have in your statement, sir, likened the Com- 
munist Party to the Democratic and Republican Parties. Do you 
think the Communist Party and the Democratic Party and Republican 
Party are all in the same category ¢ 

Mr. Suexron. I respectfully decline to answer that question, sir, on 
the grounds set forth in my statement. 

Mr. Sourwrne. In your statement, sir, you likened the Communist 
Party to Catholics and Jews. Do you think Catholics, Jews, and 
Communists are all in the same category ? 

Mr. SuHetton. (No response.) 

The Cuatrman. Answer the question. 

Mr. Suexton. I believe that I have made this clear in my state- 
ment. I wish to stand on my statement. 

Senator JenNER. Order and direct him to answer the question. 

The CuatrMaNn, I order and direct you to answer the question, sir. 

Mr. Suetton. I respectfully decline to answer the question on the 
basis of the grounds set forth in my statement. 
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Mr. Sourwrne. In your statement, sir, you likened the Communist 
Party to sun worshipers. Do you think sun worshipers and Commu- 
nists are in the same category ¢ 

Mr. Suetron. I respectfully decline to answer the question on the 
grounds set forth in my statement. 

Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Shelton, did you write that statement yourself 
without assistance 4 

Mr. Sueiron. Yes,sir, 1 did. 1 conferred with my counsel on it, but 
I wrote every word in the statement with the exception of the quotes 
from Professor Meiklejohn, the quotes from the late Adolph S. Ochs, 
the quotes from the Supreme Court and a paraphrase of the late editor 
of the New York Times, Charles Ransom Miller. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Do you, Mr. Shelton, know any persons who are 
known to you to be members of the Communist Party ? 

Mr. Suexron. I respectfully decline to answer the question, sir, on 
the basis of the grounds set forth in my statement. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you, Mr. Shelton, ever attend Communist 
meetings ¢ 

Mr. Suevron. I respectfully decline to answer that question, sir, 
on the basis of the grounds set forth in my statement. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Mr. Shelton, do you know Matilda Landsman ? 

Mr. Suevron. I respectfully decline to answer the question, sir, on 
the basis of the grounds set forth in my statement. 

Mr. Sourwine. Do you, Mr. Shelton, have any knowledge respect- 
ing a Communist attempt to take over control of Typographical 
Union No. 6? 

Mr. Suetron. If I may confer with my counsel 

Mr. Sourwine. Yes. 

(The witnesses consults with his counsel.) 

Mr, Suertton. No, sir. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Did you ever discuss with Matilda Landsman the 
question of any Communist activity in that union ? 

(The witnesses consults with his counsel. ) 

Mr. Suetron. No, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Now, for the purpose of testing the credibility of 
that answer, sir, I will ask you, did you ever have any conversation 
with Matilda Landsman ? 

Mr. Suevron. I respectfully decline to answer the question, sir, 
based on the grounds set forth in my statement. 

The Cuarrman. You are ordered and directed under penalty of 
contempt of the United States Senate to answer that question. 

Mr. Suevron. I am really amazed, sir, that you mention the word 
“contempt.” If you should attach any criminality 

The Cuatrman. Answer the question, sir. 

Mr. Suevron (continuing). Toa difference of opinion 

The Cuatrman. Answer the question. You are going to be cited 
for contempt unless you do. 

Mr. Suevron. I respectfully decline to answer the question, sir, on 
the basis of the grounds set forth in my statement. 

Mr. Sourwtne. Mr. Shelton, did you ever secure employment 
through Communist channels or with the assistance of persons known 
to you to be Communists ? 

(The witness consults with his counsel.) 
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Mr. Sureviron. The answer to that, sir, is “No.” 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you, Mr. Shelton, ever assist any person known 
to you to be a Communist to secure employment ? 

Mr. Suerron. The answer to that is “No,” sir. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Did you, Mr. Shelton, ever discuss with your em- 
ployers the question of any Communist activity in which you engaged 
in the past ? 

Mr. Suevron. I really must challenge the pertinency of that ques- 
tion to the scope of the investigations. 

The Cuarrman. I order and direct you to answer the question. 

Mr. Suetron. So there will be no doubt, sir, the answer to that 
question ie” 

Mr. Sourwine. What did you tell them ? 

Mr. Suevron. I respectfully decline to answer that question, sir, 
on the basis of the grounds set forth in the statement. 

The CuatrmMan. Now, you are ordered and directed to answer the 
question. 

Mr. Suetron. I respectfully decline to answer the question, sir, 
on the basis of the grounds set forth in my statement. 

Mr. Sourwtne. Was what you told your employer in that conver- 
sation about your past Communist activity, if any, the truth, the whole 
truth and nothing but the truth? 

Mr. Suetron. That, sir, sounds to me like a question of, when did 
I stop beating my wife. I am single, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Answer the question. 

Mr. Suetton. Whatever I have told my employers is the truth, sir. 

Mr. Sourw1ne. Why are you afraid to tell it here? You are under 
oath now. You were not then. 

Mr. Suerton. It is not a question of here, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Why won’t you tell us here what you told your 
employer ? 

Mr. Suerron. It is my understanding, sir, that the first amend- 
ment is the door to America’s freedom of conscience. It is just as 
strong and secure a door as that on the house of the chairman in Dodds- 
ville, Miss. It can be opened at will any time from within; it cannot 
be forced open with the wedges of a subpena, with threats of con- 
tempt citation, or in any other form. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Assuming that all that is true, sir, which is ques- 
tionable in your ‘instance, why are you refusing to open that door 
before this committee ? 

Mr. Suetton. I believe that I have fully set forth my reasons in the 
statement that I have just read to the subcommittee. 

Mr. Sourwine. No, sir; in answer to that question, what you have 
said amounts to a statement that you are refusing to tell us because 
you have a right to refuse to tell us. That is non sequitur. That is 
no reason. I am asking you, why are you availing yourself of the 
right you assert here to refuse to answer that question ? 3 

Mr. Sueron. May I consult with my counsel, sir? 

Mr. Sourwine. Surely. 

(The witness consults with his counsel.) 

Mr. Suetton. This happens to be a matter of principle, and I think 
it isa very important principle that is involved here. I have explained 
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the principle and how I feel about the principle in my statement. I 
am standing on the principle and I am standing on the statement. 

The Cuairman. I order and direct you to answer the question, sir. 

Mr. Suetron. I refuse to answer the question, sir, on the basis of 
the grounds set forth in my statement. 

Mr. Sourwtne. I have no more questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Weixer. No questions. 

Senator Jenner. I have no questions. 

The Cuarrman. You may stand aside. You are released from the 
subpena. 

Who is the next witness? 

Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Alden Whitman. 

Mr. Carrow. I would like to request the chairman to instruct the 
photographers not to take pictures of my client, Mr. Whitman. 

The Cuatrman. Turn the lights out, and you gentlemen will have 
to sit down in the back. 

A Vorcr. The client didn’t say so. He said so. Everybody is 
being technical. 

The Cuatrman. Well, the attorney has the right to make that re- 
quest. 
' Gentlemen, we will have to obey the rules of the committee and 
honor the rules. He has the right to make that request. 

A Vorce. All right, sir. 

The CuairMan. Stand up, please, sir, and hold your hand up. 

Do you solemnly swear the testimony you are about to give the 
Senate Internal Security Subcommittee is the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth, so help you God ? 

Mr. Wuirman. I do,sir. 


TESTIMONY OF ALDEN WHITMAN, HASTINGS-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 


Mr. Sourwine. Would you give the reporter your full name, please? 

Mr. Wurrman. My name is Alden Whitman. 

Mr. Sourwine. What is your address, Mr. Whitman ? 

Mr. Wuirman. 555 Broadway, Hastings-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

Mr. Sourwine. Where are you employed, sir ? 

Mr. Wuirman. Iam employed by the New York Times. 

Mr. Sourwtne. How long have you been so employed ? 

Mr. Wuirman. A few days more than 41% years. 

Mr. Sourwtne. I am sorry—— 

Mr. Wuirman. A few days more than 414 years. 

Mr. SourwIne. Yes, sir. 

The CHairmMan. Now, where were you employed before you were 
employed by the New York Times? 

Mr. Wuirman. I was employed by the New York Herald-Tribune. 

The Cuatrman. What years? 

Mr. Wurman. 1943 to the middle of 1951. 

The Cuatrman. Where else were you employed previous to that? 

Mr. Wurman. I was previously employed on the Buffalo Evening 
News in Buffalo, N. Y. 

The CuHairman. Where were you employed previous to that? 

Mr. Wurman. Previously to that I was employed by the American 
Committee for the Protection of Foreign Born. 

The Cuarrman. During what period of time? 
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Mr. Wurrman. Approximately from the middle of 1940 to Decem- 
ber, I believe, 1941. 


The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 


Proceed. 


Mr. Sourwine. Are you aware, sir, that the American Committee 
for the Protection of Foreign Born has been cited by the Attorney 
General of the United States as a subversive organization 

Mr. Wuirman. I heard you say so, sir, in executive session. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Is that the only knowledge you have of that fact? 


Mr. 


WHITMAN. 


That is the extent of my know ledge. 


Mr. Sourwrne. So that the record speaks clearly, may we have the 
late of your employment in Buffalo? 


Mr. WuiTman. I began to work in Buffalo, December 1941. 


I left 


Buffalo somewhat more > than a year later. 


Mr. 


SOURWINE. 


Sir, has your attorney who is with you, been iden- 


tified for the record yet ? 
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mp loved ? ? 


Mr. 
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W HITMAN. 
. SOURWINE. 


No, sir. 

Would you do that now? 

He is Milton M. Carrow. 

C-a-r-r-o-w ? 

Yes, sir. 

And his address ? 

521 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Mr. Whitman, in what capacity are you presently 


I am a copyreader. 
Have you been employed in that capacity during all 


f your tenure with your present employer ? 
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nature ? 


Mr 
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in the past ? 
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With the exception of temporary assignments; yes. 
Do you presently hold a supervisory position of any 


No, sir. 
Have you held a supervisory position of any nature 


Of a very limited nature, and on a temporary basis. 
When was that ? 

This last fall. 

And for how long? 


Well, that is hard to define, sir. I sat in the slot on 


a temporary basis during the summer, and this extended into the fall, 
and I believe the early part of December. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


SOURWINE. 
W HITMAN. 
SoOURWINE. 
W HITMAN. 
from this committee. 


When was that terminated ? 

Beg pardon ? 

When was that terminated ? 

It was terminated subsequent to receiving a subpena 


Mr. Sourwtne. What do you mean by “in the slot ?” 

Mr. Wurman. Well, a copydesk 1 is organized of a number of copy- 
readers and one person who is, perhaps, the chief—might be called the 
-copyreader ; he is so called on some newspapers. 


chief- 


Mr. 


SouRWINE. 


He is in charge of that desk; is that right ? 


Mr. Wuirman. Notentirely, no. 


Mr. 


SOURWINE. 


of that desk? 


Does he bear the major responsibility for the work 
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Mr. Wutrman. I would say that, in part, he does. 

Mr. Sourwtne. Yes. 

How many copydesks are there onthe New York Times? 
Mr. Wuirman. May I confer with my counsel? 

Mr. Sourwine. Yes. 

(Witness confers with his counsel.) 


Mr. Wurrman. Mr. Sourwine, if that is not an inquiry directed 
into the nature and operation of the press, I don’t know what it would 


be. 
Mr. Sourwine. No: it is an inquiry 
oe and influence in the organization, sir. 


. Warrman. The number of copydesks in the New York Time; 


bade ates my influence in the organization, sir 4 

Mr. Sourwine. Yes, sir. You headed one of them. If you head 
the only one, you were more important than if there were five. 

Mr. Wuirman. I fail to see, sir, how the number of copydesks 


determined by the management of the Times indicates my influence o 
the ‘Times 


Mr. Sourw1ne. You may not see it, s 

Will you answer the quest ion 2 

Mr. Wurman. I would have to count them up, sir. Iam not read 
conversant on that. 1 believe there are at least three and. 
four. 

Mr. Sourwine. Yes, sir. 


*, but it is perfectly clear. 


| 
\ 


perhap 


And of those three or four you, for a period of some months prio! 
to receiving a subpena from this committee, sat in the slot. Afte: 
receiving this subpena from this committee you were demoted. 

Now, do you know why 4 

Mr. Wnitman. Sir, I was not demoted; I was on temporary assign 
ment, and the assignment was subject to change by higher executiv: 
of the Times. 

Mr. Sourwine. And it was so changed ? 

Mr. Wuirman. It was so changed. 

Mr. Sourwine. Do you know why ? 

Mr. Wurrman. May I confer with counsel on that ? 

(Witness confers with his counsel. ) 

Mr. Wuirman. The change in my assignment, sir, happened afte: 
I received a subpena. I have no knowledge, of course, of what went 
on in the minds of the management of the New York Times. 

Mr. Sourwine. Were you told why your assignment was changed ’ 

Mr. Wurrman. I believe I have answered that question, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. No; you have not. Were you told why your assign 
ment was changed ? 


Mr. Wutrman. I was simply told, sir, to sit back on the rim for « 
while. 


f 


The Cuatrman. Mr. Whitman, have you ever been a member of thie 
Communist Party, U.S. A.? 

Mr. Wuirman. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Over what period of time? 

Mr. Wurrman. From approximately 1935. 

The Cratmeman. You joined in Bridgeport, Conn ? 

Mr. Wuirman. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman, Yes, sir. 
Now, when did you leave the Communist Party ? 


directed to determine you 





yo 
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Mr. Wurman. To the best of my recollection, sir, it was 1948. It 

iy have slopped over into 1949, but my memory on that point is 
ot precise. ‘To the best of my recollection, it is 1948, but I would not 
want to be held specific ‘ally -—— 

The Cuamman. No, sir; we are not trying to trap you. 

Mr. WuirmMan (continuing). To the specific date because I don’t 
remember. 

The CHatrMAN. You have not been a member of the Communist 
Party while you were employed by the New York Times? 

Mr. Wuirman. No, sir. 

The Cuamman. Now, you were a member over a 13-year period, 
you state, maybe 14 years. 

Mr. Wurman. No, it wouldn’t have been 14 years, sir; it would, 
perhaps, be under. 

The CHATRMAN. 1935 to 1949. 

Mr. Wuirman. Well, it is 1935 to 1949 would be about 13 years. 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Wuirman. As I| explained to you, sir, my recollection is not 
clear as to the precise date of termination. My recollection, best recol- 
lection, would put it in 1948, but I do not want to be prec isely bound. 

Mr. Sourwrne. If I may return, sir, to the question of why your 
issignment was changed and you were put back on the rim, do you 
remember telling us in executive session that your personal belief 
was that the basis for that change in assignment was the receipt of 
this subpena from this committee ? 

Mr. Wuirman. That is my personal belief, yes. 

Mr. Sourwtne. Why do you believe that ? 

Mr. Wurman. I believe that because there had been no complaints 
as to the quality or the competence of my work. 

Mr. Sourwine. Won’t you be frank with us—did you not have a 
conversation with the acting city editor who told you in effect why 
you were being moved back to the rim? You told us about it in 
the executive session. 

Mr. Wuirman. I had sucha conversation, yes. 

Mr. Sourwiyne. What was it that he told you? 

Mr. Wuirman. He told me that the managing editor of the New 
York Times thought that it would be better while this inquiry was 
in progress if I were to sit back on the rim. 

Mr. Sourwine. Yes, sir. Did he tell you that until this situation 
blew over it would be better if you were back on the rim? 

Mr. Wuirman. Yes. As I remember or recollect my testimony in 
executive session, I think I explicitly said that I did not know whether 
Se were the words that he used. They were my paraphrase. And 

[ had not then and do not now have a precise recollection of the 
verbiage which was employed at that time. 

Mr. Sourwtne. By that, sir, did you understand that after these 
hearings were all over you would go back into the slot ? 

Mr. Wurrman. I did not regard it as a firm commitment, no. 

Mr. Sourwine. Was your “salary diminished as a result of this 
change in your assignment ? 

Mr. Wurman. Not so far. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Had it been increased as a result of your temporary 
assignment, as you call it, to the slot? 
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Mr. Wuirman. My salary was increased coincidental with 
but—— 

Mr. Sourwtne. And has not since been reduced ? 

Mr. Wutrman. I would not say that it was a result of it. 

Mr. Sourwine. Allright. It was increased coincidentally with yo 
assignment to the slot and has not since been reduced, is that right ’ 

Mr. Wurman. That is right. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Now, to follow up the chairman’s question about 
your membership in the Communist Party, where did you first join ' 
party ¢ 

Mr. Wurrman. In Bridgeport, Conn., sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. What unit or cell of the party did you join at that 
time ¢ 

Mr. Wutrman. I do not have any recollection on that point, sin 

Mr. Sourwine. Were you employed by a newspaper at that time’ 

Mr. Wurrman. I believe I was. 

Mr. SourwiNe. Was it a newspaper cell ? 

Mr. Wuitman. My recollection is that was not the case. 

Mr. Sourwine. Were other newspapermen members of that cell, 
were you the only newspaperman in that Communist Party unit / 

Mr. Wuirman. May I confer with counsel ? 

(Witness conferred with his counsel.) 

Mr. Wurman. Will you repeat the question, Mr. Sourwine? 

Mr. Socrwrne. I beg your pardon ? 

Mr. Wurrman. Will you repeat the question ? 

Mr. Sourwine. Would you read the question ? 

(The question was read by the reporter.) 

Mr. Wuirman. Mr. Sourwine, my recollection of twenty-odd yea 
ago is vague. I would not be prepared to say. 

Mr. Sourwrne. All right, sir. 

Now, where did you move from Bridgeport ? 

Mr. Wutrman. To New York. 

Mr. Sourwine. What was your first employment after you came 
to New York—when was that, by the way ¢ 

Mr. Wurman. To the best of my recollection now it was in 1938. 

Mr. Sourwine. And you were a member of the Communist Party :n 
Bridgeport for 3 years or 4 years ? 

Mr. Wurman. 1935, 1936, 1937—about 3. 

Mr. Sourwine. All right, sir. And during that time you were a 
member of the unit—you attended meetings and you paid dues, is that 
right ? 

Mr. Wutrman. Irregularly, yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. I beg your pardon? 

Mr. WuitrMan. Irregularly, yes. 

Mr. SourwIne. Irregularly, you did. All right, sir. Then you 
moved to New York. Did you continue your affiliation with the Com- 

nunist Party in New York? 

Mr. Wuirman. I did. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you belong to a unit of the Communist Party 
in New York? 

Mr. Wuirman. I gather I must have. 

Mr. Sourwine. Well, do you not know whether you did or not ? 

Mr. Wurrman. I would say I did. I have no recollection. 
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Mr. Sourwine. How was your transfer 
Bridgeport to the unit in New York? . 
Mr. Wuirman. I do not recall, sir. 
Mr. Sourwine. You do not know how you made contact with the 
unit in New York? 
Mr. WuitTman. I do not remember. 
Mr. Sourwine. All right, sir. 
To what unit did you belong i in New York initially ? 
Mr. Wuirman. I do not remember that. sir. 
Mr. Sourwine. How many persons were there in that unit? 
Mr. Wurman. I have no recollection. Never took a census. 
The CuatrMan. Were there many members of the unit? 
Mr. WuirmMan. Senator, I have no recollection. 
The Cuairman. Who was in the unit—with you—do you remember 
iny individuals? 
Mr. Wuirman. May I confer with counsel? 
(Witness conferred with his counsel. ) 
Mr. Wurman. At this point, Mr. Chairman, I would like to read 
a letter to the chairman of the subcommittee. 
The CHarrMan. No, sir. 
Mr. Wurman. This letter was—— 
The CuarrMANn. We will receive your letter. 
(The letter dated January 5, 1956, was marked “Exhibit No. 7” 
and is as follows:) 


arranged from the unit in 


EXHIBIT No. 7 
JANUARY 5, 1956. 
CHAIRMAN, INTERNAL SECURITY SUBCOMMITTEE OF COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICI- 
ARY OF THE UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Senate Office Building, Washington 25, D. C. 


DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: I accepted service of the subpena signed by you calling 
for my appearance to testify before this subcommittee as continued by your 
letter of December 19,1955, addressed to my attorney. 

Neither the subpena nor the letter stated the purpose for which my testimony 
is required. I am a private citizen and employed as a newspaperman. As 
such I believe there are_limitations on the power of this subcommittee to re- 
quire testimony. 

I respectfully Submit that my private affairs, beliefs, and associations are 
not proper subjects for investigation by this subcommittee. Their pertinence 
to any valid legislative inquiry is in serious doubt since the first amendment to 
the Constitution prohibits legislation affecting freedom of speech and assembly. 

If my testimony is required in aid of the inquiry which your subcommittee 
is conducting with reference to the beliefs, associations, and activities of indi- 
viduals who are or have been connected with newspapers, I am obliged to state, 
most respectfully, that there is grave doubt whether your subcommittee is au- 
thorized hy Congress, or entitled under the Constitution, to conduct such an in- 
quiry. This doubt has been underscored by the recent decisions of the Supreme 
Court in United States v. Rumely (345.U. S. 41) and Quinn v. United States 
(349 U. S. 155). 

These decisions have made it clear, if indeed there ever was doubt, that the 
investigative process, like the legislative power to which it is an adjunct, is 
bounded by the limits of the Constitution, including the first amendment’s guar- 
anties of freedom of speech and freedom of the press. In the light of these and 
other decisions, the authority of your subcommittee to inquire into the beliefs, 
associations, and activities of individuals connected with the press is doubtful 
at best, and is certainly not unlimited in scope. 

The inquiry being conducted by your subcommittee, accordingly, raises funda- 
mental and far-reaching legal and Constitutional questions. I have no desire 
to restrict my testimony before your subcommittee for the sole purpose of pre- 
cipitating a judicial test of the scope of your subcommittee’s authority. Be- 
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lieving as I do, however, that the inquiry is beyond the powers of your subcom- 
mittee and, in any event, restricted by the Bill of Rights, I shall decline to reply 
to unauthorized questions in case answering might cause other individuals un- 
necessary harm or embarrassment, or would otherwise cause me to lose self- 
respect. 
Very truly yours, 
(Signed) ALDEN WHITMAN, 

Mr. Wuirman. This is the statement in the nature of a very short 
statement. It was read by me in somewhat this form at the executive 
session. 

The Cuatrman. Is it your objection? 

Mr. Wuirman. It is my objection. It is in the nature of my objec- 
tion to the question. 

The Cuarrman. What are the grounds of the objection ? 

Mr. Wurman. Sir, the grounds for the objection can be most readily 
explained 

The Cuamman. Answer my question, please, sir. Is it the first 
amendment, the fifth amendment—what is it ? 

Mr. Wuirman. It is not the immunity provisions of the fifth amend- 
ment. It is not entirely the first amendment. 

The CuarrMan. Well, what provision of the Constitution ? 

Mr. Wuirman. If I may read the letter, sir. 

The CuatrMan. No, sir; just what provisions of the Constitution ? 

Mr. Wuirman. In general, the provisions of the first amendment, 
but in a form which I think would have to be read to be intelligible. 

The Cuamman. Well, there is no point in citing the first amend- 
ment. That will be overruled. 

Mr. Wuirman. That may well be, sir. but I think 

The Cuatrman. I order you to answer the question. 

Mr. Wuirman. Sir, I feel that any answer to the question that I 
might make would be unintelligible unless I may read this very 
brief —— 

The CHatrMan. How long is it? 

Mr. Wurman. It runs four or five lines over a page. 

The CHatrman. The Chair discussed the matter with the subcom- 
mittee. You have a right to avail yourself of certain specified amend- 
ments to the Constitution. If you list them, we will hear you. If it 
is the first amendment that you claim, it is overruled. 

Mr. Wuirman. I understand that that is the chairman’s position, 
sir, but I repeat that I cannot intelligently and intelligibly answer 
your question. 

The CuHarrman. The ruling is a correct ruling. I want you to 
answer the question. 

Mr. Wuirman. I will decline to answer the question on the grounds 
of a letter which I cannot read. 

The CuatrMan. I order and direct you to answer the question. 

Mr. Wurman. I will have to give you the same answer, sir, that I 
decline to answer it on the ground—on the grounds contained in the 
letter which you decline to let me read. 

Mr. Sourwine. May | ask the witness a question ? 

The CuarrmMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Is it the same letter which you read to the committee 
in executive session ? 

Mr. Wuirman. Not precisely, sir. It has certain changes. 
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Senator Watkins. Mr. Chairman, is it the understanding that wit- 
nesses will be permitted to file their written statements in addition to 
the oral testimony? Is that the understanding ! 

The CHarrMan. Yes, sir. 

Senator WaTKINs. It seems to me that the witness ought to give oral 
testimony when he is required to do so, even if he has to repeat what he 
already has in his letter. The letter will be admitted as part of the 
record. I understand that is to be the ruling. 

It seems to me that you are taking the wrong position. 

Mr. Wuirman. I would like to read my letter. 

Senator Warkins. You are going to be permitted to have your letter 
in the record, as I understand the ruling. 

The CuarrMan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Warkrns. You are required to answer orally. In courts 
you have to answer orally, and in all of the other investigations in the 
Congress you have to answer orally. You are given the privilege of 
putting a statement in, in addition. 

Mr. Wuirman. This statement is contained in not materially dif- 
ferent language 

The Cuarrman. I am going to take the statement. 

Senator Watkins. Don’t you know what is in the statement ? 

Mr. Wuirman. Certainly I know. 

Senator Watkins. Why don’t you tell us the substance of it orally 
as you are asked by the chairman ? 

Mr. Wuirman. Well, the substance of the statement is that neither 
the subpena which I received from this committee nor the letter call- 
ing me to this session contain any statement of purpose of this 
investigation. 

Furthermore, my private affairs, my beliefs, my associations, are 
not, I believe, proper subjects for investigation by this subcommittee, 
and that their pertinence to any valid legislative purpose is in doubt. 

I am also in very considerable doubt as to whether this committee 
is properly authorized by Congress to investigate the press. And on 
this I rely on the general provisions of the first amendment, plus the 
separation of powers in the Constitution of the United States. And I 
rely also on Supreme Court decisions. 

Senator Hennines. May I ask the witness, how do you invoke the 
separation of powers? W hat do you mean by the separation of powers 
in terms of your objection to answering the question. 

Mr. Wuitman. I mean this, Senator Hennings: That the Constitu- 
tion, as I understand it, provides for legislative, judicial, and executive 
process, and that this, in my opinion—this investigation, in my 
opinion—if it is warranted at all, which I am inclined to doubt, im- 
pinges very seriously on the judicial department of our Government. 

Senator Henntnes. Of course, you know that this committee has 
no power to convict anybody, nor bring in any indictment. This com- 
mittee is functioning as a committee of inquiry of the Congress. It is 
not in any wise usurping or encroaching upon the judiciary, if that is 
the point, That would be my view of it, at least. 

Mr. Wurman. Well, my view is slightly different from that, sir. 

Senator Weiker. May I have a question, Mr. Chairman ? 

The Coarrman. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Wevker. I understood you to say, Mr. Whitman, a moment 
ago, that you did not actually believe that this committee had author 
ity to investig ate the press. 

Mr. Wuirman. That is correct. 

Senator Weiker. Do you believe then that you are a member of t! 
press and should not be investigated by this committee ? 

Mr. Wurman. I don’t believe, sir, that there is any immunity, dip- 
Jomatic immunity so to speak, 

Senator Wre.tker. Why then did you make the statement ¢ 

Mr. Wurrman. On the other hand, I think the investigation into 
the personal affairs, the associations of newspapermen is bound to hay 
an inhibitory effect. 

Senator Werker. All right, this leads me to this question: Mr, 
Whitman, assuming, and we are just assuming this, that the con 
mittee had information that you were dedicated to the overthrow of 
this Government by force and violence—the Government of the 
United States by force and violence. Realizing that an act of the Con- 
gress made this committee possible, is it your opinion that this com- 
mittee would not have jurisdiction to interrogate you because you 
happen to be a copyreader for the New York papers or any other 
paper throughout this land ? 

Mr. Wurrman. My belief, sir, is, if the committee had such evi- 
dence, that it would be. 

Senator Werxer. I asked you to assume that it did have. A mo- 
ment ago you stated that you didn’t believe this committee had author- 
ity to inquire into your beliefs and into your conduct because it was 
investigating the press. I am trying to ask you this question, assum- 
ing that the committee had information that you were dedicated to 
the overthrow of the United States Government by force and vio- 
lence, do you still feel that because of the fact that you are a copy- 
reader for a newspaper, that the chairman and this committee could 
not propound proper questions to you ? 

Mr. Wurrman. Not solely because I am a copyreader, no. 

Senator We.ker. Very well. Just because you are identified with 
the press in some form, you feel this committee does not have a right 
to interrogate you? 

Mr. Wurman. My feeling is, if the committee has the evidence 
that you say you assume it has, or on the basis of your assumption, 
the proper procedure would be to turn the evidence over to the Depart- 
ment of Justice and let me be indicted if the evidence is sufficient. 

Senator WeLker. Very well. There would not be very much left 
for the committee to do then, would there ? 

Mr. Wuirman. Uh 

Senator Weiker. Now, why don’t you answer the question, Mr. 
Whitman? I think you have been very fair, and I appreciated your 
frankness in this matter. I believe you could answer these questions 
without referring to the fact that just because you are employed by 
the press, you have an escs ape hatch. 

Mr. Wuirman. No, I am not saying that I have an escape hatch 
just because I am employed by the press. 

Senator Weiker. Allright. Then let us lay aside the press feature. 
Mr. Wuirman. There are other grounds in my objection, sir. 
oa Werker. Very well. And you have used them. But I 

aie 
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Mr. WuiTman. No, I haven’t used them all. 

Senator Werker. All right. What further grounds do you have, 
sir ¢ 

Mr. Wutrman. That on the basis of what I have said foregoing, 
that the authority of the committee to inquire into beliefs and associa- 
tions of private citizens—and that is essentially how I regard my- 
self —is limited, but I am not appearing for the sole purpose of evoking 
a contest with the committee. 

On the other hand, I feel that I cannot answer unauthorized ques- 
tions 

Senator or W ELKER. What kind of questions? 

Mr. Wuirman. Unauthorized questions. 

Senator Wertxer. Unauthorized? What do you mean by that? 

Mr. Wuirman (continuing). That might cause other individuals 
unnecessary harm or embarrassment—— 

Senator Werxer. “Unauthorized questions” is a conclusion of 
yours, is it not ¢ 

Mr. Wurman. It could be a conclusion of mine. I think I have 
been asked questions 

Senator Wetxker. In other words, you are objecting to the form of 
the questions given ? 

Mr. Wuirman (continuing). That I have a right to evaluate them 
before I make my reply. And further, I would decline to answer 
questions which would tend to cause me to lose my self-respect. 

The CHarrman. Now, Mr. Whitman, this subcommittee has in- 
formation that there is a Communist cell or a Communist unit that 
is now active in New York City. I want to know, and that is one 
thing that we are investigating. I want you to tell us who were the 
members of the cell with you. 

Mr. Wurman. You are referring, of course, to the 1930's; is that 
correct ? 

The CuarrMan. I am referring to the cell you belonged to that you 
joined when you went to New Yor ‘k City. 

Mr. Wurman. Sir, I respectfully decline to answer that question 
on the grounds set forth in the letter to you embodied in the executive 
session report, and as not very well paraphrased by me here this 
morning. 

The Cuarrman. Now, I overrule the objection and order and direct 
you to answer that question. It is the very heart of this inquiry. 

Mr. Wurman. I would decline to answer that question, sir, on the 
crounds that I have stated. 

Mr. Sourwtne. Mr. Chairman, it is my understanding that the en- 
tire letter which Mr. Whitman offered has been ordered into the record. 
That is correct, is it not ? 

The CuatrMan. Yes, it is ordered into the record. 

Mr. Sourwtne. Mr. Whitman, do you feel that you as a private 
citizen—— 

The CuoatrMan. Where is the letter? 

Mr. Sourwine. It is in the hands of the reporters. 

The Cuamman. The reporter has the letter? 

Senator JENNER. No. The witness has the letter. 

Senator Watkins. The witness has the letter. 

Senator JENNER. That is a copy. 
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Mr. Sourwrtne. Do you believe, sir, that you as a private individual 
would have a right to associate yourself with a conspiracy to over- 
throw the Government of the United States by force and violence 
and to claim immunity from being investigated in that association? 

Mr. Wurman. May I confer with my counsel ? 

Mr. Sourwine. Yes. 

(The witness consults with his counsel.) 

Mr. Wurman. Mr. Sourwine, I have never been a member of a 
conspiracy to overthrow the Government by force and violence. 

Mr. Sourwitne. Have you ever been a member of the Communist 
Party, USA? 

Mr. Wuirman. I have. 

Mr. Sourwine. Are you contending that the Communist Party. 
USA. is not a conspiracy to overthrow the Government of the United 
States by force and violence ? 

Mr. Wurman. I have not been a member of the Communist Party 
since 1948, 

Mr. Sourwtne. Are you contending that the Communist Party prior 
to 1948 and during the period of your membership therein, over 13 or 
14 years, was not a conspiracy to overthrow the Government of the 
United States by force and violence? 

(The witness consults with his counsel. ) 

Mr. Wurman. So far as my own participation is concerned, I have 
never taken part in any conspiracy. 

Mr. Sourwinr. You were associated with the Communist Party: 
you were a member thereof. You have claimed that this committee 
has no right to go into your associations as a private individual. The 
Communist Party has been found both legislatively and judicially, by 
the Congress of the United States and by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, to have been a conspiracy to overthrow the Government 
of the United States by force and violence. 

I am asking for the state of your mind, sir, in connection with your 
claim of immunity, your challenge to the committee’s jurisdiction. 
whether you feel that you have a right to be free from inquiry in your 
association with the Communist Party under those circumstances. 

Mr. Wuirman. Mr. Sourwine, I can but repeat that I myself have 
never taken part, to my knowledge and recollection, in any conspiracy. 

Mr. Sourwtne. That is not the point, sir. The point is that the 
Communist Party was a conspiracy. and until the committee asks you 
and you have a chance to testify, we have no way of knowing whether 
or not you were part of that conspiracy knowingly and willfully. 

Now, can’t you see that for that reason we have a perfect right to 
question you about that association ? 

Mr. Wurman. I have freely admitted, sir, without taking the 
immunity provisions of the fifth amendment to the Constitution, my 
own membership in the Communist Party. I have explained just now 
that I myself—and that is the only person I can speak for—have 
never to my knowledge taken part in any conspiracy whatsoever. 

Mr. SourRwIne. You never 

The CHatrman. We desire to know who your associates were in 
the cell of the Communist Party. 

Mr. Wuirman. I decline to answer that, sir. 

Senator Jenner. On what grounds? 

The Cuatrrman. On what grounds? 
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Mr. Wurman. On the grounds set forth in my letter, sir. 

The CHarRMAN. I order and direct you to answer that question. 

Mr. Wurman. I respectfully decline, sir, on the grounds set forth 
in my letter. 

Mr. Sourwrtne. Now, Mr. Whitman, how long were you a member 
of the Communist unit which you joined when you first came to New 
York? 

Mr. Wuirman. I don’t remember. 

Mr. Sourwine. Well, were you a member of it continuously from 
1938 to 1948? 

Mr. Wurman. Of the same unit ? 

Mr. Sourwine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wuirman. No. 

Mr. SourwIne. You were not! 

Mr. Wuirman. I was not. 

Mr. Sourwtne. You subsequently joined another unit ? 

Mr. Wuirman. I did. I can’t recall. 

Mr. Sourwitne. When was that ? 

Mr. Wurman. I can’t recall, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Where was it? 

Mr. Wurman. Outside of New York City, sir? 

Mr. Sourwine. I am asking you, where was it? Was it outside of 
New York City? 

Mr. Wuirman. The best of my recollection is that I did belong 
toa Communist unit outside of New York City. 

Mr. Sourwine. Where? 

Mr. Wuirman. In Buffalo, N. Y. 

Mr. Sourwine. Now, how many members were there in that unit? 

Mr. Wuirman. I have no recollection, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Will you name us the members of that unit whom 
you remember ¢ 

Mr. Wuirman. I would respectfully decline to do so, sir, on the 
basis of the views that I have set forth in my letter. 

The CHamman. Now, I order and direct you to answer the question. 

Mr. Wurman. I decline to answer the question, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Now, was that a newspaper unit or newspaper cell 
in Buffalo ? 

Mr. WuiTman. No,sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. It was not ? 

Mr. Wurman. That is right. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you ever belong to a Communist unit else- 
where than in Bridgeport, Conn.; Buffalo, N. Y., and New York City? 

Mr. Wuirman. To the best of my recollection, no. 

Mr. Sourwtne. Did you belong to more than one in New York 
City at different times ? 

Mr. Wurman. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Sourwine. How many different Communist cells or units did 
you belong to in New York City, all together ¢ 

Mr. Wuarman. I don’t know, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you ever belong to a newspaper cell or wnit in 
New York City ? 

Mr. Wuirman. An overall group? 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you ever belong to a newspaper unit or cell of 
the Communist Party in New York City ? 
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Mr. Wuirman. May I confer, please ? 

Chairman Easrianp. Let the record show he confers with counsel. 

(Witness consults with his counsel.) 

Mr. Wuirman. Will you repeat your question, please ? 

Mr. Sourwine. Would you read the question ? 

(Question read by the reporter. ) 

Mr. Wuirman. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. Where ? 

Mr. Wurman. Sir, the newspaper group to which I belonged was 
so small that to answer your question would tend to identify and 
embarrass other individuals. 

Mr. Sourwine. How many members were there in that group ? 

Mr. Wurman. | ere ahalf dozen. I don’t remember. 

Senator Wetker. I did not get your answer to the question. 

Mr. Sourwine. How many persons were employed by that—— 

Senator Weiker. Pardon me? 

Mr. Wurman. Perhaps half a dozen, sir. 

Senator Weiker. Thank you. 

Mr. Sourwrne. How many persons were employed by the news 
paper at that time ? 

(Witness consults with his counsel. ) 

Mr. Wuirman. Well, sir, this line of questioning is as obvious to 
youasitistome. It tends to narrow it down to a point where it would 
tend to identify individuals, and it is my position 

Mr. Sourwine. Was it one of the major newspapers in New York? 

( Witness consults with his counsel.) 

Mr. Wuirman. The same answer, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. You mean, you are refusing to tell us? 

Mr. Wuirman. I would decline. 

The Cuarrman. I order and direct you to answer the question. 

Mr. Wuirman. Sir, I decline to answer on the grounds set forth in 
my letter and on the grounds that are implicit in the last paragraph 
of that letter, which is one of conscience. 

Mr. SourwineE. Now, what was that newspaper ? 

Mr. Wurman. I thought, sir, I declined to answer that question. 

Mr. Sourwine. You are now declining to answer that question / 

Mr. Wurrman. I thought I had dec lined to answer that question. 

Mr. Sourwine. You answered that question in executive session, 
did you not ? 

Mr. Wurman. That was not the question you asked me, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. I am asking you now, what was the newspaper that 
had a Communist cell to which you belonged ? 

Mr. Wurman. I decline to answer, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. You answered that in executive session ; did you not 

Mr. Wuirman. My recollection is that was not the question that 
was asked. 

Senator JenNer. Refresh his memory, counsel. 

Mr. Sourwitne. Maybe I can get at it another way, Mr. Whitman. 
Were you employed by that new ‘spaper at the time? 

Mr. Wurman. Excuse me, sir. 

(The witness consults with his counsel.) 

Mr. Wurrman. Sir, I have no word-for-word recollection of 11) 
executive session testimony on that point, but I have no objection—— 

Mr. Sourwine_ It is not necessary ; we are not asking you to repeat it. 

All we want is the truth. 
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Mr. Wurman. I have no objection to your reading it into the record, 
and I will stand on what the record shows there. 

Mr. Sourwine. Now, you have no right to that; we are asking you 
now for the truth. 

Mr. Wuirman. You asked me then for the truth, and you got it. 

Mr. Sourwine. Yes; we are asking you for the truth as to the news 
p pre on which you were employed, and where you belonged to a Com: 

.unist cell composed of employees of that newspaper. 

(The witness confers with his counsel. ) 

Mr. Wuirman. Would you refresh my recollection as to what I said 

| executive session, sir ? 

Mr. Sourwine. Sir. it is unimportant at the moment what you said 

executive session. Don’t you remember the name of the newspaper 
where you worked and where you were a member of the Communist 
cell ¢ -omposed of the employees of that newspaper ? 

(The witness confers with his counsel. ) 

Mr. Wurrman. Of course, I remember, but—— 

Mr. Sourwine. Allright. Give it to the committee. What was the 
uame of the newspaper ¢ 

Mr. WHITMAN. But my general position, as you know, is not to act 
the role of an informer on anybody; and that, therefore, to answer 
your question would be to narrow the limits so much that I would be 
doing, by going in the back door, what I declined to do by going in the 
front door. 

The Cuatrman. Answer the question. You are ordered and directed 
to answer. 

(The witness confers with nis counsel.) 

Mr. Wuirman. I decline to answer, sir. 

Mr. Sourw1ne. Well now, we will ae the question directly. During 
what period were you employed by the New York Herald Tribune ? 

Mr. Wuirman. From January 19438 to the 30th of June or the Ist of 
July 1951. 

Mr. Sourwrine. During all or part of that period, sir, were you a 
member of the Communist unit or cell composed of employees of the 
New York Herald Tribune? 

Mr. Wuirman. Well, that is the same question you asked me before, 
and which I declined to answer, and I would decline again. 

The Cuarrman. I order and direct you to answer the question. 

Mr. Wuirman. I decline, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. On what grounds? 

Mr. Wuirman. On the grounds stated in my letter. 

Mr. Sourwitne. You are not claiming any privilege under the fifth 
amendment ? 

Mr. Wurman. I have not claimed any privilege under the fifth 
amendment either in executive session or here. 

Mr. Sourwine. Are you aware that in refusing to give the com- 
mittee information with respect to Communist cells to which you be- 
longed and with respect to persons who were members of those cells, 
you are protecting the Communist Party and the activities of that 
party ¢ 

Mr. Wuirman. Sir, my position in declining to be an informer is 
set forth adequately, I believe e, in my letter, set forth adequately in 
my testimony in executive session. I have alluded to it here with re- 
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spect not only to my letter but also with respect to my very strong 
feelings of conscience in the matter. 

I have, as I think I said before, an extremely active New England 
conscience, and I cannot answer that question and maintain my self- 
respect. 

Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Chairman, may I have permission to read from 
tle executive record and ask the witness if his testimony there given 
is true ¢ 

The Cuarrman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine (reading) : 


Now, while you were with the New York Herald Tribune, were you connected 
with a Communist unit in the New York Herald Tribune? 

Mr. WHITMAN. Senator, on the—— 

Mr. SouRWINE. I am not a Senator. 

Mr. WHITMAN. I beg your pardon, Mr. Sourwine. On the general grounds 
that I have stated, that it would tend to identify a group, I respectfully decline 

Mr. Sourwine. That question is not to identify persons. It is only intended 
to determine whether there was to your knowledge a Communist unit at the New 
York Herald Tribune at that time. That is the entire scope of the question. 

Mr. WHITMAN. May I confer with counsel? 

Mr. SouRWINE. Yes. 

Senator Henninos. I think that it is perfectly clear that that is not asking 
for the names of individuals. 

( Witness confers with his counsel.) 

Senator HeENNINGS. Very well. 

Mr. WHITMAN. Senator, I don’t think I can properly answer that question 
under the general definition of my position, because it might tend to identify 
other persons. 

Mr. Sourwine. That question would not identify any other persons. If you 
answered that question “yes,” and I assume the answer was “yes,” the next 
question will be, will you tell us any such person, and I assume you would answer 
that question that you would decline. But I do not think that you should de- 
cline to answer the mere fact as to whether you knew there was a Communist 
unit at the Herald-Tribune. 

Senator HENNINGS. Does the witness wish to make the same answer? 

Mr. WHITMAN. May I confer further with counsel, please? 

Mr. SourwIine. Surely. 

Senator HENNINGS. You may, indeed. 

( Witness confers with his counsel.) 

Mr. SourWINE. With the Chair’s permission, I will state for the record that 
in the opinion of counsel, a refusal to answer this question is not protecting any 
individual. It is protecting the Communist Party. And I do not believe you 
want todothat. I hope youdonot. And I will renew the question. 

Senator Henntinos. Let the record show that the witness has conferred with 
nis counsel, and that the question now remains to be answered. 

Mr. WHITMAN. Senator, I don’t know whether you will understand or not my 
extreme reluctance to reply to the question. The reason for that is that the 
number of employees on the Herald-Tribune is limited, running into only a 
hundred or so, a couple of hundred, perhaps, exclusive of mechanical, and 
were I to answer Mr. Sourwine’s question, my feeling is that I would tend to 
the loss of my own self-respect and feelings of conscience in the matter, and 
would perhaps pinpoint or involve other people, and this, as you know, I feel 
I have no desire to do, and I respectfully ask the committee not to press me on 
this point. 

Senator Henninos. For the purpose of the record, Mr. Sourwine, have you 
any observations to make? 

Mr. Sourwine. I believe the witness should be directed to answer that ques- 
tion. I think it is exactly one of the things the committee is trying to find out. 

Senator Henninos. The witness is directed and instructed to answer the ques- 
tion. The witness’ answer is 

Mr. WHITMAN. A very reluctant “yes.” 


Now, I will ask you, sir, is your testimony, as I have just read it to 
you,true? Did you give that testimony and was it true? 
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Mr. Wairman. Of course I did, to both questions. 

Mr. Sourw1neE. You say it was true testimony ? 

Mr. WHirman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sourwtne. Now, Mr. Whitman, going back to the time you 
ame to New York, where were you first employed ? 

Phe Cuarrman. Now, Mr. Whitman, wait a minute. 

To your knowledge, is that cell still in existence ? 

Mr. Wurrman. I have no knowledge, sir. 

The CHarrmMan. You don’t know ? 

Vr. Wuirman. I don’t know. 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. Will you give us the names of the persons who were 

embers of that cell when you were a member ? 

Mr. Warman. No, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. You decline on the same grounds? 

Mr. Wuirman. I decline on the same grounds. 

The CuarrMan. I order and direct you to answer the question. 

Mr. Wurrman. I decline. sir, on the grounds stated in my letter. 

Mr. Sourwine. When you first came to New York, what was your 
first employment ? 

Mr. Wurman. I would like—my recollection as to my first em- 
ployment and the sequence of them is no more clear now than it was 

execufive Session. 

Mir. Sourwtne. Do the best you can, sir. 

Mr. Wuirman. And to the best of my rec sllection the first em- 
ployment I had was with an organization kiown as the National 
Committee for People’s Rights, and that would have been some time, 
I believe, in the late spring of 1938, but I again am not—I couldn’t 
tell you a 

Mr. Sourwinet. Was that, sir, a Communist organization ? 

Mr. Wurman. Not to my knowledge or recollection. 

Mr. Sourwtne. Did you know that the National Committee for 
People’s Rights had been cited by Attorney General Biddle in 1942 
as a Communist organization, subst: intially equivalent to the Inter- 
national Labor Defense, legal arm of the Communist Party ? 

Mr. Wiraan. I heard - you read that to me in executive session, 
sir, and I did not know that until you had told me—1942. 

Mr. Sourwine. You did not at the time you worked for the National 
Committee for People’s Rights know that it had any Communist con- 
nection; is that your testimony ? 

Mr. Warman. Not tomy knowledge. 

Mr. Sourwtne. That is, it is your testimony that at that time you 
did not know of any Communist connection with the National Com- 
mittee for People’ s Rights? 

Mr. Wuirman. To my knowledge at that time, no. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you know of any persons in official or responsi- 
ble positions in the National Committee for People’s Rights who were 

inembers of the Communist Party ? 

Mr. Wurman. I don’t believe I ever asked anybody that question, 

r: [ don’t know. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Did you ever attend a Communist meeting with any 
person known to you to be connected with the National Committee for 

People’s Rights? 


59886—56—pt. 17-——11 
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Mr. Wuirman. Not to my recollection. 

Mr. Sourwine. Who was your superior in the National Committe 
for People’s Rights? 

Mr. Wurrman. I decline to answer that question, sir, on the grounds 
set forth in my letter. 

The CaatrmMan, I order and direct you to answer that question. 

Mr. Wuirman. I decline, sir, respectfully. 

The CuatrMan. Now, excuse me, Mr. Counsel. 

You left the cell of the Herald Tribune in 1948 ? 

Mr. Wurman. I left the Herald—I left the Herald Tribune in 1951 
sir, but I dropped out of the Communist Party in 1948; yes, sir. 

The CuHarrMan. Yes, sir. 

You left the cell that was at the Herald Tribune in 1948. 

Mr. Wuirman. I left the Communist Party in 1948. 

The Cuatrman. Now, answer when you left that cell, that particu 
lar cell. 

Were you a member—was the cell in existence in 1948 ? 

Mr. Wuirman. Excuse me. 

(Witness consults with his counsel.) 

The CHarrmMan. Let the record show the witness confers wit!) 
counsel. 

Mr. Wurman. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. And you don’t know whether it is in existence now 
or not? 

Mr. Wuirman. I wouldn’t have any knowledge of that, sir. 

The CnatrmMan. Now, the members that you associated with in the 
cell, do you know whether any of them are still employed by the Herald 
Tribune ? 

Mr. Wuirman. I’d have to decline to answer that one, sir. 

The Cuarrman. I order and direct you to answer that question. 

Mr. Wuirmay. I respectfully decline, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Whitman, going back to the period of your 
employment by the National Committee for People’s Rights, did you 
know at that time that that organization had succeeded the National 
Committee for the Defense of Political Prisoners ? 

Mr. Wuirman. I have no recollection of knowing that, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you know that the Committee on Un-Amer: 
can Activities had in 1942 cited the National Committee for People’s 
Rights as an organization which was entirely under the control of 
the Communist Party? 

Mr. Wuirman. I heard you read that to me in the executive session, 
sir. ° 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you obtain your employment with the National 
Committee for People’s Rights through Communist channels or with 
the assistance of persons known to you to be Communists ? 

Mr. Wuirman. I don’t believe so. I have no recollection on the 
point but I would be inclined to doubt that. 

The Cuatrman. I'd like to go back. You stated that you were a 
member of two cells in New York City; is that correct ? 

Mr. Wurman. I don’t believe so. At least two, I would say. 

The Crairmman. You were a member of two cells? 

Mr. Wuirman. At least two. 

The Cuainman. At least the two. How many more than two? 
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Mr. Wuitman. I think I recall having said, sir, that I don’t remem 
ber. 

The CuarrMan. Well, was it 3, 4, 5? 

Mr. Wurman. I couldn’t even auction it off, sir. 

The Cuairman. Did you quit those cells when you quit the Com 
munist Party in 1948 ¢ 

Mr. Wuirman. Well, when I quit the Communist Party, I quit any 
association with it. 

The CuHatrmMan. The point is that, in 1948, these other cells were still 
in existence. 

Mr. Wurman. I don’t know, sir, whether they were or not. 

The CHatrMan. Well, if you were a member you are bound to know 
whether they were in existence when you quit the Communist fi 

Mr. Wittrman. I don’t think I am bound to know, sir. I was not : 
member of them in 1948. 

The CuarrMan. But they were in existence in 1948? 

Mr. Wuirman. I don’t know, sir, whether they were or not. I was 
not a member of them in 1948. 

The CHatrMan. Albright: when did you quit them ? 

Mr. Wuirman. Well, the various Communist groups—the units, 
clubs, whatever you want to call them—to which I belonged would 
depend, I believe, on my residence, the place of my residence in New 
York City. 

The CHatrMan. Yes? 

Mr. Wuirman. And if I moved from one area to another, the par 
ticular group to which I belonged in one area would not be the group 
to which I belonged in: another area. So I can’t tell you in 1948 
whether the group that I belonged to in 1938 was still in existence. 
I have no knowledge on that. 

The CuHarrMan. But what groups did you belong to in 1948¢ You 
have listed one, one cell now. Did you belong to any other cell ? 

Mr. Wuirman. Oh, no. 

The Cuamman,. Just that one / 

Mr. Wurman. Yes. 

The Cuarrman, All right. 

Mr. Sourwine. Sir, for how long did you work for the National 
Committee for People’s Rights, approximately ? 

Mr. Wuirman. I don’t know precisely; perhaps 2 or 3 months. 

Mr. Seurwine. Leaving that for just a moment, sir, when you quit 
the Communist Party, what did you do to evidence your withdrawal 
from the party ¢ 

Mr. Wuirman. Well, I quit going to meetings, quit paying dues. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you write a resignation or did you tell anyone 
you were quitting the party / 

Mr. Wurrman. I don’t recall having written any resignations, no. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you tell anyone you were quitting the party ? 

(Consultation between witness and his counsel.) 

Mr. Wuirman. I decline to answer that one, sir, on the basis of 
privileged communication between me and my w ife. 

The Cuatrman. I order and direct you to answer the question. 

Mr. Wuirman. I decline, sir, on those grounds. 

Mr. Sourwine. Other than your wife, did you tell any person tht 
you were quitting the Communist Party at the time that you say you 
did quit ? 
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(Consultation between witness and his counsel. ) 

Mr. Wurman. I have no precise recollection on that score. 

(Senator Eastland left the room at this point.) 

Mr. Sourwine. Now, going back to the time of your leaving the 
National Committee for People’s Rights, what was your next em 
ployment? 

Mr. Wuirman. I did research on a book. 

Mr. Sourwine. On a book? 

Mr. Wuirman. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. What book; for whom ? 

Mr. Wurrman. I decline to answer that question, sir, on the grounds 
stated in my letter. 

Senator Jenner. I order and direct you to answer the question. 

Mr. Wnirman. Respectfully decline, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Who published the book ? 

Senator JENNER. Let the record show he is conferring with counse! 
before responding. 

Mr. Wuirman. I decline to answer that question, sir, on the grounds 
stated in my letter. 

Mr. Sourwine. Was the book published by a Communist publish- 
ing house ? 

Mr. Wurman. I decline to answer that question, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. On what grounds? 

Mr. Wurman. On the grounds stated in my letter. 

Mr. Sourwine. I ask that the witness be ordered to answer the 
question. 

Senator Jenner. I order and direct that you answer the question 

Mr. Wuirman. I respectfully decline, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. How long were you engaged in research on that 
book ? 

Mr. Wuirman. You want an approximate time, I think? 

Mr. Sourwine. Yes, that is enough. 

Mr. Wuirman. Two or three months perhaps. 

Mr. Sourwine. Was the person fer whom you worked in doing 
that research work known to you to be a Communist ? 

Mr. Wurman. I decline to answer that question, sir. 

Senator Jenner. I order and direct that you answer the question 

Mr. Wuirman. I decline. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you obtain your employment to do the research 
on that book through Communist channels? 

Mr. Wurman. I have no recollection. I am inclined to doubt it. 

Mr. Sourwtne. After you finished the job of research for that book 
what was your next employ ment ? 

Mr. Wurman. I believe—here again I'd like to submit that the 
order of this is, perhaps, simply my own recollection. 

Mr. Sourwine. All right; just give us your best recollection. 

Mr. WuiTman. Iw as employ ed briefly by the North American Com- 
mittee to Aid the Spanish Democracy. 

Mr. Sourwine. Was that known to you to be a Communist-front 
organization / 

Mr. Wuitman. Not tomy knowledge. 

Mr. Sourwine. Was it known to you to be a Communist-controlled 
organization / 
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Mr. Wurman. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Sourwine. Were there any persons in that organization known 
to you to be Communists ? 

Mr. Wuirman. I decline to answer that, sir. 

Senator JENNER. I order and direct that you answer the question. 

Mr. Wurman. I decline, sir, on the grounds contained in my letter. 

a Socrwine. Did you know that the North American Committee 

» Aid the Spanish Democracy had been cited as a Communist organ- 
iZt cation by Attorney General Clark in 1949 and cited as a Communist 
front by the Committee on Un-American Activities ¢ 

Mr. Wurrman. I heard you read that to me in the executive ses- 
sion, sir. 

Senator JenNER. That was not an answer to the question. Did you 
know ¢ 

Mr. Wurman. Did I know that it was so cited ? 

I knew after Mr. Sourwine read the citation. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you know it before I read the citation? 

Mr. WuiTmaNn. Not to the best of my recollection, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you know, sir, that the North American Com- 
mittee to Aid Spanish Democracy had received funds raised by the 
Communist Party of Massachusetts and by the International Workers 
Order ¢ 

Mr. Wuirman. I heard you read that in the executive session. 

Mr. Sourwtne. No, no; did you know it other than from what I 
read ¢ 

Mr. Wuirman. Not tomy knowledge or recollection. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you know while you were working with the 
North American Committee to Aid Spanish Democracy that it had 
printed material from the International Workers Order and that 
material printed by the North American Committee to Aid Spanish 
Democracy had been sold over the counters in Communist bookstores ? 

Mr. Wurman. I don’t have any recollection of knowing that. 

Mr. Sourwine. What was the purpose of the North American Com- 
mittee to Aid Spanish Democracy ? 

Mr. Wuirman. Merely—as I recollect now, the purpose of the 
North American Committee to Aid Spanish Democracy was implicit 
in its name: to arouse public understanding of the grave problems 
then confronting the legal Government of Spain. 

Mr. Sourwine. What was meant by “Spanish Democracy”? Did 
that mean the Loyalist Government of Spain, so-called 

Mr. Wuitman. The legal Government of Spain at the time. 

Mr. Sourwine. And did the organization raise funds for the 
Loyalists of Spain ? 

Mr. Wurrman. I don’t recollect whether they did or not. 

Mr. Sourwine. What were your duties while you were working 
for that organization? What did you do, sir? 

Mr. Wurman. I traveled—briefly, I think my association with 
them was perhaps 8 weeks, maybe a little bit more or a little bit less. 
| have forgotten now. I traveled for them in New E ngland. 

Mr. Sourwine. Doing what ? 

Mr. Wurman. The purpose of my trip was to attempt to explain, 
to arouse understanding of the problems that faced the Spanish Gov- 
ernment and with which we had at that time diplomatic relations, and 
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to attempt to explain what the American people could do to influence 
their Government toward—I believe there was an embargo on at that 
time against sending arms to Spain—to lift the embargo against the 
purchase of arms. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you attempt to explain that in sessions in pri- 
vate homes or by public speeches ? 

Mr. Wuirman. I made some speeches—I can’t recollect whether- 
I don’t think I made any speeches in private homes, to the best of 
my knowledge. 

Mr. Sourwine. Were those speeches arranged by Communist or- 
ganizations ¢ 

Mr. Wuirman. Not to my recollection, no. 

Mr. Sourwtne. Who sponsored your speeches in the individual 
places where you spoke ¢ 

Mr. Wuirman. Gosh, I have forgotten. I believe that there were 
a number of local committees that had been set up by—previous to 
my association with the North American Committee—by that com- 
mittee, and my recollection is that those were the organizations that 
did it. 

But, as I say, I haven’t thought about this until just this minute, 
so I don’t know. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you raise funds at those meetings ? 

Mr. Wiirman. I have forgotten, sir. I don’t think I personally 
did. 

Mr. Sourwine. Were you paid during that period of 8 weeks that 
you worked for this organization ? 

Mr. WuitTman. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. Who paid you? 

Mr. Wiiirman. I decline to answer that question, sir, on the grounds 
set forth in my letter. 

Senator Jenner. I order and direct that you answer the question. 

Mr. Wurman. I decline, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you ever receive money from the Communist 
Party ? 

(Senator Eastland returned to the hearing room at this point.) 

Mr. Wuirman. Not to my recollection, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you ever receive money from a source known 
to you to be Communist ? 

(Consultation between witness and his counsel. ) 

Mr. Wuirman. I don’t have any present clear recollection of such, 
sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. All right, sir. 

After you left this organization where were you next employed ? 

Mr. Wurman. Briefly again for—this would be in 1939, approxi- 
mately—I believe the organization was called Films for Democracy. 

Mr. Sourwtne. Was that known to you to be a Communist-front 
organization ? 

Mr. Wurman. I have no recollection that it was. 

Mr. Sourwtne. Were there any persons connected with that organ- 
ization known to you to be Communists? 

Mr. Wuirman. I decline to answer that question, sir, on the grounds 
set forth in my letter. 

The Cuamman. I order and direct you to aswer the question. 
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Mr. Wurman. I respectfully decline, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you know that Films for Democrac y had been 

cited as a Communist-front organization in March of 1944? 

Mr. Wurman. Not until you read this to me in executive session I 
did not know. 

Mr. Sourw1neE. What was the year in which you worked for Films 
for Democracy ¢ 

Mr. Wurman. I believe, sir, it was 1939. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you know, sir, that Films for Democracy 
merged in 1939 with another organization known as Film Audiences? 

Mr. Wuirman. I may have but I have no recollection, precise recol- 
lection, of any such merger. 

Mr. Sourwine. Weren’t you there at the time? 

Mr. Wuitman. I may not have been, sir. I don’t remember what 
months I was there. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you know that the merged organizations took 
the name of Film Audiences for Democracy ? 

Mr. Wurman. I heard you say so in executive session and after 
searching my recollection a little bit afterwards, it seemed to me that 
that might be so, but I don’t remember precisely. 

Mr. Sourwtne. Did you at that time, sir—that is in 1939—know 
that the Cinema Bureau in Moscow had sn down its directives con- 
cerning the building up of audiences for the purpose of agitating 
against certain films opposed to the een Communist Party line 
and supporting those which favored the line ? 

Mr. Wuirman. Goodness, no. 

Mr. Sourwine. And pursuant to that directive, the two Communist 
fronts, Film Audiences and Films for Democracy merged to form a 
new Communist front, Film Audiences for Democracy ¢ 

Mr. Wuitman. No,sir: I did not know that. 

Mr. Sourwrne. You did not know that? 

Mr. Wurman. No. 

Mr. Sourwtne. Did you know any of those facts 

Mr. Wrirman. To the best of my recollection, no. 

Mr. Sourwrne. How long were you employed by Films for 
Democracy ? 

Mr. Wurman. I know acouple of montlis at the most. 

Mr. Sourwitne. What were your duties? 

Mr. Wuirman. I wasa very unsuccessful press agent. 

Mr. Sourwtne. Were you paid? 

Mr. Wurman. I believe so, yes. 

Mr. Sourwtne. Who paid you? 

Mr. Wurrman. I decline to answer that question, sir, on the grounds 
set forth in my letter. 

The Cyatrrman. You are ordered and directed to answer the 
question. 

Mr. Wurman. I decline, sir. 

Mr. SourwINeE ane you left Films for Democracy what was your 
next employment! ? 

Mr. Wuirman. I believe I put in a stint there for a group called 
Veterans of Democracy. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Veterans for Democracy ? 

Mr. Wurman. That is my recollection of its name. 
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Mr. Sourwine. Was that a Communist-front organization, to you, 
knowledge ? 

Mr. Wutrman. Not tomy knowledge. 

Mr. Sourwine. Were any persons connected with that organization 
that you knew to be Communists ? 

Mr. Wurman. I decline to answer that question, sir, on the grounds 
set forth in my letter. 

The CHatrmMan. Yes, you are ordered and directed to answer tli 
question. 

Mr. Wurman. I decline to answer that, sir, on the grounds set forth, 
in my letter. 

Mr. Sourwine. Was that organization also known as the Veterans 
Against Discrimination of the Civil Rights Congress of New York? 

Mr. Wuirman. I think the answer to that is, no, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. How long did you work for Veterans for Demo 
racy ¢ 

Mr. Wuirman. I don’t recall. Probably several months. I don’ 
recall how long. 

Mr. Sourwine. What did you do for Veterans for Democracy ? 

Mr. Wuirman. Veterans for Democracy at that time was interested 
in current manifestations of antisemitism in New York, particularly 
as evidenced by the bund and various other organizations, and 

Mr. Sourwine. The question was, what did you do? 

Mr. Wuirman. I am coming around to that, sir. And one of its 
officers was speaking, I believe, once a week over radio station WQXR. 

Mr. Sourwine. Who was that? 

Mr. Wuirman. I would decline to say, sir. 

The Cuarrman. I order and direct you to answer the. question. 

Mr. Wuirman. I would decline to answer that, sir, on the grounds 
set forth in my letter. 

And my job was that of press agent and doing some research for this 
individual’s remarks. 

Senator WeL_ker. Mr. Chairman, may I have a question ? 

The CuarrmMan. Yes. 

Senator WeLker. With respect to this latest organization you were 
interrogated about, Veterans for Democracy—is that right ? 

Mr. Wuitman. Sir, I think I explained in executive session that I 
have actually forgotten the exact actual title of the organization. 

Senator WeLKer. Very well. 

Mr. Wurman. But this is what I think it was. 

Senator Wevker. As a condition that you become a member of that, 
didn’t you have to be a veteran of World War II or I? 

Mr. Wurman. This preceded World War II, sir. So I think—I am 
not sure what the membership qualifications were—but I would assume 
that members had to be veterans. 

Senator WeLKer. Were you a veteran ? 

Mr. Wurman. No. I wasan employee at the time. 

Senator Wetxer. You were anemployee. You were the employee of 
an organization that you thought was composed of veterans of the 
service; is that correct ? 

Mr. Wuirman. That is correct. 

Senator Wetker. But you yourself were not a veteran? 

Mr. Wuitman. No, sir. 

Senator Weiker. Thank you, sir. 
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Mr. Sourwine. All right, sir. 

Now, after you left that organization, where were you next em- 
ployed ¢ 

Mr. Wuirman. This would be getting up to the fall of 1939, approxi- 
mately. I was then employed for about 6 months, I think, by TASS, 
asa glorified office body. 

Mr. Sourwine. A glorified office boy / 

Mr. Wuirman. Office boy. 

Mr. Sourwine. How did they glorify the office boys in TASS when 
you were employed there ? 

’ Mr. Wurman. I felt glorified by being paid by TASS more than 
[ had ever been paid by any other organization. 

Mr. Sourwine. Now, what was TASS ? 

Mr. Wuirman. TASS is—I believe the initials stand for the Tele- 
graph Agency of the Soviet Union. 

Mr. SourwIne. It was the Russian news agency ? 

Mr. Wuirman. The Russian news agency in this country. 

Mr. Sourwine. What were your duties there ? 

Mr. Wuirman. My duties in general were that of an office boy. I 
rancopy. I also, from time to time, cableized stories, editorials appear- 
ing in American newspapers. By cableizing, I mean reducing the 
written English that you would read in a newspaper to a more skele- 
tonized form for 

Mr. Sourwi1ne. You mean to say that the office boys filed the cables 
for TASS ? 

Mr. Wurman. No, sir. I didn’t say I filed the cables. I say I 
occasionally cableized some copy for them. 

Mr. Sourwine. All right, sir. 

Now, your period of employment with TASS was how long? It ran 
into 1940. did it ? 

Mr. Wurrman. My best guess is that it did. 

Mr. Sourwrne. All right. 

Now, did that end your career as a journeyman Communist, or did 
you have some more short-term employment with Communist or 
Communist-front organizations after TASS? 

Mr. Wuitman. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. Allright. Tell us the next one.- 

Mr. Wuirman. I was employed briefly by an organization known 
as the New York Peace Committee. 

Mr. Sourwine. The New York Peace Committee ? 

Mr. Wurrman. That is right. 

Mr. Sourwrtne. Now, you knew that to be a Communist organ- 
ization ? 

Mr. Wurman. Not to my recollection. 

Mr. Sourwrne. I asked you if you had any other employment with 
Communist organizations after you left TASS—— 

Mr. Wurrman. I beg your pardon. 

Mr. Sourwtne (continuing). And you said “yes.” 

Mr. Wuirman. No. I thought I understood your question to be 
whether I had any employment after TASS. Iam sorry. 

Mr. Sourwrne. All right. 

What is the name of that organization you worked with after 
TASS? 
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Mr. Wuirman. May I consult counsel ? 

( Witness confers with his counsel. ) 

Mr. Wutrman. Mr. Sourwine, I misunderstood your previous ques. 
tion. I think I should make my position quite clear. 

As I have said here, 1 was employed by these various organizations. 
I have also said that I did not know at the time, and have no recollec- 
tion of knowing at the time, whether they were or were aot Com- 
munist organizations, and 1 would say that with respect to organiza- 
tions that I worked for prior to my brief employment with TASS 
and organizations for which I worked afterward. 

Mr. Sourwine. The record will speak for itself, Mr. Whitman. 
You are entitled to make that statement. 

What was the next employment after you left TASS / 

Mr. Wuirman. I worked for the New York Peace Committee. 

Mr. Sourwine. Was the New York Peace Committee a part of thie 
American Peace Crusade ? 

Mr. Wuirman. It may have been. 1 don’t recall whether it was o1 
not. 

Mr. Sourwine. Were there any persons in the New York Peace 
Committee known to you to be Communists ? 

Mr. Wurman. I decline to answer that question, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. | order and direct you to answer it. 

Mr. Wuirman. I decline to answer on the grounds set forth in my 
letter, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Where were you next employed after your employ- 
ment by the New York Peace Committee ? 

Mr. Wuirman. I was next employed by the American Committee 
for the Protection of the Foreign Born. 

Mr. Sourwine. Was that known to you to be a Communist-front 
organization ? 

Mr. Wuirman. Not to my recollection and knowledge, sir. 

Mr. Sourwrne. How long were you with that organization ? 

Mr. Wuirman. Approximately from the middle of 1940 to Decem 
ber 1941. 

<= Sourwine. Did you know that that organization had been cited 

Attorney General Clark as subversive and Communist ? 

“iy: Wuirman. I heard you read that citation in executive session. 
I did not know it before you read it. 

Mr. Sourwrye. All right. Did you know that in fact the American 
Committee for Protection of the Foreign Born was one of the oldest 
auxiliaries of the Communist Party in the United States ? 

Mr. Wuirman. I did not know that in fact, sir. 

Mr. Sourwinp. Were there any persons in the American Committee 
for Protection of Foreign Born known to you to be Communists ? 

Mr. Wuirman. I decline to answer that, sir, on the grounds set fort) 
in my letter. 

The Cuarrman. I order and direct you to answer the question. 

Mr. Wurman. I decline to answer that, sir. 

Mr. Sourwtne. Did the American Committee for the Protection of 
the Foreign Born defend Communists ? 

Mr. Wrirman. I don’t think that any means test was ever taken, sir. 
I don’t know. 

Mr. Sourwtne. You do not think, what? 
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Mr. Wurman. I don’t think any qualification, any test of political 
qualification was taken. I have no recollection, anyway. 

Mr. Sourwine. No. The question is meant to cover this point, sir. 
Did the American Committee for the Protection of the Foreign Born 
defend any persons known to you to be Communists ? 

Mr. Wuirman. I don’t know, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Allright. After you left the American Committee 
for the Protection of Foreign Born, where were you next employed ? 

Mr. Wuirman. I was next employed on the Buffalo Evening News. 

Mr. Sourwine. How did you secure that employment ? 

Mr. Wuirman. By asking for the job. 

Mr. Sourwine. Now, you were a member of a Communist unit in 
Buffalo; is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Wuirman. That is correct. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Will you tell us the names of the persons who were 
members of that unit with you? 

Mr. Wuirman. No, sir. I decline on the grounds set forth in my 
letter. 

The Cuartrman. I order and direct you to answer the question. 

Mr. Wurman. I respectfully decline, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Now, when did you leave that employment in 
Buffalo ¢ 

Mr. Wuirman. In January 1943, early January. 

Mr. Sourwine. That is more recent than an earlier instance of a 
change. Will you tell us how, when you went to Buffalo, you were 
transferred from the New York unit of the Communist Party to which 
you belonged into the Buffalo unit to which you transferred ? 

Mr. Wuirman. I have forgotten the mechanics that were involved. 

Mr. Sourwinr. Were you “instructed to go to a certain place and 
contact a certain person to get into the Buffalo unit ? 

Mr. Wuirman. I don’t recall, sir. 

Mr. Sourwtne. You do not recall] whether you went to them or 
whether someone in Buffalo came to you; isthat right? It must have 
been one or the other. 

Mr. Wuirman. The alternatives are limited, but I don’t recall 
which alternative was involved. 

Mr. Sourwrne. All right. Now, when you left Buffalo, where did 
you go¢ 

Mr. Wurman. I went to New York City. 

Mr. Sourwtne. And did you return to active membership in a Com- 
munit Party unit in New York City? 

Mr. Wurrman. I returned to membership. I strike out the word 
“active.” 

Mr. Sourwtine. All right, sir. How did you achieve the transfer 
back from Buffalo to New York City ? 

Mr. Wuirman. I have forgotten. 

Mr. Sourwine. All right, sir. Now, what was your employment 
when you returned from New York City to Buffalo? 

Mr. Wuirman. I was copy reader on the New York Herald Tribune. 

Mr. Sourwine. And how long were you employed by the New York 
Herald Tribune? 

Mr. Wuirman. Eight and a half years. 

Mr. Sourwine. Until when? 
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Mr. Wurman. Until either the 30th of June or the 1st of July 1951. 
Mr. Sourwine. And during that period, while you were on the New 
York Herald Tribune, you left the Communist Party; is that right’ 

Mr. Wurman. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Then when you left the New York Herald Tribune, 
did you go to your present employment ? 

Mr. Wurman. I did, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Now, tell me, sir, have you discussed with your em 
ployer the question of your past Communist record ? 

Mr. Wuirman. Yes, I have. 

Mr. Sourwine. When was that? Before or after you were sub 
penaed by this committee / 

Mr. Wrrrman. Some time in November. It was subsequent to ha 
ing been served by this committee. 

Mr. Sovrwine. Did you discuss with your employer the nature of 
your testimony here? 

Mr. Wuirman. No, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you discuss the question of whether you would 
be candid ? 

Mr. Wuirman. Where, sir? 

Mr. Sourwine. Here. 

Mr. Wurman. I don’t believe there was any vast discussion about 
that. 

The Cuatrman. Well, they told you to be candid, of course ? 

Mr. Wurman. I beg your pardon? 

The Cuatrman. Your employers told you to be candid, of course? 

Mr. Wnrirman. I don’t recollect whether that phrase was used or 
not, sir. 

Mr. Sourwtne. You have testified that it was, have you not ? 

Mr. Wuirman. I testified, sir, that I made a candid statement to 1 
representative of my employer. 

Mr. Sovurwine. Who was that? 

Mr. Wurman. The counsel for the New York Times. 

Mr. Sourwrne. His name, sir? 

Mr. Wurman. His name is Louis Loeb. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Now, just tell us about it in your own words. What 
happened? I am not trying to get you to repeat verbatim what you 
said in executive session. I just want you to tell us what happened. 

Mr. Wnirman. Well, shortly after this committee’s process server 
had served me, I was called into the managing editor’s office and 
asked—— 

Mr. Sourwine. By the managing editor? 

Mr. Wuirman. By the managing editor. [Continuing]: And 
asked if there was any reason that I knew the committee would be in- 
terested in me. And I said that the subpena had hit me only a few 
moments before and I hadn’t had time to gather my thoughts. 

He asked me then if I would be willing to talk to Mr. Loeb, and | 
said that I would. I believe it was on the following day that I saw 
Mr. Loeb and talked briefly with him. 

On the following day to that, I saw Mr. Loeb again, and with me 
was Mr. Carrow, my counsel, and at that time I gave Mr. Loeb a can- 
did statement. 

Mr. Sourwine. What did Mr. Loeb tell you? 
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Mr. Wurman. At which conference, sir ? 

Mr. Sourwine. Well, let us take the firs! one. 

(Witness confers with his counsel. ) 

Mr. Wuirman. Mr. Loeb said, and I give you a paraphrase, that 
he hoped that I would see my way clear—this 3 is the first conference 
to give him, as a representative of the management of the Times, a 
candid statement about myself. He explained to me or mentioned to 
me that lack of candor, in his opinion, had operated adversely with 
respect to a New York Times employee who had been called ‘before 
this committee previously, and who was subsequently dismissed by 
the Times. 

He added that if 1 were candid with him, and if he were convinced 
of my present loyalty as an American citizen, that I need have no 
fear, and this again is a paraphrase, for my employment with the 
Times. 

He repeated substantially the same—made the same general asser 
tion on the following evening when I saw him with Mr. Carrow, and 
I think on both occasions he set a frame of reference in which he was 
interested in having me talk, and that frame of reference was about 
myself and myself alone. 

Sandwiched in between these two con ferences- 

The Cuarman. What do you mean by vourself and vourself alone / 

Mr. Wurman. I mean, sir—— 

The CHarran. IT don’t understand. 

Mir. WiirM an (continuing). That LT was—the frame of reference 
which was set by Mr. Loeb in his conversation with me was that he 
desired me, if I wanted to, on a voluntary basis, to tell him about my 
political associations with respect to myself and myself alone. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you get any—— 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Loeb told you to be frank with the committee / 

Mr. Wuirman. Mr. Loeb, sir, did not indicate to me any course of 
action to take with the committee. He urged none upon me; made it 
— clear that my conduct before the committee was my own responst- 
bility, as it properly should be. 

Mr. Sourwine. Wasn’t there any discussion of whether you might 
take the fifth amendment before this committee / 

Mr. Wuirman. I don’t think there was any serious discussion of 
that. A variety—in considering my conduct before the committee 
a variety of alternatives, a variety of choices, presented themselves, 
and with my counsel I have examined them, and came to the conclu- 
sions that are embodied in my letter. 

The Cuamoan. But the officials of the New York Times told you 
to personally cooperate with the committee ? 


Mr. Wuirman. The officials of the New York Times, sir, didn’t 
tell me to do anything. 


The CHarrMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wurman. They have no power to tell me to do anything in my 
private conduct. 

The CHarrman. They requested you to cooperate with the conimittee 
and be frank with the committee about your relationships in the Com- 
munist Party? 

Mr. Wuirman. The executives of the New York Times, sir, to the 
best of my recollection set no course of action for me to follow. 

The Crarrman, Yes, sir. 
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We will recess now until 2 o’clock. 
(Whereupon, at 12:20 p. m., the subcommittee recessed, to recon- 
vene at 2 p. m. of the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Present: Senators Eastland (chairman of the subcommittee), Hen- 
nings, McClellan, Jenner, Welker. 
The CHAIRMAN. The committee will come to order. 


TESTIMONY OF ALDEN WHITMAN 


Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Whitman, did you ever teach at a Communist 
school ? 

Mr. Wuitman. No, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you ever teach at the School for Democracy? 

Mr. Wuirman. Not to my recollection or knowledge, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you ever teach anywhere ? 

Mr. Wuirman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Where did you teach ? 

Mr. Wuitman. New York University. 

Mr. Sourwtne. Is that the only place ? 

Mr. Wurman. To the best of my recollection. 

Mr. Sourwine. What did you teach, Mr. Whitman ? 

Mr. Wuirman. Journalism, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Are you still teaching there ? 

Mr. Wuirman. No, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Whitman, have you ever furnished any informa- 
tion respecting Communist activity to the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation ? 

Mr. Wuitrman. No, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Whitman, do you remember a publication—did 
you ever see a publication called the New Times? 

Mr. Wuirman. I may have but I have no sharp recollection. 

Mr. Sourwine. You were not with the New York Times in 1939, 
were you ¢ 

Mr. Wuitrman. No, sir. 

The Cuairman. Any further questions? 

Senator JENNER. No questions. 

Senator WeLKeER. No questions. 

Senator Henninos. No questions. 

The Cuarrman. Now, Mr. Whitman, I am going to excuse you now 
but you are held under subpena. 

Mr. Wuirman. What does that mean, sir ? 

The CuarrMan. It means this: You will have to hold yourself avail- 
able for further testimony in case you are called, sir. 

Who is the next witness? 

Mr. Sourwine. Nathan Aleskovsky. 

Senator Henninos. He may leave today, may he, Mr. Chairman! 

The Cuamman. I will let him know later in the afternoon. 

Mr. Wurman. Thank you. 

The CuatrmMan. Will you hold your hand up? 

Mr. Aveskovsky. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrMan. Thank you. 
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You do solemnly swear that the testimony you are about to give 
the Senate Internal Subcommittee is the truth, the whole truth. and 
othing but the truth, so help you God ? 

Mr. Ateskovsky. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF NATHAN ALESKOVSKY 


Mr. Sourwitne. Would you give your full name to the reporter, sir? 

Mr. ALeskovsky. Nathan Aleskovsky. 

\ir. Sourwine. And your address / 

Mr. ALeskovsky. [lickory Hill Road, Tappan, N. Y. 

Mr. Sourwine. You are accompanied by your attorney, Mr. Carrow, 

e same attorney who accompanied the preceding witness ? 

Mr. ALEskovsky. ‘That is correct. 

Mr. Sourwtne. Where are you employed, Mr. Aleskovsky ? 

Mr. ALeskovsky. I am unemployed. 

Mr. Sourwine. Has there been any ch lange im your ¢ mployment 

tatus since you were subpen: 1ed to appear before this committee / 

Mr. Ateskovsky. Yes, there has been. 

Mir. Sourwine. What was that change ? 

Mr. Ateskovsky. I am no longer employed. 

Mr. Sourwine. Was that asa a in your opinion, of your being 
ibpenaed by this committee 7 

Mir. Aveskovsky. I would say that the serving of the subpena was 

e of the contributing factors; yes, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. W ill vou te ll] us about that, sir: how did it happen 
hat the service of the sub ypena by this committee affected your em 
ployment status ‘ 

Mr. Ateskoysky. I was asked to consult with the attorney on the 
New York Times. 

Mr. Sourwine, Is that where you were employed ¢ 

Mr. AtesKovsky. Yes, sir. And at that time, there was a question 
ibout what pos ition I propos sed to t: si before this committee. The 
position that I proposed to take before this committee was one thi uf 
ipparently was not in keeping with the conclusions reached by the 
New Y ork Times as to the position they thought I should take. 

Mr. Carrow. Might I request that the lights be turned down? It is 
quite distracting. 

Mr. ALeskovsky. Yes, would you do that. 

Senator Hennines. Counsel and witness h: requested that the 
ights be shut off. 

Do I understand that to be your request ? 

Mr. Ateskovsky. Yes, if you don’t mind. 

Senator Hennings. Gentlemen, will you please comply with the 
request of the witness and the counsel 

A. Voice. We have to comply with your request, sir. 

Senator Hennine@s. There is no alternative. 

Mr. Sourwinr. Go ahead, Mr. Aleskovsky. 

Mr. Ateskovsky. That is it. 

Mr. Sourwtne. What is the position which you told the representa- 
tive of your employer that you intended to take and which he found 

bjectionable 2 

Mr. Auesxovsky. Well, I proposed to take the position which I 
considered my rights under the Constitution. 

Mr. Sourwiner. To wit? 
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Mr. Ateskovsky. To wit, what? 

Mr. Sourwine. Well, you have a perfect right under the Constit: 
tion to testify, sir, if you desire to do so. 

Mr. Ateskovsky. That is correct. But I also have a right under the 
Constitution to invoke whatever privileges are available to me as ; 
citizen. 

Mr. Sourwine. Well, did you tell him that you intended to invo 
your Constitutional privilege and on that basis to refuse to testify / 

Mr. Aveskoysky. I don’t recall whether it was said in exactly t] 
language, sir. 

Mr. Socrwine. Was that the substance of what you told him / 

Mr. Aveskoysky. I think the substance was that I proposed to sta: 
on my Constitutional rights. 

Mr. Sourwine. Yes, sir. Now, who was the gentleman to whom yo 
told this 4 

Mr. Ateskovsky. I told this to the general counsel of the New York 
Times and to the Sunday editor of the New York Times. 

Mr. Sourwine. All right, sir. And did they tell you that if you 
persisted in such a position, you would be fired ? 

Mr. Areskovsky. I think that I can best answer that by saying t! 

I am now unemployed. 

Mr. Sourwine. No. That does not answer the question at all, 
The question is whether you were told by your employer’s represents 
tives, either of the two you have named, that if you persisted in you: 
intention to take the fifth amendment, you would be fired. 

Mr. Ateskovsky. Well, I think, sir, that I have got to answer that 
question by saying that at no time did they say, for example, if you 
stood on the 14th amendment or the 12th amendment or the Ist amen 
ment or any other amendment, would I be fired; however, I don’t be 
lieve that they felt that the position I was planning to take was one that 
they thought I should take. 

Mr. Sourwrnr. I am not asking about any other amendments. I am 
asking specifically if you were told by either of the two superiors s whom 
you mentioned that if you took the fifth amendment in response ‘0 
questions before this committee, you would be discharged. Were you 
told that, not necessarily in those terms, but in substance were you 
told that # 

Mr. Ateskoysky. I think in substance that is what it was. And i! 
it wasn’t said to me specifically, I think the end result indicated tha‘ 
that is what they had in mind. 

Mr. Sourwtne. And did you indicate to both of those persons that 
you intended to avail yourself of what you considered to be your priv- 
ilege under the fifth amendment ? 

Mr. Aveskovsky. I would like to say, sir, that. first of all, when | 
arrived at my position, I arrived at it over n period of time, this was 
not a case of having some devious or ulterior motive, and I must con 
fess that when this situation first arose, I had honestly no—very little 
information on what my rights were or exactly how I could present m) 

case in the best way or how I could protect myself under the Constiti 
tion. 

And the problem of arriving at a position—and I think this goes 
for everyone who has ever appeared before a senatorial committee or 
a committee of the Congress—is exactly what one should do under the 
circumstances. 
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I felt on the basis of my self-respect, on the basis of my individual 
morality, that I was going to take a particular position which might 
harm me personally, but I also realized that I have got to live with 
myself for a long time, and I proposed under those circumstances to 
arrive at a position that was divorced from the fate of myself in terms 
of my career or in terms of my standing in my community or anything 
else, and I did that, believe me, very humbly, and I also did it with 
. feeling that in a situation like this, a man finally had to face himself 
and say, “WhatamI? What am I going to do?” 

And I assure you that I didn’t talk to the Times, and I am not 
appearing before this committee, with some idea that in the back of 

:1y mind I had always proposed to take a particular position, because 
[ had not. 

Mr. Sourwine. Yes. 

Is it a fair statement that the New York Times felt that the position 
as you outlined it to Mr. Loeb might prove embarrassing to them and, 
as a result, they suggested that you resign ¢ 

Mr. Ateskovsky. I would say that in substance that probably 
very close to what the Times felt. 

Mr. Sourwine. That is what you told us in executive session. 

Mr. Ateskovsky. That is correct. But if you will recall, and I 
would like to have you read the record in case you feel that I am mis- 
quoting myself, I also said that I had no way of probing into the mind 
of the New York Times. 

Mr. Sourwine. That is right. 

Mr. Ateskovsky. And that it is pretty difficult to say what someone 
else is thinking. 

All I can say is what I think they were thinking, and quite a lot 
of it has to be hindsight, obviously— 

Mr. Sourwine. Yes. 

Mr. Aveskovsky (continuing). On the basis of what they finally 
had done. 

Mr. Sourwine. You tried to get that position across to Mr. Loeb 
just as you are trying to get it across here ? 

Mr. Aesxovsky. I am not trying to sell anybody any position. 

Mr. Sourwine. No, sir; you are just explaining how you felt, and 
what your stand is. 

Mr. Ateskxovsky. That is right. 

Mr. Sourwine. That is right ; and that is what you did to Mr. Loeb? 

Mr. AtesKkovsky. That is absolutely correct. 

Mr. Sourwine. That is right. 

Now, were you asked to resign or were you summarily dismissed ? 

Mr. Ateskovsky. I was asked to resign. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Did you agree to resign ? 

Mr. Ateskovsky. I told the Times that the »y could do anything that 
they wanted to do. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did the Times subsequently dismiss you ? 

Mr. Aueskovsky. That is correct. 

Mr. Sourwine. Who informed you of that dismissal 

Mr. Auesxovsky. Mr. Markel, Sunday editor of the New York 
Times. 

Mr. Sourwine. Was he the same person who had asked you to 
resign ? 


59886—56—pt. 17 
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Mr. AtesKxovsky. Pardon? 

Mr. Sourwtne. Was he the same person who had previously asked 
you to resign ? 

Mr. Aueskxovsky. I am not sure that I get the sequence here. You 
mean in this same conversation ? 

Mr. Sourwine. No, no; you said you had been asked to resign, and 
you said they could do anything they wanted, you were not going to 
resign, and thereafter-—— 

Mr. Atesxovsky. No, sir; I didn’t say I was going to resign. They 
had a choice of either firing me or accepting my resignation. I mean 
this is a forced resignation. 

Mr. Sourwtne. Very well. 

Mr. AtesKkovsky. So this is, as far as I am concerned, a technicality. 

Mr. Sourwine. I am just trying to find out if you discussed it with 
more than one person. Who was the person who asked you to resign? 

Mr. Ateskovsky. Mr. Markel told me that under the circumstances 
he didn’t think that I ought to work there any more, and he said, “You 
can either be fired or resign.’ 

Mr. Sourwine. What did you say ? 

Mr. Areskovsky. I said it didn’t make any difference to me. 

Mr. Sourwtne. I see; and then he told you you were fired ? 

Mr. Ateskovsky. He told me that they would accept my resignation. 

Mr. Sourwtnr. Did you ever submit a resignation ? 

Mr. Ateskovsky. Well, sir, I don’t know what happens in other 
businesses, but I have been in this business for some 20 years, and in 
this business there are no such formalities, at least I am not familiar 
with them. 

Mr. Sourwrne. I take it your answer then is that you did not sub- 
mit a resignation; is that right? 

Mr. Ateskovsxy. Well, I am certainly not going to quarrel, s 
if you feel that is the way you ought to phrase it, fine. 

Mr. Sourwine. Sir, I am not quarreling; I just asked a question, 
and I want the record to speak. Did you submit a resignation ? 

Mr. Ateskovsky. Well, you define your terms and I will answer it 
for you. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Do you know what a resignation is? 

Mr. AtesKovsky. Yes, I know what a resignation is. 

Mr. Sourwine. All right. 

Mr. AteskovsKy. Do you want—I explained to you, sir, that he 
said, “You can either be fired or resign.” I said it didn’t make any 
difference to me, whereupon I was told that I had resigned. 

Now, you say did I submit a resignation; you mean did I say, “I 
now resign 2” 

Mr. Sourwrne. Did you say anything with that purport? 

Mr. Ateskovsky. I said, “If that is the way it is going to be, that is 
the way it is going to be.” 

Mr. Sourwine. All right, sir. 

Mr. Aveskovsky. Is that a resignation, sir? 

Mr. Sourwine. Well, lam asking ' you, sir. 

How long were you employed by the New York Times, Mr. Aleskov- 
sky? 

Mr. Aveskovsky. Six years. 

Mr. Sourwine. In what capacity, sir? 

Mr. Ateskovsky. I was assistant book review editor. 
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Mr. Sourwine. For all of the 6 years? 

Mr. Ateskovsky. For, I think, about 5 of the 6 years. 

Mr. Sourwine. Yes,sir. Who isthe book review editor ? 

Mr. Ateskovsky. The book review editor is Mr. Francis Brown. 

Mr. Sourwitne. Before you were employed by the Times where 
were you employed ¢ 

Mr. Ateskovsky. I was employed by the New York Star. 

Mr. Sourwtne. For how long a period ? 

Mr. Ateskovsky. For the period of the existence of that publica- 
tion, which was approximately 1 year. 

Mr. Sourwine. And before that were you employed by PM? 

Mr. AvesKkovsky. I was. 

Mr. Sourwine. For how long? 

Mr. Aresxovsky. I was employed on PM from 1942, I believe, until 
when PM folded and the Star started. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you have other newspaper employment before 
that ¢ 

Mr. Ateskovsky. Oh, yes, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Would you tell us about it, please, just briefly; 
where did you work and for what period of time? 

Mr. Ateskovsky. I worked for a publication called U. S. Week in 
Chicago for approximately 6 or 8 months. I don’t recall the length 
of time that that publication was in existence. 

Mr. Sourwine. Was that a Communist front? 

Mr. Ateskovsky. Pardon ? 

Mr. Sourwitne. Wasthat a Communist front? 

Mr. Ateskovsky. Sir, [ am in no position to define that. 

Mr. Sourwinr. Did you know that U. S. Week has been cited as 
a Communist front ? 

Mr. ArnesKxovsky. If I remember correctly, I told you in executive 
session that I did not recollect such a thing and you then told me that 
it had been 9 years later or so. 

Mr. Sourwine. It was cited in March of 1949. 

Mr. Ateskovsky. Well, I don’t recall the exact date. I think that 
is about 9 years; isn’t it ? 

Mr. Sourwine. While you were with U. S. Week, sir, to your 
knowledge did it receive any funds from the Robert Marshall Foun- 
dation ? 

Mr. Aueskovsky. Not tomy knowledge. 

Mr. Sourwine. What were your duties with U.S. Week ? 

Mr. AuesKkovsky. I was, I guess, you would call me a production 
manager, editorial production, but it being a small publication, my 
primary job was getting the publication to bed and getting it out. 

Mr. Sourwtne. Who hired you there? 

Mr. Aesxovsky. I object to that question, sir, and decline to an- 
swer. I would like to explain my objection. 

May I doso? 

The Cuarrman. You can state a legal ground. 

Mr. AtesKovsky. Pardon? 

The Cratrman. You can state a legal ground for the objection. 
vill hear it. 

Mr. Aveskxovsky. A legal ground ? 

The CHatrMan, Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Ateskovsky. Well, sir, I am not—being not a lawyer, I don’ 
quite understand what you mean. 

The CuarrMan. Well, on what provision of the Constitution of the 
United States do you base your objection ? 

Mr. Ateskovsky. I would like to object, sir, on two grounds and 
then explain my declination to answer. 

The Cuarrman. What are the grounds? 

Mr. Ateskovsky. First amendment and the fifth amendment. 

The CuarrMan. First amendment and the fifth amendment ? 

Mr. Ateskovsky. Yes, sir. 

The CuairMan. I overrule it as to the first. 

Mr. Ateskovsky. You did what? 

The Cnairman. I overrule it as to the first. I recognize it as iw 
the fifth. 

Mr. Ateskovsky. You overrule the first amendment, sir ? 

The Cuatrman. No, sir, I don’t overrule the first amendment. | 
overrule your objection based on the first amendment to the Consti 
tution. Now, we recognize your objection on the fifth amendment. 
It needs no explanation. 

Mr. Ateskovsky. Well, sir, can you explain to me—I certainly am 
in no position to question the Senator—I just don’t understand. 

The CuarrmMan. Just a minute, please, sir; you have objected on the 
fifth amendment. 

Mr. Ateskovsky. I have objected on the first and fifth amendments 

The Cuarrman. You don’t have to answer the question; all right. 
sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Aleskovsky, are you at the present time a mem 
ber of the Communist Party, U.S. A.? 

Mr. Aueskovsky. No, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Have you ever been a member of the Communist 
Party, U.S. A.? 

Mr. Ateskovsky. I decline to answer that question, sir, and I would 
like to read a statement which explains why I am objecting to that 
question. 

The CuarrMan. No; sir, I don’t want to hear that. 

Mr. Ateskovsky. Well, sir, it just seems to me that—— 

The Cuairman. Answer the question. 

Mr. Ateskovsky. I answered it, sir, and you are overruling my) 
objection. 

The Crairman. Did you object on the ground of the fifth amend 
ment ? 

Mr. Aveskovsky. I object on the grounds of the first and the fifth 
amendment and would like to explain. 

The Cnatrman. No, sir. I don’t want the explanation. The fact 
of the fifth amendment is sufficient. 

Mr. Areskovsky. I know, sir, but that is your preference but not 
mine. 

The CuatrmMan. Wait just a minute, sir. Proceed, Mr. Sourwine. 

Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Aleskovsky, were you a candidate for office 01 
the rank-and-file slate in the New York Newspaper Guild election i: 
December 1949? 

Mr. A.esKovsky. I don’t recall. I have not looked it up since you 
asked me that same question in the executive session. 
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Mr. Sourwine. You remember being shown an exhibit, to wit, a 
photostat of an issue of Spotlight, December 1949 ? 

Mr. Ateskovsky. No, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Do you know what Spotlight was? 

Mr. Ateskovsky. No, sir. I mean, I don’t recall what it was. [I 

eard the name mentioned several times in connection with other per- 
sons who have testified. 

Mr. Sourwine. I will show you, Mr. Aleskovsky, the photostat I 
speak of which is the photostat of the December 1949 election special 
Spotlight, issued by the rank and file of the New York Newspaper 
Guild. Will you look at it, please, and tell me whether you have ever 
seen a copy of that publication before ? 

(Witness was shown publication referred to. ) 

Mr. ALeskovsky. I would assume, sir, that if my name appeared on 
this thing as it did, it is quite likely that I did see it, but I just don’t 
recall it. 

Mr. Sourwine. All right, sir. 

Now, does that photostat refresh your memory in any way as to 
whether you were a candidate on the rank-and-file slate for election in 
the New York Newspaper Guild in December 1949? 

Mr. Areskovsky. I would say that on the basis of what I have in 
front of me, I obviously was a candidate on the rank-and-file ticket for 
the executive board and at that time was on the New York Times. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Did the candidates on the slate with you include 
Jerre Smoot, Sol Fox, Dan Mahoney, William Price, and Herman 
Storey ¢ 

Mr. Ateskovsky. May I consult with my attorney ? 

Mr. Sourwrne. Surely. 

(Consulation between witness and counsel.) 

Mr. AtEeskovsky. Would you mind repeating the «question, sir? 

Mr. Sourwine. Yes, sir. Were the candidates on the slate with 
you—Did the candidates on the slate with you include Jerre Smoot, 
Sol Fox, Dan Mahoney, William Price, and Herman Storey ? 

Mr. Aesxovsky. This will take just a moment; I would like to 
read through it. 

Mr. Sourwine. Remember, I am asking for your recollection, not 
for what that thing says. 

Mr. AresKovsky. My recollection is that aside from the few names 
that you have mentioned in connection with other persons I don’t re- 
call this thing at all. 

Mr. Sourwrne. I am glad to have you refresh your memory from 
that but when you testify, don’t testify to what that says; testify to 
what you remember. 

Mr. Areskovsky. You are asking me whether my name was on the 
rank-and-file ticket when, in front of you, you have the evidence. I 
don’t know how I can prove that my name is on there except on the 
basis of saying exactly the same thing that you are saying to me. 

Mr. Sourwrne. You and I don’t have the same opinion of evidence, 
sir. 

Mr. Aesxovsky. Well, you are quite right, I don’t happen to be 
an attorney. That is why I have got an attorney sitting next to me. 
However 

Mr. Sourwine. Your sworn testimony—— 

The Coarrman. Wait, wait. 
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Mr. Ateskovsky. However, under these circumstances I would pre- 
fer my attorney had the same rights that I would have in a court of law, 

Senator Hennines. Mr. Aleskovsky, I think probably there has 
been some misunderstanding. You were handed that paper for the 
purpose of refreshing your recollection and I believe the question 
was 

Mr. Sourwine. He answered that. 

Mr. Ateskovsky. I answered that. 

Mr. Sourwine. The pending question is whether certain persons 
named were on the slate with him. 

Mr. Ateskovsky. I am looking to see if these five names are on there. 

Senator Hennines. Maybe I can help you a little bit if you will 
give me a chance. 

Mr. Ateskovsky. O. K., thank you. 

Senator Hennines. You have now looked at that. 

Mr. Ateskovsky. I can’t find one of the names on here. 

Senator Hennines. If that refreshes your recollection, you should 
be able to tell whether you remember or don’t remember certain named 
persons were candidates with you on that ticket. 

Mr. Atesxovsky. O. K., I think that 

Senator Henninos. If you don’t remember, you just don’t remember. 

Mr. Areskovsky. The process of refreshing my memory is not, 
however, the business of trying to recollect. The business of refresh- 
ing my memory is looking at this paper and seeing whether the names 
are on there. I am not questioning whether they are on here or not. | 
am merely- 

Senator Hennrines. The paper could be wrong. The question is 
whether they were candidates, irrespective of the paper. 

Mr. Ateskovsky. Irrespective of the paper, sir, I do not have a 
recollection. 

Senator Henninas. Does the paper tend to refresh your recollection 
as to whether they were or were not ? 

Mr. Atesxovsky. Senator, that is what I was trying to do; I was 
trying to see whether the 5 names or six names that Mr. Sourwine men- 
tioned are on here. Iam willing to accept this, too. But I would like 
to see whether they are on there. I mean he is apt to throw in Joe 
DiMaggio. 

Senator Henntnos. You are not asked to accept anything on there, 
of course, sir. 

Mr. Atreskovsky. No, sir; but I merely am trying to answer this 
question in terms of whether these names are on here or not. 

Senator Hennrnes. You want an opportunity to consult ? 

Mr. Ateskovsky. Right; and I am not to consult—to consult this 
piece of paper. 

Sentor Henntnes. That is what I mean, to consult the piece of 
paper. 

Mr. Aresxovsky. I would consider it a privilege if the attorney, if 
the counsel for the committee would name each name and TJ could check 
it to see whether it is on here, since without this piece of paper I do 
not have that recollection. 

Mr. Sourwrtnr. Well, let’s get the question answered my way first, 
sir. If von don’t remember, you may say so: if that does not refresh 
your recollection. 
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Mr. AtesKxovsky. I did tell you, sir, that I did not have the recollec- 
tion; then you start backing it down immediately and the only way I 
can answer that is by this piece of paper which you gave me. You 
obviously gave it tome with that in mind. Right ? 

Mr. SourwineE. I am trying to refresh your recollection. Will you 
return the paper to me, sir # 

Now I willask you, do you know Jerre Smoot ? 

Mr. Ateskovsky. May I consult with my attorne y? 

Mr. Sourwine. While the witness is consulting with the attorney I 
will point out, Mr. Chairman, that this has already been made a part 
of our record and I respectfully request that there be a cross-reference 
at this point to the point where it previously appears. 

Chairman Eastianp. Very well. 

(The document referred to appears on p. 1685.) 

(Consultation between witness and counsel. ) 

Mr. Atrsxovsky. In this setting, sir, I would like to invoke my 
privilege of the first and the fifth amendments. 

Mr. Sourwine. Do you know Jerre Smoot to have been a Com- 
munist ? 

Mr. Ateskovsky. The same, answer, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Do you know Sol Fox ? 

Mr. Ateskovsky. The same answer. 

Mr. Sourwine. Do you know Sol Fox to have been a Communist ‘ 

Mr. ALEskovsky. Same answer. 

Mr. Sourwi1ne. Do you know Dan Mahoney ? 

Mr. ALEsKovsky. Same answer. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Do you know Dan Mahoney to have been a Com 
munist ? 

Mr. ALeskovsky. Same answer, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Do you know William Price? 

Mr. ALESKOvsKy. Same answer. 

Mr. Sourwine. Do you know William Price to have been a Com- 
munist ? 

Mr. Avesxovsky. If this “same answer” is getting monotonous, sir, 
[ will change it to invoking the privilege on the first and the fifth. 

Mr. Sourwine. Do you know Herman Storey 

Mr. Ateskovsky. I invoke the same priv ae 

Mr. Sourwtne. Now, let us throw in Joe DiMaggio. Do you know 
Joe DiMaggio? r 

Mr. AtrsKovsky. Asking me whether I know Joe DiMaggio at a 
hearing of the Internal Security Committee seems to me a preposterous 
question, and I refuse to answer it. 

Mr. Sourwine. On what grounds? 

Mr. Ateskovsxy. On the grounds that if you asked me whether I 
know Joe DiMaggio in this setting, you may have some ulterior motive 
that I can’t read, and therefore I refuse to answer. 

Mr. Sourwine. Are you claiming your privilege under the fifth 
amendment ¢ 

Mr. Atrsxovsky. I am claiming my privilege under the first and 
the fifth amendments. 

Mr. Sourwine. Don’t you realize, sir, that you have no right to 
claim privilege under the fifth amendment unless you honestly believe 
that a truthful answer to the question would tend to form at least a 
link in a chain to incriminate you ? 
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Mr. Aueskovsky. I honestly believe that any name that is brought 
up before this committee Ww hich is sincerely and honestly trying to 
get at the root and I don’t assume that anyone is 
having a lot of fun here or that the gentleman, the counsel, has some 
twisted sense of humor—that when he is asking me a question about 
any particular person, he is doing it for some purpose. 

Mr. Sourwrxr. Yes, sir. The purpose in asking you about Joe 
DiMaggio was to test whether you were being discriminatory in your 
claims of fifth amendment privilege. 

Mr. Atesxovsky. There is no way of knowing what your purpose 
is, sir, and when you ask me that kind of question, I think that I have 
the right under the first and fifth amendments to refuse to answer it. 

Mr. Sourwrne. And you do refuse? 

Mr. Ateskovsky. May I consult with my attorney 7 

Mr. Sourwtne. Surely. 

( Witness consults with his attorney.) 

M. Auesxovsky. There is one other point that I would like to 
make, too, and that is that obviously it is not pertinent to the inquiry 
in terms of what you are saying. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Well, your attorney may think so, sir. That is to 
be determined. 

Mr. Ateskovsky. I believe so, too. 

Mr. Sourwtne. I ask, Mr. Chairman, that this witness be ordered 
and directed to answer the last question. 

The CHatrman. Yes. You are ordered and directed to answer the 
last question. 

Mr. Ateskovsky. Will you repeat the last question, please ? 

Mr. Sourwrne. Do you know Joe DiMaggio? 

Mr. Axeskovsky. I believe that this question is not pertinent to this 
investigation. On the other hand, not knowing what purpose this 
question is being asked for or what motives the counsel may have in 
asking this question, I feel that have got to stand on my privilege. 

Mr. Sourwine. Under the fifth amendment ? 

Mr. Ateskovsky. Under the first and the fifth amendments. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Do you know Milton Carrow? 

Mr. Ateskovsky. Who? 

Mr. Sourwine. Milton Carrow, C—a-r—r—-o-w. 

Mr. Ateskovsky. May I consult with my attorney ? 

The Cuatrman. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwtne. Surely. 

(Witness confers with his counsel.) 

Mr. Aveskovsky. I think in this context I have to say that I do know 
him. 

Mr. Sourwine. All right, sir. 

Do you know him to be a Communist? 

Mr. Ateskovsky. Mr. Chairman 

The CuatrmMan. Answer the question, sir. 

Mr. Ateskovsky. May I have some advice, since you have now raised 
the question of my attorney? May I have some advice from one of 
the other legal gentlemen at the table? 

I would like to know, for instance, whether I am waiving my 
privilege—— 

Mr. Sourwine. You are here with counsel of your choice, sir. 
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Mr. ALEeskovsky. I am here with counsel and now somehow or other 
my counsel seems to be involved in some kind of situation where he 
has no part 

Mr. Sourwine. Your counsel is in no way involved, sir. You are 
involved, and your knowledge, and that is all. 

Mr. Ateskovsky. I don’t know him as a Communist. 

Mr. Sourwine. Of course you don’t. And when you do not know 
someone as a Communist, it is not difficult to say so; is it? 

Mr. AtEskovsky. It depends, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. I have no more questions of this witness, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Senator Henninos. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator JENNER. No questions. 

The CuarrMan. I did not excuse the witness. 

Senator JENNER. Call him back. He is back there. 

The CHarmMan. The witness. 

Mr. Witness, the previous witness was not excused. 

Mr. ALDEN WuiTMAN. Do you want me as a witness ? 

The Cuarrman. No, sir. The previous witness was not excused. 

Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Aleskovsky, were you ever a member of a Com- 
munist unit in New York? 

Mr. Aveskovsky. I refuse to answer that question, sir, on the basis 
of the first and fifth amendments. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Were you ever a member of a Communist cell or 
unit on any newspaper ? 

Mr. Ateskovsky. I refuse to answer that question, sir, for the same 
reasons. 

Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Aleskovsky, will you tell the committee what 
persons you know who are known to you to be members of the Com 
munist Party ? 

Mr. Ateskovsky. I refuse to answer that, sir. I decline to answer. 

The CHarrMan. Wait a minute. 

On what grounds? 

Mr. Ateskovsky. On the grounds that I think I mentioned before. 

Incidentally, sir, may I submit my statement to the committee for 
the record ? 

The Cuarrman. You can submit it to the committee, sir. 

(The statement was marked “Exhibit No. 8” and appears below :) 


Exursit No.8 
JANUARY 5, 1956 
CHAIRMAN, INTERNAL SECURITY SUBCOMMITTEE OF COMMITTEE ON THE 
JUDICIARY OF THE UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Senate Office Building, Washington 25, D.C. 


DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: I appear before this subcommittee in response to your 
letter of December 19, 1955, addressed to my attorney. I respectfully submit that 
there are certain objections to some of the testimony required of me. 

Since I am a private citizen, in no way employed in governmental! activities, 
I believe that there is serious doubt as to the power of this subcommittee to 
inquire into my private affairs. I have been informed of no valid legislative 
purpose, authorized by Congress or under the Constitution, which empowers 
this subcommittee to question me under these circumstances, or which makes 
my testimony pertinent. 

Furthermore, if this subcommittee calls for my testimony as a former news- 
paperman as part of an inquiry into the beliefs, associations, and activities 
of newspapermen, I believe that this is an area in which Congress cannot 
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legislate and therefore this committee cannot investigate. The same limita- 
tions apply to my beliefs, associations, and activities as a private citizen. 

The Supreme Court long ago decided that the power of Congress to investi- 
gate cannot be used to inquire into private affairs unrelated to a valid legis. 
lative purpose. This was recently reemphasized in Quinn v. United States 
(349 U. 8.155). 

That Court has also held that the power to investigate is limited by th 
provisions of the Bill of Rights in the Constitution. Insofar as freedom of 
speech and assembly and freedom of the press are concerned the first amend 
ment of the Constitution specifically forbids legislation. 

Finally, the Bill of Rights, in the fifth amendment to the Constitution, guar- 
intees the right of a person not to testify against himself. 

Since I believe, first, that this inquiry is beyond the power of the subecom- 
mittee, and, second, under the rights guaranteed by the Bill of Rights, parti: 
ularly but not exclusively, the fifth amendment to the Constitution, I shall 
decline to answer any unauthorized questions. 

Yours very truly, 
NATHAN ALESKOVSRY. 

Mr. Ateskovsky. Thank you. 

Mr. Sourwine. Were you, Mr. Aleskovsky, the unit chairman of 
the Newspaper Guild at PM? 

Mr. ALEsKovsky. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sourwtne. Were you a member of the Communist Party at that 
time ¢ 

Mr. Ateskovsky. I refuse to answer that question, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. On what grounds? 

Mr. Aveskovsxy. On the grounds of the first and fifth amendmeni 

nd as explained in my statement. 

Mr. Sourwine. Were you, sir, a member of the Communist Political 
\ssociation 7 

Mr. Ateskovsky. The what? 

Mr. Sourwine. Were you a member of the Communist Political 
Association ? 

Mr. Ateskovsky. I refuse to answer that question, sir, on the same 
grounds. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you ever obtain employment through Com- 
munist Party channels? 

Mr. Aresxovsky. I refuse to answer that question. 

Mr. Sourwine. On what grounds? 

Mr. AteskovsKy. On the grounds of the first and fifth amendments. 

Mr. Sourwine. No further questions. 

The Cuarrman. Any questions? 

(No response. ) 

The Cuatrman. Senator McClellan, any questions? 

Senator McCretian. No. 

The CuArrman. You are excused and released from the subpena. 

Mr. Sourwinr. Matilda Landsman. 

Miss Acrrn. Miss Landsman would like the lights turned off. May 
we have that ? 

The Cuarrman. Yes. Turn the lights off, gentlemen. 

What about the pictures? Do you object to the pictures? 

Miss Acrtn. Well, there have been some taken already, and we pre- 
fer not to have the lights flashing in our faces. 

The Cuarrman. You do not want the lights flashing in your face? 

Miss Acrin. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. You gentlemen will have to step in the back. 

Will you stand up, ma’am ? 
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Do you solemnly swear that the testimony you are about to give the 
Senate Internal Security Subcommittee is the truth, the whole truth. 
nil nothing but the tr uth, so he ‘Ip you God ? 

Miss LANpsMAN. I do. 


The CHAIRMAN. Gentlemen. you will have to step in the back. 


TESTIMONY OF MATILDA LANDSMAN, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Mr. Sourwine. Will you give the reporter your full name, please? 
Miss Lanpsman. Matilda Landsman. 
Mr. Sourwtne. And your address, Miss Landsman ? 
Miss LanpsMAN. 19 West 93d Street, New York. 
Mr. Sourwtne. Where are you employed ¢ 
Miss LANDsMAN. At the New York Times. 
Mr. Sourwine. In what capac ity ? 
Miss LanpsMAN. I ama printer, a linotype operator. 
Mr. Sourwine. When did you become a linotype operator, Miss 
sandsman ¢ 
Miss LanpsMan. I would like to consult with counsel. 
(Witness confers with the attorney.) 
Miss Lanpsman. I decline to answer that on the grounds of my 
privilege under the fifth amendment. 
Mr. Sourwine. How long an apprenticeship did you serve as a 
linotype operator before you got your union card ? 
Miss Lanpsman. I assert my rights under the fifth amendment. 
Mr. Sourwrne. And decline to answer the question ? 
Miss LanpsMAwn. (Nods head affirmatively. ) 
Mr. Sourwine. Do you know what the normal union apprenticeship 
period is for a linoty pe operator ? 
Miss LanpsmMan. About six years. 
Mr. Sourwine. Did you serve the 6-year apprenticeship ? 
Miss Lanpsman. I decline to answer under the fifth amendment. 
Mr. Sourwine. Can you tell us what special provisions there are 
ae union rules for giving a person a union card with less than 
he full apprenticeship ? 
Miss LanpsMAN. I decline under my rights under the fifth amend- 
ment. 
Mr. Sourwrnr. I have been reminded that your counsel has not been 
identified. I apologize to counsel. Will you identify yourself now. 
Miss Acrrn. My name is Gloria Agrin; my offices are at 220 Broad- 
way, New York City. 
Mr. Sourwine. How long have you been employed in the mechan- 
ical department of the New “York Times? 
Miss LanpsMan. I have been at the Times in the mechanical depart- 
ment since a little over a year. 
Mr. Sourwrnz. When were you first employed by the New York 
Times ? 
Miss Lanpsman. I decline on my rights under the fifth amendment. 
Mr. Sourwine. To tell when you were first employed by the New 
York Times? 
Miss Lanpsman. I would like to consult with counsel. 
(The witness consults with her counsel.) A he 
Miss LanpsMan. Would you please clarify that question? I don’t 
understand it. 
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Mr. Sourwine. It is perfectly clear. When were you first employed 
by the New York Times? 

Miss LanpsMan. As a linotyper? 

Mr. Sourwine. No, ma’am; when were you first employed by the 
New York Times. 

Miss Lanpsman. I refuse to answer under the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Sourwine. Were you employed at the New York Times as 
something other than a linotype operator ? 

Miss LanpsMAN. I assert my rights under the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you perform some duty or function of the New 
York Times prior to your employment as a linotype operator which, 
if disclosed to this committee, in response to questions, would tend t 
form even a link in a chain to incriminate you 4 

Miss LanpsMAn. I assert my rights under the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Sourwine. Miss Landsman, are you a member of the Commuist 
Party ¢ 

Miss LanpsMaAn. I decline to answer under the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Are you aware of the existence of a Communist cel! 
or unit in the New York Times at the present time ? 

Miss LanpsMAn. I decline to answer under the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Sourwine. Are you aware, Miss Landsman, of any plan by th: 
Communist Party for taking over the Typographical Union No. 67 

Miss LanpsMaAn. I decline to answer under the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Are you a member of Typographical Union No. 6! 

Miss LanpsMan. I am. , 

Mir. Sourwrne. Are you active in the affairs of that union ¢ 

Miss LanpsmMAn. I would like to consult with counsel. 

(The witness consults with her counsel. ) 

Miss LanpsMAN, I assert my rights under the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Sourwine. Do you know Jerry Zalph ? 

Miss LanpsMAN. I assert my rights under the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Sourwini:. Do you know Albert Otto Albertson 4 

Miss Lanpsman. I assert my rights under the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Sourwine. Do you know Jerry Zalph as a member of the Com 
munist Party ¢ 

Miss LanpsmMan. I assert my rights under the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Sourwine. Do you know Albert Otto Albertson as a member 
of the Communist Party ¢ 

Miss LanpsMAN. I assert my rights under the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you ever conspire with Jerry Zalph and Albert 
Otto Albertson and/or any others to infiltrate and attempt to secure 
control of Typographical Union No. 6 on behalf of the Communist 
Party ? 

Miss LanpsMAN. Would you repeat that? I didn’t quite follow it. 

Mr. Sourwine. I asked you whether you ever conspired with Jerry 
Zalph and Albert Otto Albertson and/or any other persons to infiltrate 
and attempt to secure control of Typographical Union No. 6 on behalf 
of the Communist Party ? 

Miss LanpsMAN. I assert my rights under the-fifth amendment. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you ever live at apartment 5-C, 19 West 93d 
Street ? 

Miss LanpsMAN. I would like to consult with my attorney. 

(The witness consults with her counsel. ) 

Miss Acrrx. What was that address, counsel ? 
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Mr. Sourwine. Did you ever live in apartment 5-C, 19 West 93d 
Street. New York City / 

The witness consults with her counsel.) 

Miss LanpsMAN. I assert my rights under the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Sourwine. Didn’t you have an unlisted telephone at that ad- 
dress in 1954? 

Miss LanpsMan. I assert my rights under the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Sourwine. Are you anticipating an election in Typographical 
Union, Local 6, in May of this year? 

Miss LanpsMAN. Am [ anticipating? 

Mr. SourwIne. Yes. 

Miss LAnpsMAN. I would like to consult. 

(Witness conferred with her counsel. ) 

Miss Lanpsman. Is there an election due in May—what year? 

Mr. Sourwine. To anticipate means to expect. Do you expect 
that there will be an election in Typographical Union, Local No. 6, 

n May of this year? 

(Witness conferred with her counsel.) 

Miss Lanpsman. I don’t recollect personally, but maybe; I guess 

n the normal course of union functions an election comes along every 
now and then. 

Mr. Sourwine. Don’t you know when the next election in that union 
will be? 

Miss LanpsMAN. Well, frankly, I haven’t kept track—— 

Mr. Sourwine. You what? 

Miss LanpsMAN. I haven’t seemed to keep track of the —— 

Mr. Sourwine. Can you tell us now when the next election in Big 
Six willbe? If you-don’t know, all you have to do is say so. 

Miss LanpsMAN. I just don’t know. 

Mr. Sourwine. All right. 

Did you ever live at 161 West 16th Street ? 

Miss LanpsMAN. I assert my rights under the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Sourwine. Do you know Francis Edmond Mannix. M-a-n- 
n-1-x, a proof press operator ¢ 

Miss LAnpsMAN. I assert my rights under the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Do you know the wife of Francis Edmond Mannix? 

Miss Lanpsman. I assert my rights under the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Did you, when you left your apartment at 161 West 
\6th Street, turn that apartment over to Francis Edmond Mannix 
and his wife ? 

Miss LanpsMan. I assert my rights under the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Do you know E mma Harrison ? 

Miss Lanpsman. I assert my rights under the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Sourwine. Do you know Ira Henry Freeman ? 

Miss LANpsMAn. I assert my rights under the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Sourwtne. Do you know Charles Grutzner ? 

Miss LanpsMAN. I assert my rights under the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Did you ever hear yourself referred to as “the 
Commissar ?” 

Miss LanpsMan. I assert my rights under the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Sourwtne. Where did you work before you came with the New 
Y ork Times in 1949 ? 

Miss Lanpsman. I assert my rights under the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you ever work for the New York Star? 
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Miss Lanpsman. I assert my rights under the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Sourwine. As a matter of fact, weren’t you secretary to Joseph 
Barnes on the New York Star? 

Miss LanpsMAN. I assert my rights under the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Sourwrne. And weren’t you subsequently secretary to Joh 
Desmond onthe New York Times 4 

Miss LAnpsMAN. I assert my rights under the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Sourwtnr. Did you, after the New York Star folded up, assist 
in setting up a job placement bureau for the editorial employees of 
that newspaper ¢ 

Miss Lanpsman. I assert my rights under the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Sourwtne. Didn’t you operate such a job placement bureay 
under Harold Mehling, and with the help of John Weilburg on be 
half of the New York Newspaper Guild ? 

Miss LanpsMAN. I assert my rights under the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Sourwine. Didn’t you help to place one Guy Richards on thi 
Journal-American ¢ 

Miss LanpnsMAN. I assert my rights under the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Sourwine. Didn’t you help to place one George Wells on the 
Times Sunday Magazine ? 

Miss LanpsmMan. I assert my rights under the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Didn’t you help to place one Seymour Peck on the 
Sunday Times? 

Miss LanpsMAN. I assert my rights under the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Sourwine. Didn't you help to place one Gilbert Millstein o1 
‘Time, Ine. ? 

Miss LanpsMawn. I would like to consult with counsel. 

( Witness conferred with her counsel. ) 

Miss LanpsMAN. I assert my rights ite the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Sourwine. Didn’t you help to place John Horn on the CBS/ 

Miss LanpsmMan. I assert my rights under the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Didn’t you help to place one Danny Goldberg with 
Free India Press? 

Miss Lanpsman. Can I consult with counsel 

(Consultation between witness and her counsel.) 

Miss LanpsMAN. I assert my rights under the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Will you similarly claim your privilege under th: 
fifth amendment with respect to other questions about persons whom 
you may have helped to place in different jobs ? 

Miss LanpsmMANn. I cannot tell what my answer is going to be until 
you place the quest ion, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. All right. Did you help to place one William Gor 
don with a weekly newspaper in New Jersey ? 

Miss Lanpsman. I assert my rights under the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Did you help to get a job back on the New Yorke 
for one John Me Nulty ? ? 

Miss Lanpsman. I assert my rights under the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did yoa help to get a job for one Jack Orr with a 
magazine syndicate ? 

Miss LanpsMAN. I assert my rights under the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Did you help to get a job for one John S. Wilso: 
with Downbeat ? 

Miss LanpsmMan. I assert my rights under the fifth amendment. 
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Mr. Sourwine. Do you know Harry and Leon Josephson / 

Miss Lanpsman. I assert my rights under the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Sourwine. Do you know Mrs. Ann Fonaroff / 

Miss LanpsMAn. I assert my rights under the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Sourwine. Do you know Amos Landman / 

Miss LanpsMAn. I assert my rights under the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Sourwine. Are you any relation to Amos Landman—I know 
the name is not spelled the same ? 

Miss LanpsMAn. No; Iam no relation. 

Mr. Sourwine. Obviously, you know him or you couldn't answe1 
that question. 

Miss Acrin. I don’t think that is a fair assumption. She ought to 
know whether she is related to a man by that name but it does not 
mean that she knows a man by that name. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you ever study linotyping at the Putnam 
County Courier at Carmel, N. Y.? 

Miss LanpsMaNn. I assert my rights. 

Mr. Sourwine. Were you ever telephone receptionist at the news 
department of the New York Times? 

Miss LanpsMan. I assert my rights under the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you ever discuss with your employers or official 
superior to you the question of your past affiliation, if any, with the 
Communist Party ¢ 

Miss LanpsMan. I assert my rights under the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Sourwine. Were you nominated for the executive committee of 
the New York Newspaper Guild at a representative assembly meet 
ng on August 18, 1948, by John McManus 

Miss LanpsMAn. I assert my rights under the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Sourwine. Do you know John McManus? 

Miss LanpsMAn. I assert my rights under the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Sourwine. Do you know him as a member of the Communist 
Party ¢ 

Miss LanpsMAN. I assert my rights under the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Did you run as a candidate on the slate A for mem- 
ber of the representative assembly at the Times unit guild in Decem 
ber 1950? 

Miss LanpsMAN. I assert my rights under the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Sourwixe. Do you know whether that slate was supported by 
the Communists ¢ 

Miss LanpsMAN. I assert my rights under the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you ever sell subscriptions to the Daily Worker / 

Miss LanpsMAN. I assert my rights under the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you ever solicit financial contributions for the 
Daily Worker ? 

Miss LANDSMAN. I assert my rights under the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you ever solicit members for the Communist 
Party in New York ? 

Miss LAnpsMAN. I assert my rights under the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Sourwrtne. Do you know of any Communist units now activ: 
in New York City ? 

Miss LAnpsMAN. I assert my rights under the fifth ame ndment. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you ever secure employment through Com 
munist Party channels ? 

Miss Lanpsman. I assert my rights under the fifth amendment. 
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Mr. Sourwrne. Did you ever in any way attempt to secure employ- 
ment for other persons known to you to be Communists ¢ 

Miss LanpsMAN. I assert my rights under the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Sourwrine. Have you ever been trained in any Communist 
school ¢ 

Miss LanpsMAN. I assert my rights under the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Sourwine. Have you ever been trained in methods of sabotage / 

(Consultation between witness and counsel.) 

Miss LanpsMAN. Absolutely not. 

Mr. Sourwine. Have you ever reported to Communist Party head- 
quarters relative to information you had obtained at the New York 
Times ? 

(Consultation between witness and counsel. ) 

Miss LANpsMAN. | assert my rights under the fifth. 

Mr. Sourwine. Were you employed by the New York Times in 
1939 ¢ 

(Consultation between witness and counsel. ) 

Miss LanpsMAN. Would you repeated the question, sir. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Would you read the question, please. 

(Question read.) 

Miss Lanpsman. No, I was not. 

Mr. Sourwine. Have you ever had any employment prior to your 
present employment about which you are willing to tell the com 
mittee ¢ 

Miss Lanpsman. Id like to consult with counsel. 

(Consultation between witness and counsel.) 

Miss LanpsMan. I assert my rights under the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Sourwtne. I have no more questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Hennrncs. No questions. 

Senator Jenner. No questions. 

Senator Weiker. No questions. 

Senator McCietian. Mr. Chairman, I didn’t observe in the begin- 
ning that this witness invoked the constitutional rights in response tc 
a question whether she is now employed by the New York Times. 

Did you say that you are now employed by the New York Times? 

Miss LanpsMAN. Yes, sir; I said that. 

Senator McCrietian. As of today that present employment con- 
tinues ? 

Miss LanpsMAN. I have not heard to the contrary. 

Senator McCietxian. Thank you. 

The Cuatrman. You are released from the subpena. 

Call your next witness. 

Mr. SourwIneE. Seymour Peck. 

The CuatrmMan. Will you stand up, please, sir. 


You solemnly swear that the testimony you are about to give to the 
Senate Internal Security Subcommittee is the truth, the whole truth, 


and nothing but the truth, so help you God ? 
Mr. Peck. I do, sir. 


TESTIMONY OF SEYMOUR PECK 
Mr. Sourwine. Would you give the reporter your full name? 


Mr. Peck. My full name is Seymour Peck. 
Mr. Sourwine. Your address, Mr. Peck? 
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Mr. Pecx. 67-98 Clyde Street, Forrest Hills, N. Y. 

Mr. Sourwine. You are represented by counsel ? 

Mr. Peck. My counsel is Telford Taylor, 400 Madison Avenue, 
New York. 

Mr. Sourwine. Where are you employed ? 

Mr. Peck. I am employed by the New York Times. 

Mr. Sourwine. In what capacity ? 

Mr. Peck. I work for the Sunday magazine; I am classified as 
deskman. 

Mr. Sourwine. Is that a supervisory position ? 

Mr. Peck. No,sir; Iam an employee. 

Mr. Sourwine. How many persons are there superior to you on the 
Sunday Times? 

Mr. Peck. A great many. 

Mr. Sourw1ne. How many persons are there between you and the 
top man on the Sunday Times? 

Mr. Peck. Three. 

Mr. Sourwine. What are your duties, Mr. Peck? 

Mr. Pecr. As a deskman I am expected to be able to write stories, 
do some rewrite, some copyreading—I am expected to be able to sug- 
vest ideas for use in the magazine, and to be able to execute these 
ideas occasionally. 

Mr. Sourwtne. How long have you been employed by the Times? 

Mr. Peck. Since February 18, 1952. , . 

Mr. Sourwrne. In what capacity were you employed ? 

Mr. Peck. I beg your pardon ? 

Mr. Sourwine In what capacity were you first employed ? 

Mr Peck. In this, asa deskman, the same. 

Mr. Sourwt1ne. In your present job? 

Mr. Peck. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwinet. Before that where were you employed ? 

Mr. Peck. By the Daily Compass. 

Mr. Sourwine. For how long. 

Mr. Peck. From about May 16, 1949, until I came to the Times in 
February 1952. 

Mr. Sourwrne. In what capacity ? 

Mr. Peck. I was their film critic and amusement editor. 

Mr. Sourwine. And before that where were you employed ? 

Mr. Peck. By the magazine Cue briefly in 1949. 

Mr. Sourwine. In what capacity ? 

Mr. Peck. I wasa feature writer. 

Mr. Sourwine. Briefly—would you say a matter of weeks or matter 
of months? 

Mr. Peck. About 8 weeks. 

Mr. Sourwine. Before that were were you employed? 

Mr. Peck. By the New York Star. 

Mr. Sourwine. Beg your pardon ? 

Mr. Peck. By the New York Star. 

Mr. Sourwtne. For how long were you employed by the New York 
Star? 

Mr. Pecx. During its entire existence, which I guess was about 9 
months. 

Mr. Sourwrne. In what capacity were you employed there? 
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Mr. Peck. I was a feature writer. I did some movie reviewing and 
some theater reviewing. 

Mr. Sourwine. And before that where were you employed / 

Mr. Peck. PM. 

Mr. Sourwine. When were you first employed by PM ? 

Mr. Peck. In the fall of 1942. 

Mr. Sourwine. And in what capacity ¢ 

Mr. Peck. I began on PM as a copy boy, and gradually progressed 
to reporter, and finally became a feature writer in the entertainment 
field. 

Mr. Sourwine. Before that where were you employed ? 

Mr. Peck. By Hearns Department Store. 

Mr. Sourwine. In what capacity ? 

Mr. Peck. I started there in 1937 as a stock boy. When I left in 
1942 I progressed to the position of salesman. 

Mr. Sourwine. And you started your newspaper career then on 
PM in 1942? 

Mr. Pecx. That is so. 

Mr. Sourwinr. Mr. Peck, are vou at the present time a member of 
the Communist Party ? 

Mr. Peck. No; Iam not. 

Mr. Sourwine. Have vou been a member of the Communist Part) 
in the past ? 

Mr. Peck. I have not been a member of the Communist Party at any 
time during my employment by the New York Times, nor was I for 
several years previous. However, I have been a member of the Con 
munist Party. 

Mr. Sourwine. Will you tell us—let me ask this question first 
Before you were a member of the Communist Party, were you a mem- 
ber of the Young Communist League ? 

Mr. Peck. Yes; I joined the Young Communist League in 193/ 
at the age of 17. 

Mr. Socrwine. Where was that ? 

Mr. Peck. That was at City College, and I would like to say that 
thousands upon thousands of other young men like myself—I was 
ereatly troubled by the depression, by the meager prospects of em 
ployment for young men like myself, by the clouds of war that were 
settling on the world. I would like also to add, if I may, there was a 
personal factor influencing my action which was, I came from a home 
background that I considered not too happy. I think this made m 
more receptive to an organization that was disrespectful of its elders 
and of authority and of convention. 

Mr. Sourwtne. Now, what unit of the Young Communist League 
did you belong to. sir? 

Mr. Peck. A City College unit. 

Mr. Sourwtne. And how long were you a member of that unit? 

Mr. Peck. During my stay at City College, which was until the 
spring of 1937. 

Mr. Sourwine. Then in 1937 did you become a member of anothe! 
unit of the Young Communist League? 

Mr. Peck. Yes; one in the neighborhood in which I lived. 

Mr. Sourwine. And can you tell us the names of any of the mem- 
bers of either of those two units of the Young Communist League 
to which you belonged ? 
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Mr. Peck. Sir, I would like to say that I have shown evidence here 
of my full willingness to speak of my own past 

Mr. Socrwine. You have so far. 

Mr. Peck. I have, indeed. But I would like to make a statement 
explaining my unwillingness to ee my associations with other 
people, particularly at a period so far in the past. 

May I make that statement, Mr. Chi airman? 

The Cuatrman. Yes. Now, first I will ask you, when did you resign 
from the Communist Party? In what year? 

Mr. Peck. I| left early in 1949, sir. 

The CuatrMan. Early in 1949? 

Mr. Peck. Yes. 

The CHarrman. Where were you e as at that time? 

Mr. Peck. I was employed at the New York Star. 

The Cuarrman. At the New York Star. Now, were you a member 
of a Communist unit at the New York Star? 

Mr. Peck. I was, sir. 

The CuatmMan. Yes,sir. Were you a member of other Communist 
units in New York City ? 

Mr. Peck. 1 was a member of the Communist unit on the news- 
paper, PM, too. 

The Cuaimman. In 1949 was there a Communist unit on the New 
York Star ¢ 

Mr. Peck. There was. 

The Cuamman. Now, about how many members did it have, sir? 

Mr. Pecx. Very few. At those meetings that I attended I saw 
sometimes as few as 3 or 4 people; occasionally perhaps 12. I would 
say that there were perhaps 12 to 14 members. 

The Cuatrman. Now, when the Star went out of business, what 
became of the other members of the cell ? 

Mr. Peck. I would like to say, by the way, Mr. Chairman, that 
this was a very small percentage of the general body of employees 
on the Ste rand on PM. 

The Cnarrman. Yes; I know. 

Mr. Peck. And I would like to say out of respect for that paper, 
the Star and PM, that they exercised virtually no influence on the man- 
agement or policymaking of the papers. 

The Cuarrman. Yes. I think that is correct, sir. But I want the 
information. 

Mr. Peck. I merely wanted to get in the record my feelings about 
the Star and PM. 

The Cuamman. The people that were in the cell with you, what 
became of them ? 

Mr. Peck. I presume they went to other units, or perhaps like 
myself, disappeared from the organization. 

The Cuamman. Went to other units? 

Mr. Peck. Of the Communist Party. 

The Cuarrmman. Of the Communist Party ? 

Mr. Peck. Yes, sir. 

The CuatrmMan. That is, units that are in existence at this time? 

Mr. Peck. I would have no knowledge of that, sir, having with- 
drawn from the organization. 

The CHatrrmMan. Well, now, is that your best judgment ¢ 
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Mr. Peck. It is difficult for me to say. If other members felt as 
I did, I would assume that they got out when I did. 
The CuarrmMan. Yes, sir. 


_Now, you had an objection to naming the people who were asso- 
ciated with you 


Mr. Peck. That isso. 

The CHarMAN (continuing). In Communist cells. 

Mr. Peck. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatmrman. And you stated that you told me that you wanted 
to state that objection. 


Mr. Peck. I would appreciate it very much. 

The Cuarrman. All right, sir. I will permit it. 

Mr. Pecx. Thank you. 

The Cuarman. Just explain it. I will take the statement, and we 
will incorporate it in the record. 

Mr. Peck. I appreciate that, sir. 

The Cuatrman. I would prefer, now, to save time, that you state 
the—— 


Mr. Peck. It is a quite brief statement, sir, of only five paragraphs, 
and I will read it quickly. 

The Cuarrman. All right, that is all right. 

Mr. Peck. Thank you. [Reading:] 


A subpena dated December 20, 1955, has been served upon me, calling for my 

appearance to testify at a hearing to be held by your subcommittee on Thursday, 
January 5, 1956. The subpena does not describe the subject matters concerning 
which my testimony is desired. I assume, however, that I am being called in 
the course of the hearings which your subcommittee is presently conducting, 
during which numerous individuals who are or have been connected with news- 
papers are being questioned with respect to their associations, activities and 
beliefs. 
' If your subcommittee proposes to question me with respect to matters of this 
type, I shall be obliged to say I do not believe your subcommittee is empowered 
under the Constitution to proceed in this manner. I am aware, of course, that 
the Supreme Court has not yet spoken definitely in this field, but it seems apparent 
that the language and reasoning in such cases as those of Rumely and Quinn 
have made it clear that the powers of congressional committees are limited by 
the Constitution, and that those limits include the Bill of Rights, the separation 
of powers among the three branches of the Government, and the division of 
powers between the Federal Government and the States. 

AS a newspaperman, I claim no special immunity for myself from the legiti- 
mate reach of governmental power. I believe that journalists, like all other 
citizens, owe an obligation to their Government to give information which may 
be required in aid of an authorized legislative inquiry. Furthermore, I would 
consider it my duty promptly to report to the proper authorities any conduct 
of a subversive nature, in the sense that it is directed to the overthrow of our 
Government by force and violence, or is otherwise unlawful and dangerous to 
national security. 

But the inquiries conducted by congressional committees must bear some 
reasonable relation to the lawmaking functions of Congress. The Honorable 
Samuel H. Hofstadter, an eminent justice of the supreme court of my native 
State of New York, has recently stated that an inquiry “is improper when its 
avowed or primary purpose is to condemn or to gather evidence for future pro- 
secution ; such objectives are beyond the competence of a congressional inquiry.” 
These limitations are especially important when an inquiry touches upon the 
press, since the freedom of the press from governmental abridgment is the object 
of special solicitude, equally in the Rill of Rights and in our national traditions 
ever since our Government was established. 

Although the present activities of your subcommittee raise these grave legal 
questions, it is not my purpose or desire to restrict my testimony before your 
subcommittee for the sole purpose of challenging your subcommittee’s authority. 
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But I would not be able to find any legal or moral justification for answering 
questions which might be put to me outside the bounds of your subcommittee’s 
authority, in cases where the answer might unwarrantably or unnecessarily 
damage other persons whose activities, so far as I observed them, were in no way 
unlawful or dangerous to our national institutions. 


Thank you. 


The CHatrman. Now, I overrule the objection and order you to 
answer the question. 

Mr. Pecx. What is the question, please? I think you asked me 
whether I knew of any—I am sorry. I will have to have the question 
repeated. 

The Cuatrman. Read the question. 

Mr. Sourwine. You were asked, sir, if I may rephrase the question, 
Mr. Chairman, whether you would give the committee the names of 
persons who were comembers with you of Communist cells or units. 

Mr. Peck. I think, sir, that I was asked rather whether I was willing 
to give the names of any people who were members of the Young Com- 
munist League with me. 

Mr. Sourwine. That was my first question. 

Mr. Peck. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. But it was superseded by a question by the chairman 
with respect to Communist cells and units after he had brought out 
that you had been a member of such a cell as late as 1949. 

Mr. Peck. Are you then abandoning the first question, sir? 

Mr. Sourwine. No. 

Mr. Peck. Well 


Mr. Sourwtne. That is embraced in the question the chairman gave 
you, as to whether you would give us the names of any persons who 
were with you in Communist cells or units. 

Mr. Pecx. I must decline to answer, sir, on the basis of the statement 
I have just read. 

The Cuarrman. I order and direct you to answer the question, sir. 
That is not a legal objection. 


Mr. Peck. Sir, I must respectfully decline on the basis of the state- 
ment I have just read. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Just to be specific about it, you were a member of 
the Communist unit on the Star ? 

Mr. Peck. That is so. 

Mr. Sourwtne. Will you tell us the names of the persons who were 
members of that unit with you ? 

Mr. Peck. Sir, I must decline to answer on the basis of the state- 
ment I have just read. 

The Cuarrman. I order and direct you to answer the question. 

Mr. Pecx. Sir, I must again decline. 

Mr. Sourwine. You were a member of the Communist unit at PM? 

Mr. Pecx. I was. 

Mr. Sourwine. Would you tell us the names of the persons who 
were members of that unit with you ? 

Mr. Pecx. I must respectfully decline to answer on the grounds 
stated in my letter. 

Mr. Sourwine. You were a member of Young Communist League 
units at other places? 

Mr. Peck. That is so. 

Mr. Sourwine. What other places? 
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Mr. Peck. Well, the ones I enumerated for you. You mean 

Mr. Sourwine. You have only named two. Were those the only two? 

Mr. Peck. I was a member of a Young Communist League unit, as 
I told you, at City College—— 

Mr. Sourwine. Yes. 

Mr. Peck. And in the neighborhood where I lived in the Bronx, 
and subsequently 1 was a member of the Young Communist League 
unit in the Hearn’s Department Store. 

Mr. Sourwtne. How many members were there in that unit? 

Mr. Peck. Very few. I would say, to the best of my recollection, 
8 or 10. 

Mr. Sourwine. Will you give us the names of those who were mem- 
bers with you of the Young Communist unit at the department store? 

Mr. Pecx. I must decline to answer, sir, on the grounds offered in 
my statement. 

The CuHatrman. I order and direct you to answer the question. 

Mr. Peck. Sir, I must decline to answer. 

Mr. Sourwine. Will you give us the names of those who were 
members with you of either of the other two Young Communist units 
you have mentioned ? 

Mr. Pecx. I must decline to answer on the grounds stated in my 
letter. 

Senator McCietian. Mr. Chairman. 

The CuairMan. Senator McClellan. 

Senator McCiexian. I would like to try to follow this. Do I un- 
derstand that the witness is declining to answer under the grounds of 
the fifth amendment or for some other reason ¢ 

Mr. Peck. No, sir. I have no interest whatsoever in invoking the 
protection of the fifth amendment. 

Senator McCie.tian. You are not invoking the fifth amendment? 

Mr. Peck. No, sir; I am not. 

Senator McCietian. But declining for some personal reasons as 
explained in your statement, certain views that you have? 

Mr. Pecx. The statement, I think, is fully explicit, Senator. 

Senator McCieiian. It was difficult to follow all of the statement 
as you read it. But your refusal or declination to answer is based 
solely upon what you have submitted in your statement 

Mr. Peck. That isso. 

Senator McCrierLzan. Which you read, and not upon a constitu- 
tional right ? 

Mr. Peck. That is so. My reasons are fully stated in this letter. 

Senator McCie.ian. I was just trying to make the record clear 
and understand your position. 

Mr. Peck. I appreciate that. 

Mr. Sourwine. Sir, have you ever given the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation any information with respect to Communist activity ? 

Mr. Peck. No; I have not. 

Mr. Sourwtne. Would you be willing to give the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation the names of persons you know to have been mem- 
bers of the Communist Party ? 

Mr. Peck. Sir, as I stated in the letter, I have no knowledge what- 
ever of sabotage or espionage or of any menace or threat to our insti- 
tutions or our Government. So I can’t see what information I might 
have that would be of benefit to the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 
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Mr. Sourwtne. Have you personally—— 

The Cuarrman. Wait a minute. He did not answer the question. 

Answer his question. 

Mr. Peck. I am sorry. 

The Cnarrman. Would you give the information to the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation ? 

Mr. Peck. (No response.) 

The CuatrmMan. Now, you can answer it yes or no. 

Mr. Pecx. I must decline to answer, sir, for the resons given in my 
letter. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Mr. Peck, have you followed closely the subse- 
quent careers of each person with whom you were at one time a member 
of a Communist or young Communist unit ? 

Mr. Peck. Virtually not at all, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. So that you do not know where many of them are 
now or whether they are now members of the Communist Party; is 
that right ? 

Mr. Peck. Toa great extent, yes. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Do you know whether any of them are members of 
the Communist Party today ? 

Mr. Peck. I must decline to answer, sir, for the reasons stated in 
my letter. 

Mr. Sourwtne. You see, Mr. Peck, there is an area in which you 
could give valuable information to this committee or the Federal] Bu- 
reau of Investigation. 

Mr. Peck, do you know Matilda Landsman ? 

Mr. Peck. May I say, Mr. Chairman, again, that I regard most of 


the — I associated with, if not all, as innocent as I was and as 


idealistic as I was, and as guided by whatever motives in the same 
fashion that I was, none of which, I feel, contributed in any way to a 
conspiracy or to a menace to our institutions. 

Mr. Sourwtne. I assure you, sir, the fact that you might say you 
knew someone would not be held against him, Mr. Peck. 

Mr. Peck. I have not said that I did not know anybody. 

Mr. Sourwine. Do you know Matilda Landsman ? 

Mr. Peck. I do know Matilda Landsman. 

Mr. Sourwine. Do you know where she is now employed ? 

Mr. Peck. Yes. She isemployed at the New York Times. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you know her when she was employed at the 
New York Times as secretary to John Desmond ? 

Mr. Peck. I would like to consult my attorney, please. 

(The witness consults with his counsel.) 

Mr. Pecks. Sir, it was a matter of common knowledge that Miss 
Landsman was secretary to Mr. Desmond. 

Mr. Sourwine. Oh, I know. I was asking you if you knew her at 
that time. 

Mr. Pecx. Yes; I did. 

Mr. Sourwtne. Did you know her to be a member of the Communist 
Party at that time? 

Mr. Peck. I must decline to answer for the reasons offered in my 
statement, sir. 

Mr. Sourwrine. Do you know her to be 

The Cuatrman. Now, wait a minute. I order and direct you to 
answer that question. 
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Mr. Peck. I must decline for the reasons offered in my statement. 

Mr. Sourwine. Do you know her to be a member of the Communist 
Party today ? 

Mr. Peck. I must decline to answer for the reasons offered in my 
statement. 

The CuarrMan. I order you to answer the question. 

Mr. Peck. I beg your pardon? 

The CuarrMan. I order and direct you to answer the question. 

Mr. Peck. Lamsorry. I must respectfully decline. 

Mr. Sourwine, Did you know Matilda Landsman when she was 
secretary to Joseph Barnes? 

Mr. Peck. I did, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you know her at that time to be a Communist? 

Mr. Peck. I must respectfully decline for the reasons offered in my 
letter. 

The CuarrMan. I order and direct you to answer the question. 

Mr. Peck. I must respectfully decline, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Do you know why Matilda Landsman left her caree: 
as a secretary to high-ranking newspaper executives and become a 
linotype operator ? 

Mr. Peck. No; I do not. 

Mr. Sourwtne. Did you ever discuss that with her? 

Mr. Peck. No; I did not. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you know Joseph Barnes? 

Mr. Pecx. I did. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Did you know him to be a Communist ? 

Mr. Peck. Sir, Mr. Barnes’ reputation as a newspaperman is unim- 
peachable. He is an outstanding journalist. However, I would like 
to say this 

The Cuamman. Answer the question, please, sir. 

Mr. Pecx. I would like to say that if I must speak fully about Mr. 
Barnes and yet decline to speak about other people, certain inferences 
may be drawn, properly or improperly, about these other people. 
Therefore, as a matter of principle, for the reasons offered in my state- 
ment, I must decline to answer. 

The Cuatrman. I order and direct you to answer the question. 

Mr. Peck. I decline respectfully, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Peck, did you ever discuss with a representative 
of your employer the question of your past Communist activities ? 

Mr. Pecx. I did. sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Will you tell us about that. 

Mr. Peck. I was informed by the New York Times that I was to 
receive a subpena, and I discussed it with my employer. My employer 
asked me whether there was some basis for the subpena. I told them 
that there was, that I was quite willing to be completely honest with 
him about my past career. 

At his advice, I then went to see the New York Times attorney, 
Mr. Louis Loeb, and I was similarly frank with Mr. Loeb about my 
past record. 

Mr. Sourwtne. Go ahead, sir. 

Mr. Peck. I am sorry, sir, I thought I answered your question. 

The Cuatrman. They told you to be perfectly frank and cooperate 
with the committee? 
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Mr. Pecx. No, sir; they did not. They told me that they could 
not condone my—they could not condone my invoking the protection 
of the fifth amendment since I was in a sensitive position at the paper. 

I told them there was no problem whatever since I myself had 
decided that I would not invoke the protection of the fifth under any 
circumstances. ; 

They told me that in such other course as I might follow they 
would observe my case closely and watch it carefully and judge it 
upon its merits as it progressed. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you discuss the question of whether it was 
your intention to refuse to name other persons? 

Mr. Peck. I told them that I was considering that possibility. 

Mr. Sourwtne. And what was the reply which you received ? 

Mr. Peck. The reply was that they would weigh my case on its 
merits as it progressed. 

Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Peck, before you leave the stand, I would like 
to make an appeal to you. You obviously have information respect- 
ing persons who were members of the Communist Party as late as 
1949. You do not know whether those persons are still members of 
the Communist Party in every case; it would be extremely helpful to 
the investigations of this committee if you would tell us the names 
of those persons. It would be extremely helpful to the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation, I know, if you would tell them the names of 
those persons. 

Won’t you either tell us or agree to tell the FBI? 

Mr. Peck. I would like to answer, if I may, in a slightly indirect 
way, which is that, in 1942, when I secured my job on PM, after a 
rather unhappy career of a not very good job in a department store 
and not very successful home existence, I found quite a new life open- 
ing up to me, a fulfillment of my ambitions in the newspaper field, a 
fulfillment of my personal desires for success, for the respect of the 
community, and I have devoted myself entirely to this career ever 
since 1942. 

I have sought in every way to win the respect and confidence of 
my employers, and I have succeeded. I have become a respected and 
meritorious newspaperman on a number of institutions. 

Since 1942 my associations with the Communist movement have 
been virtually negligible. I attended no meetings of the Communist 
Party from the time that I obtained my job on PM in 1942 until after 
the war. I attended only very sporadically from the end of the war 
until 1949, when I withdrew entirely. 

I therefore, feel that honest——— 

The Cnarrman. But you do know people in the Communist move- 
ment in New York City from 1942 until 1949? 

Mr. Peck. I do feel, sir, that I must be judged on my merits as a 
human being. 

The Cuatrman. I know, but I say 

Mr. Peck. I cannot presume to judge other human beings, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Will you answer his question ? 

Mr. Peck. Would you repeat the question, please ? 

Mr. Sourwine. The question was, Won’t you please either tell us 
the names of the persons whom you know who have been Communists, 
members of the units to which you belonged, or agree to give those 
names to the Federal Bureau of Investigation ? 
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Mr. Peck. I must decline, sir, for the reasons stated in my letter. 

Mr. Sourwine. I have no more questions, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuatrMan. Any questions ? 

Mr. Peck. I would like to reiterate again my willingness to speak 
fully about myself. 

Senator Henninos. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. Unfor- 
tunately, 1 must go to another meeting of the committee, another sub 
committee of the Judiciary Committee, and I ask to be excused. I will 
return as soon as I can, 

The Cuarrman. Allright. 

Senator McClellan ? 

Senator McCLe.tian. Was the witness asked who recruited him into 
the Communist Party ? 

Mr. Sourwine. No, sir; I didn’t ask him that question. 

Senator McCietian. You said you would testify to anything re 
garding yourself. Will you tell us who recruited you into the Com 
munist Party ¢ 


Mr. Peck. Well, my initial joining, sir, was in the Young Com 
munist League in 1935, and I must decline to tell who recruited me, 
on the grounds stated in my letter. 

Senator McC.e.ian. Is that party who recruited you presently in 
the educational field of the United States, in a high position ? 

Mr. Peck. I have had no knowledge of this man for many years. 

Senator McCretian. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Jenner. I have no questions. 

The CuHatrmMan. Senator Welker ? 

Senator WeLker. No questions. 

The CuHarrman. You may stand aside. 

Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Jack Shafer. 

Mr. NeeptemMan. Mr. Chairman, may we have the lights turned 
off, please ? 

The Cuatrrman. Yes; turn the lights off, please. 

Do you object to the photographers ? 

Mr. Suarer. No, that is all right. 

The Cuarrman. Hold up your hand. 

You solemnly swear the testimony you are about to give is the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Suarer. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF JACK SHAFER, FLUSHING, N. Y. 


Mr. Sourwine. Would you give the reporter your full name, please. 

Mr. Suarer. Jack Shafer. 

Mr. Sourwine. Any middle name or middle initial ? 

Mr. Suarer. No, none. 

Mr. Sourwine. And where are you living, Mr. Shafer? 

Mr. Suarer. 141-44 7ist Avenue, in Flushing. 

Mr. Sourwine. Are you accompanied by counsel ? 

Mr. Swarer. I am. His name is Isadore G. Needleman of New 
York City. 

Mr. Sourwine. Your address, Mr. Needleman ? 

Mr. NeepteMan. 165 Broadway. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Mr. Shafer, where are you presently employed ? 

Mr. Suarer. I am not employed, sir. 
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Mr. Sourwrne. Has there been any change in your job status since 
you were subpenaed to appear before this committee ? 

Mr. Suarer. There has. 

Mr. Sourwine. Will you tell us what that change was? 

Mr. Suarer. When I was subpenaed, I was employed by the New 


York Times. 

Mr. Sourwine. In what capacity? 

Mr. Suarer. Copy reader. 

Mr. Sourwtne. And how did you come to be unemployed at the 
present time ? 

Mr. Suarer. Well, after receiving my subpena I was urged to—I 
was invited to see Mr. Loeb, Louis M. Loe sb, the counsel for the Times, 
and shortly after our discussion my lawyer informed me that Mr. Loeb 
told him that I had been suspended, and I was—with the alternative 
of resigning. The Times felt that I might not like the publicity at- 
tached to a dismissal notice that they might publish. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you resign? 

Mr. Suarer. No; I did not. 

Mr. Sourwine. Were you subsequently dismissed ? 

Mr. Suarer. I was. 

Mr. Sourwine. Who notified you of the dismissal ? 

Mr. Suarer. Well, I—Mr. Loeb informed my counsel that I was 
dismissed. 

Mr. Sourwtne. Now, when you went to see Mr. Loeb, what did 
you talk about ? 

Mr. Suarer. I decline to answer that under the privilege of the fifth 
amendment. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did Mr. Loeb make any statement to you respecting 
the attitude that you should take before this committee? 

Mr. Suarer. I decline to answer that under the privilege of the 
fifth amendment. 

Mr. Sourwine. You honestly fear that a truthful answer of the ques- 
tion of something that somebody else said would tend to form even a 
link in a chain to incriminate you ? 

Mr. Suarer. May I consult counsel? 

Mr. Sourwine. Please do. 

(Witness confers with his attorney.) 

Mr. Suarer. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Mr. Shafer, you volunteered that you had gone to 
see Mr. Loeb; you gave it as a chain in the causation of your being 
discharged. I believe the committee is entitled to know for the record 
what took place at that meeting, and I will ask you again to tell us 
what took place when you went to see Mr. Loeb. 

Mr. Suarer. I repeat my previous position, I decline under the 
privilege of the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Sourwine. I ask that the witness be ordered and directed to 
answer that question. 

The Cuarrman. You are ordered and directed to answer the ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Suarer. I invoke the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Mr. Shafer, are you a member of the Communist 
Party, United States? 

Mr. Suarer. I decline to answer that under the privilege of the fifth 
amendment. 
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Mr. Sourwine. Did you inform your superiors, sir, on the New York 
Times that it would be your intention to claim your privilege under 
the fifth amendment, and refuse to answer questions about Communist 
affiliation when you appeared before this committee ? 

Mr. Suarer. May I consult counsel? 

Mr. Sourwine. Yes. 

(Witness consults with his attorney.) 

Mr. Suarer. I decline to answer that under the privilege of the 
fifth amendment. 

Mr. Sourwine. Were you ever a member of the Young Communist 
League ? 

Mr. Suarer. May I consult counsel ? 

(Witness consults with his attorney.) 

Mr. Suarer. Will you please repeat that question ¢ 

Mr. Sourwine. Would you read that question, Mr. Reporter ? 

(Question read.) 

Mr. Suarer. No. 

Mr. SourwineE. Were you ever a member of any Communist youth 
organization ? 

Mr. Suarer. No. 

Mr. Sourwine. Were you a member of the Communist Party in 
1940 ? 

Mr. Suarer. I invoke my privilege under the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Sourwine. Were you a member of the Communist Party in 
1930 ? 

Mr. Suarer. May I consult counsel ? 

(Witness confers with his attorney.) 

Mr. Suarer. I invoke the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Sourwtne. I am sorry—Mr. Shafer, what is your capacity as 
a newspaperman, according to your last employment ? 

Mr. Suarer. I was a copyreader. 

Mr. Sourwtne. A reporter or a deskman? 

Mr. Suarer. A deskman. 

Mr. Sourwtne. Were you on the rim or in the slot? 

Mr. Suarer. I was on the rim; occasionally, I would sit in the slot— 
occasionally, that is. 

Mr. Sourwine. How long had you been on the desk ? 

Mr. Suarer. On the Times? 

Mr. Sourwine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suarer. Since I began working for the Times. 

Mr. Sourwine. What desk was that ? 

Mr. Suarer. The foreign desk. 

Mr. Sourwine. Foreign; and you started working for the Times 
when? 

Mr. Suarer. Early in 1949. 

Mr. Sourwine. Were you a member of the Communist Party at that 
time? 

Mr. Srarer. I decline to answer that on the grounds of the privilege 
of the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Did you ever at any time prior to receiving the 
subpena from this subcommittee discuss with your employers on the 
Times or any representative of your employers on the Times the ques- 
tion of your past Communist activity ? 
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Mr. Suarer. You say prior to my receiving—— 

Mr. Sourwine. Prior to receiving the subpena from this subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr. Suarer. May I consult counsel ? 

( Witness confers with his attorney.) 

Mr. Suarer. No, I did not consult with them prior to the receipt of 
the subpena. . 

Mr. Sourwine. I beg your pardon, sir, would you repeat that ? 

Mr. Suarer. I am ope! I did not consult with my employers prior 
to having received the subpena. 

Mr. Sourwtne. Mr. Shafer, did you ever sever your connections 
with the Communist Party ? 

Mr. Suarer. May I consult with counsel, sir, please ? 

(The witness consults with his counsel.) 

Mr. Srarer. I invoke my privilege under the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Mr. Shafer, did you ever use a name other than 
Jack Shafer ? 

Mr. Snarer. My parents named me Jacob, but I have used Jack 
for the last twenty-odd years—everyone knows me under that name. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you ever use a name other than Shafer? 

Mr. Suarer. May I consult with counsel ? 

Mr. Sourwine. Yes. 

(The witness consults with counsel.) 

Mr. Suarer. I invoke the privilege under the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you ever have a Communist Party name? 

Mr. Suarer. I invoke my privilege under the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Sourwine. Is your Communist Party name Jack Shafer? 

Mr. Suarer. | invoke my privilege under the fifth. 

Mr. Sourwtne. I have no more questions of this witness, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Senator Wetker. No questions. 

Senator JENNER. No questions. 

The CuatrmMan. You may stand aside. You are released from the 
subpena. 

Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Benjamin Fine. 

The CuarrMan. Will you stand up. Hold up your hand. Do you 
solemnly swear that the testimony you are about to give is the truth, 


the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God ¢ 
Mr. Fine. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF BENJAMIN FINE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Mr. Sourwine. Would you give the reporter your full name, please? 

Mr. Fine. Benjamin Fine. May we have the lights off? It bothers 
me. 

The Cuarrman. Yes, sir. Turn the lights off. 

Mr. Fine. If they want pictures, I will be glad to sit later, but now 
I would much rather not have them. 

The Cuatirman, All right. You gentlemen will have to get in the 
back. 

Mr. Sourwine. You have a doctor’s degree? 

Mr. Fine. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwtine. Is it a doctor of philosophy ? 

Mr. Fine. Yes. 
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Mr. Socurwrne. From what university ? 

Mr. Fine. Columbia University. 

Mr. Sourwine. You have other degrees ? 

Mr. Fine. Yes, sir, I have. 

Mr. Sourwine. Will you tell us about them, please ? 

Mr. Fine. Well, I have my master of arts degree from Teachers Col- 
lege; my master of science from the Cokumbia School of Journalism; 
and then I have about 7 or 8 honorary degrees of doctor of law, doctor 
of education, doctor of seience, doctor of literature, et cetera. 

Mr. Sourwine. I say that not to embarrass you, Doctor, but to give 
you your due, and to qualify you as an expert in the field of education. 
which I think you are. 

Mr. FINe. T hank you, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Dr. Fine, you are accompanied by counsel ? 

Mr. Fine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Will you identify your counsel ? 

Mr. Rogers. William D. Rogers, of Arnold, Fortas & Porter. 

Mr. Sourwine. Was shington, D. C.? 

Mr. Rogers. Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Sourwine. The Washington address? 

Mr. Rogers. 1229 19th Street. 

Mr. Sourwine. Dr. Fine, what is your present address ? 

Mr. Fine. 375 Brower Avenue, Rockville Center, New York. 

Mr. Sourwine. Where are vou employed, sir? 

Mr. Fine. ‘The New York 'Times. 

Mr. Sourwine. In what capacity ? 

Mr. Fine. I am the education editor. 

Mr. Sourwine. How long bave you held that position ? 

Mr. Fine. Since 1941, I have been with the Times. I will start my 
20th year on February 8 with the New York Times. 

Mr. Sourwine. What was your first job with the New York Times? 

Mr. Fine. As a school reporter. 

Mr. Sourwine. And before you worked for the New York Times, 
sir, Where were you employed ? 

Mr. Fixe. Well, I was a graduate student and did part-time work 
in the publicity department at Teachers College, Columbia. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you ever work for a newspaper other than the 
New York Times? 

Mr. Fingr. Only as Columbia correspondent—I worked one summer 
for the Journal American; Columbia correspondent for the Post. odd 
jobs. I don’t think that would be considered really as newspaperwork. 
It was just working my way through college—many of us did at that 
time. 

Mr. Sourwine. Your lifetime career has been with the Times? 

Mr. Fine. With the New York Times; yes, sir. 

Mr. Sourwtne. Dr. Fine, were you ever a member of the Communist 
Party, USA? 

Mr. Fine. Yes, sir: [ was. 

Mr. Sourwine. When was that, sir? 

Mr. Fine. I joined the Communist Party when I was a graduate 
student at teachers college in the fall of 1935. 

Mr. Sourwine. How ‘long did you remain a member of the party ? 

Mr. Frxz. Approximately a year. I left late in the fall of 1936. 
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Mr. Sourwine. You were a member of a cell or unit of the party ? 

Mr. Fine. Yes, sir; the teachers college cell at the time. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you attend meetings of that cell and pay dues 
during that time? 

Mr. - FINE. Yes, sir ; I did, irregularly. 

Mr. Sourwine. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Dr. Fine 

Mr. Fine. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. The Chair wants to make this very plain sir: We 
think you are a very fine man. 

Mr. Fine. Thank you, Senator. 

The Cuatmrman. And we think you are a credit to your business. 
The information that we want from you, and you have come willingly, 
have you not—— 

Mr. Fine. Yes, sir; I have. 

The CuatrMan. Is, who recruited you and the system that was used 
to recruit students into the party. 

Now, let me say further that I don’t think that you should be con- 
demned and we certainly are not condemning you. 

Mr. Fixe. Well, I will be very happy to be as frank and as honest 
as I possibly can with you. This is something that happened, as you 
know, about 21 years ago, and I have had no contact of any kind what- 
soever with the party since the fall of 1936. 

Just by way, if I may take one or two sentences, of background, my 
party membership consisted of going to meetings. I took no part 
whatsoever in the various duties that we were asked to perform, such 
as selling the Daily Worker, such as going on a picket line when there 
was a strike at a cafeteria at teachers college, such as going to May 
Day parades or attending the Madison Square Garden meeting. That 
was the pattern at that time that the members were to perform. In 
fact, since I was an inactive member, inactive in the sense that my heart 
was not in it, I know now, of course, I made a tragic mistake. I cer- 
tainly know what the Communist Party stands for tod: Ly, a Vicious 
enslavement party. I didn’t know it at that time. 

And in the fall of 1936, our group, the cell, had a meeting, warning 
me that if I didn’t become more active and didn’t attend meetings and 
didn’t become a member, I would be brought up on charges and 
expelled. 

I knew I had it at that time and that was about it. I don’t think I 
went to any other meetings after that. That was as far as I can recall 
now, probably October or - November of 1936. 

I joined the Times—I became a member of the Times staff in Febru- 
ary 1937, which means [the withdrawal was] about 3 months or so 
prior to joining the Times. I had not been an ac tive member in those 
days. I just dropped out. There was no letter of resignation. : 
merely dropped out of the party, and I have had no contact with 1 
since. 

You have asked me who recruited me at that time. 

a eure That is right. 

Mr. Fine. I want to ask whether you want me to actually 
name the names of some of the persons who, as I recall, since this 
happened some years ago, and the persons involved may now be lead- 
ing, so far as I know—I ‘have had no contact— 

The Cuarrman. Was it Dr. Mendenhall ? 
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Mr. Fine. No. It was not Dr. Mendenhall. It was a secretary 
in the office where I worked. I worked in the office of Clyde Miller 
at the time, in charge of placement and public relations. 

Chairman Eastianp. Did you know Dr. Mendenhall as a Party 
member ¢ 

Mr. Fine. Sir, again I will not try to dodge any question. I will, 
if you insist—that is, legally, of course, I have the responsibility to 
answer the questions openly. I would, of course, much prefer to 
answer questions about the people who were with me, since I haven’t 
seen them now in almost 20 years, any of them, before your entire 
body in executive session, but I say, that is your legal right to ask 
me, and my legal right is to answer. I am just hoping ‘for moral 
responsibility, moral “Tight that you would permit me to answer this 
in your execu tive session. 


The Cuarrman. I am not attempting to get you to name innocent 
people. Dr. Mendenhall has been named. 

Mr. Fine. Yes. 

The Cuamman. This committee has an interest in Dr. Mendenhall. 

Mr. Fine. My answer is that he was a member at that time. 

Mr. Sourwine. Do you know his first name ? 

Mr. Fine. James Mendenhall, as I recall. 

Mr. Sourwine. Do you know where he is now? 

Mr. Fine. No, sir. I haven’t had any contact with him for well 
over 15 years, so far as I know. 

Mr. Sourwine. What was his capacity at the time you knew him? 

Mr. Fine. He had some type of research job at the Lincoln School, 
as I recall. 

Mr. Sourw1ne. What school, sir? 

Mr. Fine. The Lincoln School of Teachers College. That has been 
discontinued now. 

Mr. Sourwine. Was he connected in any way with any publication ? 

Mr. Fre. Yes. I believe that he was one of the editors of a pub- 
lication called—is it Y oung America? 

Mr. Sourwine. What was this publication, Doctor ? 

Mr. Fine. As I recall it; was a publication put out by the—sponsored 
by the Curriculum Council—that isn’t the exact name—geared to 
junior high school level. It was a monthly publication. I have lost 
track of that for some years. 

Mr. Sourwrne. You speak of the Curriculum Council, you mean 
the Curriculum Council of Columbia Teachers College? 

Mr. Fine. No, I think it was sponsored by a national organization. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Was that by any chance the Council of Learned 
Societies ? 

Mr. Finer. I would believe so. It would be on the masthead. 

Mr. Sourwine. Dr. Mendenhall, you said, headed that publication? 

Mr. Five. No. [ would not be able to say concretely at this point but 
my recollection is, after these years, that he was connected with it, 
either as an editor, one of the editors, or in some eapacity, although 
Iam not certain at this point. 

Mr. Sourwine. To whom did that publication go? 

Mr. Frnz. It went to schools. 

Mr. SourwineE. To teachers? 


Mr. Finer. To teachers and to junior high school students through- 


out the country. 
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Mr. Sourwine. Was it used by junior high school students through- 
out the country ¢ 

Mr. Five. It never became too successful. In fact, it was never a 
paying proposition. I think it had to be subsidized and finally, it 
was taken over by a commercial organization. 

M. Sourwine. Do you know who subsidized it ? 

Mr. Fine. No, sir; I had nothing to do with it. I would just know 
indirectly, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Do you know the commercial organization that 
took it over? 

Mr. Fine. No, sir; I don’t. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did Dr. Mendenhall stay with the publication when 
it was taken over by a commercial organization ? 

Mr. Fine. That I don’t know. I lost track of him and my other 
associates after I left. 

Mr. Sourwine. I am trying to get the nature of the organization. 
You say it went to teachers and pupils in junior high schools through- 
out the country. Was it a news magazine, or a magazine or bibliog- 
raphy or just what was it ? 

Mr. Fine. I would imagine, sir, it would be a news picture maga- 
zine. I think it was a monthly, and it dealt with various topics in 
American history; one issue might have had labor relations, another 
might have had something else. 

Mr. Sourwine. At the time you knew him, and he was connected 
with that publication, was Dr. Mendenhall a member of the Com- 
munist Party? 

Mr. Fine. Now, if that publication came ont in 1935, 1936, he would 
be. Beyond that, I haven’t the faintest idea whether he dropped 
out, whether he remained, and I would have to check, of course, to 
see whether the publication came out in those dates. 

Mr. Sourwitne. And you do not know when it was issued, the 
magazine, the publication ? 

Mr. Finer. No, I do know that I received copies of it for several 
years—on the mailing list at the time. 


Mr. Sourwine. Now, you mentioned Clyde R. Miller. Was that 
Dr. Miller? 

Mr. Fine. That is Dr. Miller, yes. 

Mr. Sourwrtne. Is he the same Dr. Miller who was associated with 
the Institute for Propaganda Analysis? 

Mr. Fine. Yes, sir, he was. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you know Dr. Miller as a Communist ? 

Mr. Fine. Now, that is rather 

The CHatrrMan. Now, wait a minute. Has he been named? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sourwrne. I did not get your answer, Doctor. 

Mr. Fixe. Excuse me. I thought you were talking to the Senator. 

The CuatrMan. Repeat the question. 

Mr. Sourwtne. Did you know him as a Communist ? 

Mr. Fre. It is a little difficult for me to say, for this reason: 
I do know that some time prior to my leaving Teachers College, I dis- 
cussed with Professor Miller—I told him at that time I was a mem- 
ber—and we discussed communism together, and he evinced some kind 
of interest. I never followedthrough. I left at the time, and whether 
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he joined or not, I don’t know. Of my own knowledge, I don’t know 
whether he was or is a Communist. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Did you know William Hinckley ? 

Mr. Fine. Yes, sir, I did. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you know that Mr. Hinckley’s name has previ- 
ously been mentioned as a Communist ? 

Mr. Fine. I hadn’t known that. 

Mr. Sourwine. He took the fifth amendment on the question. Did 
you know him as a Communist ¢ 

Mr. Fine. Yes, sir, I did. 

Mr. Scurwine. Did you, sir, write for the Communist New Masses 
under the party name of Paul R. Morris? 

Mr. Fine. Yes. sir. I think it was either—probably the spring of 
1936. I had one article and that is the sum total contribution that 
I made to the Communist Party. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you know Dr. Wilbur C. Hollenbach ? 

Mr. Fine. Dr. Hollenbach? Yes, sir. He was my professor when 
I was getting my doctorate. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you know him as a member of the Communist 
Party ¢ 

Mr. Finr. No, sir, I did not. 

Mr. Sourwine. He has been cited as such by another committee of 
the Congress, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHamman. Any further questions ? 

Mr. Sourwine. No, sir. 

The Crrarrman. Senator Jenner? 

Senator JENNER. I have no questions. 

The CuarmMan. Senator Welker? 

Senator WELKER. No questions. 

The Cratrman. Doctor, we thank you. You have been very help- 
ful to us,sir. We certainly do not—— 

Gentlemen, you will have to get back. 

A Voice. Weare waiting for a new witness. 

The CuatrMan. You will have to get back. 

The chairman and the committee do not blame you in the least. 
You were interested in Dr. Mendenhall, and you were not called be- 
cause of your employment. 

Now, do you know whether Dr. Mendenhall is a professor in a col- 
lege in the State of Ohio at this time? 

Mr. Finer. That I don’t know, sir. The last I knew I heard that 
Mendenhall was in Chicago at one of the—it came out in the papers— 
I read that he worked in one of the science service departments in 
Chicago. 

The CHatrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Fine. But I haven’t, as I say, seen or heard of him since I left 
the college. 

The CuarrmMan. That is all, sir. 

Do you care to make any statement ? 

Mr. Fine. Well, sir, I appreciate the privilege of being here. | 
want to say and reemphasize the fact that I feel that the Communist 
movement as I have seen it, through education, is one that needs to 
be exposed. It certainly is not the kind of system that a free people 
would have. 
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I have brought with me—and I will just leave it for the reeord— 
several articles that I have written exposing the educational system 
of the Soviet Union, and back in 1949, December of 1949, the Soviet 
Embassy issued a statement attacking me at great length for my at- 
titude. 

I merely want to say that for the last 19 years I have tried to do as 
honest a job to help our democracy as I possibly could. 

The Cuarrman. You have ails a fine citizen, Doctor. 

Senator Jenner. Doctor, I too, want to express my gratitude for 
your free expressions and the help you have given this committee. I 
just wondered if you had some thoughts along this line. 

It has been a long time ago since you were taken in by this move- 
ment. 

Mr. Fine. Yes, sir. 

Senator JENNER. Would you have any advice to give the young 
people of our country today on how to avoid the pitfalls of being en- 
trapped into the Communist Party ? 

Mr. Frnz. Yes, sir. My advice would be to keep away from anyone 
who talks the Communist line to you on the campus. I am very happy 
as I go around the colleges to see that there is less of the atmosphere 
that there was on the colle ge campus 21 years ago when I was a grad- 
uate student. But I think that good, sound schools, that we are devel- 
oping now, will help present a constructive picture, and I think that 
oon who knows what the Communist system stands for will not 
forsake our democracy. 

Senator Jenner. Thank you, Doctor. I appreciate it very much. 

Mr. Fine. Thank you. 


Senator We_ker. Thank you very much. 
The Cuatrman. Now, the statement will be admitted into the rec- 
ord. 
(The documents referred to were marked “Exhibits No. 9 and 
Yo. 9-A” and appear below :) 


ExHIsIt No. 9 
[New York Times, December 21, 1948, p. 23] 


DECLINE IN ScHOOLS IN RvuSSIA REPORTED—DETERIORATION IS ATTRIBUTED TO 
TRUANCY, TEACHER SHORTAGE, INSUFFICIENT BUILDINGS 


BREAKDOWN HIT BY PRAVDA—BETWEEN ONE-THIRD AND ONE-HALF OF SOVIET CHILDREN 
GO THROUGH FOURTH GRADE ONLY 


By Benjamin Fine 


Plagued by a high truancy rate, an inadequate number of school buildings, 
and a shortage of teachers, the Soviet Union’s school system has seriously de- 
teriorated in recent years, reports reaching the New York Times indicate. 

Several recent editorials in Pravda, official Soviet newspaper, have sharply 
attacked the breakdown in school conditions. In some areas, the editorials 
have brought out, some of the children do not go to school at all. Under Soviet 
law, 7 years of schooling is compulsory in the cities, and 4 years in the towns 
and rural areas. Children start school at the age of 7. 

Between one-third and one-half of all Soviet children do not go beyond the 
fourth grade, the information transmitted here indicates. Pravda boasts that 
in certain rural areas the Soviet school system has achieved not only the 
obligatory, general 4-year education for pupils, but also 7 years of education. 

In the United States virtually every child goes through 8 years of elementary 
schooling, as the laws specifying the age at which children may leave school 
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range from 14 to 16 years. Seventy-five percent of the children continue through 
high school, with more than 50 percent completing their high-school course. 
Figures from the Soviet Union reveal that only about 3 percent complete the 
secondary program. 

TEN GRADES IN RUSSIA 


The Soviet school system is somewhat comparable to this country’s in its 
general plan, although the Soviet Union has 10 grades instead of the traditiona} 
12 here. The classes are arranged into 3 divisions: the lower, or primary, con- 
sists of 4 grades, attended by children from 7 to 11; the intermediary, corre- 
sponding to our junior-high school, consists of classes from the 5th to the 7th 
grade, and the secondary, making up the grades from the 8th to the 10th. 

At present, the Soviet reports show, the primary and secondary schools have 
82 million pupils in 198,000 schools, taught by 1,250,000 teachers. There are 
about 700,000 students in the 800 higher educational establishments. 

A detailed Pravda editorial assails the poor operation of the Soviet school 
system. It holds that too many children are not attending school, that the rate 
of school-building construction is far behind schedule, and that the supply of 
clothes and shoes for schoolchildren is significantly below the plan. The editorial 
cundemns the neglect of the schools in many areas. 

About the only bright light in the editorial is the statement that in some 
areas children generally get education up to the 7th grade, but it implies that in 
most areas only a 4th-grade education is general. 

Recently the Soviet press attacked the mass illiteracy in the United States. 
The most recent census figures, released last April, reported that of the 94,326,000 
adults over 20 yvenrs of age in this country, 8,980,000 had less than 5 years of 
schooling. Persons with 4 years of education or less are classified as “func- 
tional illiterates.” For the most part they were rejected by the Army in World 
War II as being unable to be of service in a mechanized military program. 

Based on standards established by the United States, the children who com- 
plete the 4 years of schooling that are compulsory in the Soviet Union are not 
much removed from the functional illiterates found in this country. 

Last year a sienificant number of persons of school age did not attend school, 
articles in Izvestia and Pravda point out. Thus in Bryansk Province alone 
3,000 school-age children did not attend at all and more than 2,000 left after 
having begun their attendance. In recent years fourth-grade students in the 
Uzbek Republics have numbered only one-third of the number in the first grade. 
Hence two-thirds of all the students in this Republic leave school even before 
they complete the compulsory 4 years of schooling. 

The Izvestia editorial suggests that among the backward groups of the Soviet 
Union, only recently removed from feudal societies, parents do not realize the 
importance of schooling for children. It urges local authorities to be more ener- 
getic in pushing enforcement _of compulsory education laws. 


INADEQUATE FACILITIES 


“Responsibility for this is carried by local party and Soviet organizations, 
which do not guarantee the creation of all necessary conditions for normal school 
work,” an editorial in Pravda asserts. 

Some schools have too wide a territory for their pupils and there is not enough 
transportation for schoolchildren, it was brought out. On some collectives the 
farm chairmen do not take steps necessary to assure universal education for 
all the children. 

“Some enterprises of the light and local industries and industrial cooperatives 
are indebted to schools and students,” the editorial states. “They are not ful- 
filling the state production plan for children’s clothing and shoes, though they 
have full possibility not only of fulfilling but also of overfulfilling this plan.” 

Attacking those in power who have retained school buidings 3% years after the 
war’s end, the editorial urged the return of these buildings for school use. In 
Yaroslav Province the Government has ordered 35 school buildings returned for 
educational use, but only 8 have been returned thus far. In the city of Gorky 
four school buildings have not been returned. In Altai Province 10, in Kras- 
noyarsk Territory 12. As a result, many schools have to be used by 2 or 8 
different shifts of pupils each day. 

Construction plans for new school buildings are not being fulfilled. Of 178 
school buildings scheduled to be constructed in rural areas this year, only 71 
have been built. Similar backwardness is evident in other areas and cities. 
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Last year in Kirghiz a special month was set aside, in which a careful census 
was taken of all schoolchildren and a propaganda campaign conducted among 
parents to explain the necessity of children going to school. As a result, Pravda 
boasts, truancy and other nonattendance were eliminated. Similar action mvst 
be taken by all party organizations this year, it insists. 

In many Soviet areas there are no complete lists of schoolchildren, so the 
compulsory education law cannot be enforced, Soviet officials complain. More- 
over, the attendance of students is hampered in some areas by severe shortages 
of clothing and shoes for children who must face rigorous winter weather when 
going to school. Novosibirsk and Rostov Provinces are mentioned as among 
such areas. 

Education occupies an important place in the Soviet Union; a substantial part 
of the Soviet budget is allotted for schools. However, the reports that have come 
from Russia would indicate that the lavish claims made by Soviet authorities 
have not as yet been fulfilled. A high party official recently went so far as to 
say that “the facts show that universal schooling has not yet been achieved.” 

In many instances the young children are absorbed by industry or recruited 
on the farms before they complete their compulsory 4 years of schooling. Nu- 
merous cases have been cited in the Soviet press referring to this practice. 

The Soviet Union has a labor reserve program, as well as the FZO factory- 
training schools and the trade and railway schools. Frequently these projects 
amount to little more than outright recruitment for industry. The factory 
schools are part of the educational system only in a technical sense. Their 
function is not so much education as augmenting the labor force and turning out 
semiskilled workers as fast as possible. Of the more than 2 million that were 
incorporated in the industrial training program during 1948, two-thirds entered 
the factory schools for quick industrial training. 

As in this country, the Soviet Union suffers from a severe teacher shortage. 
One reason for the shortage is the low pay. This is the monthly salary schedule, 
in rubles, of Soviet teachers: 





Teachers City schools | Rural schools 


Classes I to TV 350-500 325-450 
Classes V to VII 400-600 370-550 
Classes VIII to X...-. otis ie aladueeepionindaslistedaiina saath aatapiainiciigp ann dlatmcseatie ee 420-650 400-575 


These salaries are determined on the basis of both education and length of 
experience. The teachers’ salaries are below the average wage level of Soviet 
workers (550 rubles a month). At prevailing prices in the U. 8S. S. R. the 
average schoolteacher would have to work 100 hours to earn enough to pur- 
chase a pair of women's shoes. 

Teachers are not available also because of the compulsion to accept long- 
term assignments to localities not of their own choice, it was pointed out. 
Reluctance to serve where directed is frequently reported in the Soviet press. 
Also, the wage scale in rural schools averages about 10 perc« nt below that paid 
in city schools. 

“Probably one-half of all the children of the Soviet schools never get beyond 
the fourth grade,” Dr. N. S. Timasheff, professor of sociology at Fordham 
Univeisity, and formerly visiting lecturer at Harvard University, said in an 
interview yesterday. “Only one-sixth of the children continue to high school, 
while about 1 in 30 remain to graduate.” 

According to Dr. Timasheff, the Soviet Union school system has returned to 
the reactionary program that existed in the tzarist schools during the 19th 
century. A strict, rigid discipline exists today, he declared, and no human 
relationship is permitted between pupils and teachers. Children are punished 
severely for even minor infractions of school regulations and are frequently 
expelled, Professor Timasheff said. The only major difference, he added, is 


that the teaching of Marxian philosophy has replaced the former emphasis on 
religion. 
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Exursit No. 9—-A 
{The New York Times, February 5, 1949] 


RUSSIAN DISPUTES REPORT ON SCHOOLS—DECLARES ANALYSIS IN THE TIMES Dip 
Nor PRESENT A TRUE PICTURE OF EDUCATION 


HIS CRITICISM CHALLENGED—OFFICIAL SOVIET REPORTS CITED TO SHOW MOSCOW 
EDUCATOR ERRED IN HIS CONCLUSIONS 


The New York Times has received a letter from Prof. N. Konstantinov of Mos 
cow, member of the Academy of Pedagogical Sciences of the Russian Soviet 
l'ederative Socialist Republic, discussing the Times account of December 21, 
1948, of Soviet reports about the Russian school system. 

The Soviet Embassy in Washington said Professor Konstantinov, who took his 
doctorate in pedagogical science, was an educator widely known in the Soviet 
Union. His letter follows: 

To the Eprror OF THE NEW YORK TIMES: 

On December 21, 1948, the New York Times published an article by one Mr. 
Benjamin Fine on public education in the U. 8S. 8S. R. On the following day the 
paper devoted an editorial to the subject. Both articles are based on fabrications 
and are totally at variance with reality. I consider it my duty, therefore, to cite 
certain facts characterizing the actual position of public education in the 
U.S. 8. BR. 

To form a correct picture one must compare the present position of publi 
education in the U. 8. 8. R. with that prevailing prior to the revolution of 1917. 
Russia under the czars was a country in which almost 80 percent of the people 
could neither read nor write; after the revolution of 1917 the Soviet Union has 
become a country of universal literacy. Even among nationalities which were 
extremely backward before the revolution the degree of literacy is now excep 
tionally high. Among the Kirghiz people, for example, only 0.6 percent were 
literate before the revolution, whereas already in 1938 the percentage had 
increased to 73.6 percent. 

Another example is Yakutia, where 30 years ago there were only 7 literate 
persons to 1,000 of the population; at present the figure is 993 a thousand. At 
present the Soviet Union has 4 times as many children attending schools than in 
Czarist Russia (33,200,000 in 1948 as compared to 7,800,000 in 1914) 6 times 
as many teachers (1,250,000 as against 200,000) nearly 9 times as many higher 
educational establishments (800 and 91) and 9 times as many university students 
(1 million and 112,000). Incidentally, the U. 8S. S. R. has more university stu- 
dents than all the countries of Europe taken together. 

Universal compulsory education has been introduced throughout the U.S. S. R. 
An extensive system of public schools, embracing even the most remote and out- 
of-the-way areas of the far north, or in the foothills of the Pamir Mountains, 
coupled with free education in all 7-year schools, makes it possible for all children 
without exception to receive an education. The work of all local authorities 
is judged by the electorate and by the higher state authorities primarily by their 
achievements in enforcing this principle of universal education. No more than 
2 or 3 percent of school-age children fail to attend school. It must be added, 
however, that in each case this is only temporary, caused by the sickness of the 
child, the parents moving to a new locality, etc. 

Mr. Fine does not touch on these facts. He makes absolutely unfounded 
assertions concerning the state of public education in the U. 8.8. R. He affirms 
that “between one-third to one-half of all Soviet children do not go beyond the 
fourth grade.” But the facts show that in 1947 and 1948 over 91 percent 
of all children graduating the fourth grade (that is, primary school) continued 
their studies in the fifth grade. Hence, less than 9 percent fail to pass from 
the fourth to the fifth grade. But the vast majority of children in this category, 
too, continue their education in urban and rural continuation schools as well 
as in art, physical culture and other schools which provide a complete secondary 
education. Existing plans call for the extension of compulsory 7-year education 
to embrace all children in the U. 8S. 8S. R. in 1949 and 1950. 

Mr. Fine makes the strange assertion that in the United States of America 
75 percent of all children enter high school and over 50 percent complete the high- 
school course. On the other hand, he writes, “figures from the Soviet Union 
reveal that only about 3 percent complete the secondary program.” 
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CHALLENGES SOURCE OF FIGURES 


What figures? From what source? And what category of children has Mr. 
Fine in mind in computing these percentages? 

The fact of the matter is that the war caused great damage to the Soviet school 
system. Tens of thousands of schools were destroyed by the Nazi invaders. 
Hundreds of thousands of children could not, under Fascist occupation, continue 
their schooling. Children who were 14, 15, or older when the war broke out were 
too old to return to the schoolroom when the war was over. Because of that cir- 
cumstance the Soviet Union has extended its system of adult education and has 
provided additional facilities enabling former school children to take their 
secondary school graduation examinations. Yet the complete secondary school 
course was finished last year by over 600,000 boys and girls. 

Are we to assume, in keeping with Mr. Fines figures, that these 600,000 make 
up 3 percent of the children who graduated from the fourth grade and entered 
grade 5 in 1942, during the war and Fascist occupation? But in that case it would 
appear that no less than 20 million pupils were graduated into grade 5 in 1942. 
It seems to me that the absurdity of Mr. Fine’s unfounded assertions on this score 
are only meant to cover up his unscrupulous treatment of facts. 

Mr. Fine would further have us believe that the rate of new schoolbuilding 
construction in the U.S. 8. R. is far behind schedule and that the supply of clothes 
and shoes for schoolchildren is significantly below the plan. Mr. Fine refers to 
a leading article in Pravda. But this reference only testifies that even when Mr. 
Fine is dealing with authentic data he tries to fals fy it. 

Pravda criticized individual establishments of the light and local industries 
who are not keeping up with their plans. But th's means only that Pravda was 
concerned with plan fulfillment, for even a lag of 3 or 4 percent in the fulfillment 
of the plan evokes a feeling of concern among the Soviet public. This indeed is 
one of the essential methods of promoting fulfillment and overfulfillment of 
plans in all spheres of economic and cultural endeavor. 

But if Mr. Fine treated such authentic sources as Pravda more scrupulously, 
he would be able to tell his readers that the Soviet Union is very successfully 
coping with the task of rebuilding the schools that were destroyed by the Fascist 


invaders. In the Russian Republic alone, all of the 21,500 schools destroyed 
during the German occupation have been rebuilt. In 1947 and in the first half of 
1948, 2,154 new school buildings were erected in the Russian Republic. The total 


number of schools in the U. S. S. R. is now greater than before the war. 

Nor is it true that the program for the manufacture of clothes and shoes for 
schoolchildren is short of fulfillment. In the first 10 months of 1948, 88.2 percent 
of the annual plan was accomplished, which signifies that the plan is actually 
being surpassed. 

Mr. Fine’s statement to the effect that there is a shortage of teachers in the 
U. S. S. R., due to low pay and a reluctance to accept positions in distant areas, 
likewise fails to conform to the facts. The Soviet Government shows unremitting 
concern for the teacher. Teachers’ salaries have been increased on several occa 
sions, and even in the difficult war years the Soviet Government found ways and 
means of doubling their salary. In 1948 the Government adopted a decision pro- 
viding for a further increase in the salary of schoolteachers. 

The Government has also made provision for a number of special advantages 
for teachers. For example, teachers enjoy an annual 2 months’ holiday with full 
pay. In the rural districts the teachers are provided with free houses, with a 
garden plot attached, and with free heat and light. Extensive construction of 
homes for schoolteachers is in progress throughout the Soviet Union. In the 
Russian Republic alone, some 40,000 dwelling houses for schoolteachers are to 
be built within 3 years. Teachers with a record of 25 or more years’ service are 
given a life pension by the state amounting to 40 percent of their last salary. A 
large number of rest homes and sanatoriums have been organized to cater to the 
teaching community. A law enacted in 1948 awards Government decorations to 
teachers with a record of long and honorable service. In the present school 
year in the Russian Republic alone 90,000 teachers have received decorations. 


DECLARES TEACHERS ARE HONORED 


The teacher holds a place of honor in the Soviet community. And it is not 
surprising, therefore, that the number of applicants seeking admission to teach- 
ers’ training schools usually exceeds the number of vacancies by more than 50 
percent. In 1948 our pedagogical institutes graduated some 75,000 young teach- 
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ers, and thousands of university graduates choose teaching as their profession. 
The Ministry of Education receives many letters from young teachers requesting 
appointments in the distant areas of Siberia, the Far East, Central Asia, ete. 

Mr. Fine cites, as authentic information, a statement by Dr. Timasheff, pro- 
fessor at Fordham University who is obviously anti-Soviet, to the effect that the 
Soviet Union has returned to the reactionary school curricula of Czarist Russia. 
I can only assume that this is a piece of wishful thinking on the part of Mr. 
Fine and Dr. Timasheff. 

In actual fact, the scholastic, and to a large extent useless knowledge acquired 
by pupils in ezarist schools has no place in the Soviet school, which gives its 
students genuinely scientific knowledge and a systematic education. The Soviet 
school trains highly educated, comprehensively developed graduates who by 
reason of their systematical training are prepared to continue their studies in 
the university or to take an active and creative part in any field of practical 
endeavor. 

The fact that in the Soviet Union, unlike the capitalist countries, the mass 
of the children of the working people are not doomed to receive fragments of 
knowledge and to extremely limited intellectual development, is evidently not 
to the liking of Mr. Fine. 

Mr. Fine again slanders the Soviet system of education when he asserts that 
in the Soviet schools children are punished severely and are frequently expelled 
and that “no human relationship is permitted between pupils and teachers.” 
From its very inception, the Soviet schooi has banned all forms of corporal pun- 
ishment. The only disciplinary measures permitted are reprimand by the 
teacher, reprimand in front of the class, ordering the pupil to stand up, expulsion 
from the classroom till the end of the lesson, lower marks for conduct, summons 
to the teachers’ council and, lastly, expulsion from school. 

This latter measure is applied only in extraordinary cases. In 1947 and 1948 
only one pupil out of a thousand was thus expelled but with the full right to 
enter any other school. One of the important features of the Soviet school is the 
harmonic and friendly relationship between teacher and pupils. ‘he pupils have 
a high regard for their teacher and the teacher has complete faith in the abilities 
and creative potentialities of his pupils. 

The New York Times and Mr. Fine would have done better not to resort to a 
comparison between schooling in the U. S. S. R. and the United States. For the 
paper must be well aware of a statement made by President Truman in his 
special message to Congress on July 27, 1948. Mr. Truman said then that several 
million American children of school age were unable to attend school, chiefly 
because of lack of means and shortage of teachers. Apparently the situation has 
not improved since then, for President Truman, 6 months later, in his message 
to the 81st Congress, again notes that “millions of our children are not receiving 
a good education. Millions of them are in overcrowded, obsolete buildings. We 
are short of teachers, because teachers’ salaries paid are too low to attract new 
teachers, or to hold the ones we have.” 

The New York Times must likewise be aware of a statement made by Mr. Clark, 
the United States Attorney General, who pointed out that there are several mil- 
lion children in America today not attending school; that over 2 million children 
attend school unfit for study; that 3 million adults had never been to school; 
and that 10 million who have had the benefit of a school education have acquired 
so little knowledge that they must be regarded as illiterate. 


1940 UNITED STATES CENSUS QUOTED 


A very gloomy picture is painted by the returns of the 1940 census. According 
to the data of that census, the United States had 10 million adults of 25 years 
or older who were illiterate. The New York Times itself wrote on July 11, 1948, 
that 600,000 young Americans were turned down by the Armed Forces during the 
recent war as totally illiterate. 

The head of the Federal Social Welfare Agency, Ewing, writing in the December 
1948 issue of American magazine, acknowledges that from 5 to 6 million school- 
age children in the United States do not attend school. 

On July 2, 1948, the New York Times quoted a speech made at the conference 
of the National Association of Teachers by a Federal official that America requires 
175,000 qualified teachers for its primary and high schools alone. 

Numerous facts go to show the scant attention which public education in the 
United States receives. It is an undeniable fact that appropriations for education 
in the United States comprise but a negligible sum. Official data of the Federal 
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Committee on Education, cited in U. S. News & World Report of September 3, 
1948, reveals that half of all school buildings are “unfit for study.” 

I shall not deal with the fact that all progressive thought is being expunged 
from the school curricula in the United States, that progressive teachers are 
being removed from their positions, and that the general educational and cul- 
tural level of the vast majority of American secondary school graduates is ex- 
tremely low (according to statements in the American press). Not infrequently 
graduates of American secondary schools do not even possess elementary knowl- 
edge of such essential subjects as geography, physics, chemistry, algebra, geom- 
etry, trigonometry, ete. 

Apparently the New York Times had two aims in view when it proceeded to 
discuss the question of the Soviet school: Firstly, to distract attention from the 
crisis of the American school system, and, secondly, to make its own particular 
contribution to that steady torrent of anti-Soviet propaganda which has been 
let loose by certain sections of the American press. In both cases the New York 
Times is doing a disservice to the American people. But I am firmly convinced 
that the people of the United States will be able to distinguish between false- 
hoods and the truth and that these attempts to calumniate the Soviet system of 
education will not mislead Americans. 

Prof. N. KoNSTANTINOV, 
Dr. Pedagogy, Sc., Member of the Academy of Pegagogical Sciences of 
the R. S. F. 8. R. 


Moscow, January 15, 1949. 


REPLY FROM MR. FINE 


Following is a letter from Mr. Fine: 
To the Eprror oF THE NEW YorK TIMES: 


Dr. Konstantinov rejects my survey of the Soviet school situation based on 
Soviet sources because it does not correspond to his understanding of it. Unfor- 
tunately, he does not take into account that the American reader finds the state- 
ments that he accepts as facts confusing. 

He says that “the Soviet Union has become a country of universal literacy.” 
He goes on to point out that by 19388 (apparently the latest year for which he has 
data) illiterates in Kirghizia had been reduced to 26.4 percent of the population, 
and that today in Yakutia illiterates are seven a thousand. 

If Dr. Konstantinov means to say there are no illiterates in the Soviet Union, 
he is the first Russian, to my knowledge, who has taken such a position. He 
offers no hint how he reconciles the assertion that there is universal literacy with 
his own statistics that show there is illiteracy. He defines neither universal 
literacy nor illiteracy for the foreign reader’s benefit. 

The same difficulties beset him when he attempts to interpret American liter- 
acy statistics. The New York Times of July 11, 1948, did not report that our 
Armed Forces rejected 600,000 young men as “totally illiterate,” which I under- 
stand to mean being unable to read or write. It said they were “illiterate,” 
men “who lacked sufficient education to perform military duty.” That is, they 
were functionally illiterate, which means in this country that they had less than 
a fifth-rrade education. 

Similarly, his understanding of census data is faulty. According to the 
World Almanac, the Census Bureau reported that as of April, 1947, there were 
8,611,000 (not 10,000,000) adults of 25 or over who had completed 4 years 
or less of schooling. 

In this category also are 369,000 between the ages of 20 and 24. If Dr. Kon- 
stantinov had said that there were nearly 9,000,000 adults of 20 or over who 
had a fourth-grade education or less he would have been stating the census 
data correctly. And if he would have inquired further he would have found 
that this is not a gloomy picture at all. For most of our functional illiterates 
are older persons and many of them are of foreign birth. The reflection is on 
the American school system as it was many years ago, not as it is now, and 
on the lack of opportunities for schooling abroad characteristic of a situation 
that sent so many of these fine Americans to their adopted homeland. 

In the same way he misinterprets our school enrollment statistics. The school- 
leaving age in many American States is 16. The Bureau of the Census as of 
October, 1947, gives these precentages of the total number of children of speci- 
fied age groups who are enrolled in United States schools: 6 years, 93.8; 7-9, 
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98.4; 10-13, 98.7; 14-15, 91.8; 16-17, 68.5. These figures substantiate the state- 
ment I made that in the United States virtually everyone goes to elementary 
school. Moreover, the United States Office of Education reports that today 
80 percent of children of high school age are in high schools, and 50 percent 
remain to graduate. 

Between his figures and mine on the situation in Russia today there are just 
two discrepancies. 

SOVIET FIGURES QUOTED 


He reports the number of children attending Soviet schools in 1948 as 33,- 
200,000. Pravda (which he pronounces an “authentic source’) of November 
23, 1948, reported the number as 32 million, Alexander Voznesensky, R. S. F. 8. R. 
Education Minister, wrote in the official U. S. S. R. Information Bulletin of 
September 8, 1948, that “at present” the total enrollment is nearly “32 million.” 
A subsequent article in the U. 8S. S. R. Information Bulletin of September 22, 
1948, compiled from articles by Mr. Voznesensky and by V. Svetlov, Soviet Vice 
Minister of Higher Education, reports the total enrollment as 33,200,000. 

This September 22 article, however, reported the number of teachers as more 
than 1,100,000, whereas Pravda of November 23 reported it as 1,250,000, the 
figure I used. Since there was not only this statistical discrepancy in the 
September 22 article but another that created even more doubt of its authen- 
ticity, I was obliged, following standard rules of statistical interpretation, to fall 
back on the latest source available when I wrote, Pravda of November 23. 

But doubt has also been cast on the 33,200,000 figure. The U. S. S. R. Infor- 
mation Bulletin of January 28, 1949, says that it “excludes enrollment in spe- 
cialized secondary schools. Foreign Minister Molotov was reported in Pravda 
of November 7, 1948, as saying that the total enrollment of children in primary 
and middle schools and technicums is “more than 34 million.” This figure is 
repeated in Pravda of December 13, now available here. 

If we assume that the Voznesensky article of Sept. 8 was written in the school 
year 1947-48 and not, as it says, in the school year 1948-49, Mr. Molotov’s figure 
would be supported by the January 19, 1949, report of the Central Statistical 
Administration of the U. S. 8. R. Council of Ministers. This does not give the 
total, but it says that the number of students in the primary, seven-year and 
secondary schools “increased in 1948 as compared with 1947 by 2 million.” This 
would make the total nearly 34 million, a difference of a few hundred thousand 
with Mr. Molotov’s figure. 

The other discrepancy has a much more interesting history. Dr. Konstantinov 
says the U. S. S. R. has 1 million university students. Minister Voznesensky in 
his September 8 article says that “in the 1947-48 academic year the Soviet Union 
had S800 higher educational establishments with a total student body of 
670,000 * * *.” Foreign Minister Molotov said, according to Pravda of Novem- 
ber 7, 1948: ‘We have 730,000 students in higher educational institutions and 
besides them, 270,000 higher School correspondence students * * *.” Pravda of 
December 13 reports that there are “730,000 students attending the higher 
schools * * *, On top of this, nearly 300,000 Soviet people use correspondence 
courses of the higher schools.” The statistical department of the U. 8. S. R. 
Council of Ministers said on January 19, 1949: ‘“*The number of students in the 
higher schools of education reached the total of 734,000 * * *. Besides that, 
270,000 are receiving instruction by correspondence in higher schools of 
education.” 

The only official Soviet source supporting Dr. Konstantinov is the Voznesensky- 
Svetlov compilation of September 22. This is very specific: “More than 1 million 
Soviet university students and students of the higher technical schools also re- 
turned to their classrooms and laboratories on September 1. Of these students, 
180,000 were new students * * *’ The statement is subject to internal check. 
Take the total student body in 1947-48 as reported in the Voznesensky article 
of September 8, 670,000, add the September 22 statement of new students, 180,000 
and, even assuming that not a single student graduated, the sum is 850,000 and 
cannot possibly be 1 million. The statement must be rejected as fallacious on 
its face. 

In other words, there is only a million if one includes correspondence course 
students. Correspondence study is invaluable but even its most enthusiastic ad- 
vocates do not rate it as equivalent to university matriculation. No Soviet source 
lumps the figures together except the September 22 article of established inac- 
curacy and Dr. Konstantinov. 
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But what is the correct figure? The September 22 article reported the new 
students as 180,000; Pravda in October set the number at 138,000. The Central 
Statistical Administration reported that 122,000 graduated in 1948. Taking 
these in combination with the 670,000 figure, and not allowing for departure after 
nongraduation, the total would be either 686,000 or 728,000 (but not the CSA’s 
734,000). I reported the result as “about 700,000,” which is as accurate as one 
can be from the official data available. 

If Dr. Konstantinov will study these references carefully, he will s@e that it is 
not the American consumer of Soviet statistics who lacks scrupulousness in han- 
dling them, but his country’s own “authentic sources.” 

Another issue is the percentage “of all Soviet children,” graduates of the fourth 
grade and nongraduates, who do not go beyond it. 

Dr. Konstantinov tells us that more than 91 percent of all children “graduat- 
ing” the fourth grade continued in the fifth. He concludes from this that “less 
than 9 percent fail to pass from the fourth to the fifth grade.” This does not 
follow. The correct conclusion is that the data cited show that less than 9 per- 
cent of the graduates fail to pass from the fourth to the fifth grade and that 
they tell nothing about the continued attendance or nonattendance of those who 
failed to “graduate.” The conclusion shows the data are irrelevant. 


ATTENDANCE CHALLENGED 


children fail to attend school,” but his context makes clear that he is speaking 
of enrollment, not attendance. The plan to make universal 7-year education 
compulsory would be more impressive if there were not evidence that obligatory 
universal 4-year education has not been successfully enforced everywhere. 
Pravda of November 23, 1948, said that in some areas of the Soviet Union it is 
evident that “part of the children don’t go to school.” Izvestia of August 4, 
1948, reported that last year a significant number of persons of school age did 
not attend school. The article says that in Bryansk Province alone 3,000 school- 
age children did not attend school at all and more than 2,000 left school after 
beginning attendance. In recent years, it reported, only one-third the students 
in “many” schools of the Uzbek Republic who started the first grade finished 
the fourth. 

In 1939, the latest date for which such statistics are available here, there 
were 8,800,000 pupils in the fifth to the seventh grades in the Soviet Union, as 
against 13,400,000 children of the corresponding age. This would indicate that 
one-third of the children did not go beyond the fourth grade. The complaints 
voiced in the Soviet publications cited indicate that this situation has become 
worse, 

Dr. Konstantinov’s own figure tends to confirm my statement. He says that 
last year more than 600,000 satisfactorily completed the 10th grade. Taking 
the Soviet figure on the total school population then, 32 million, and dividing by 
600,000, it would appear that the secondary-school graduates were 1 in 54 of the 
school population. In the United States this ratio was 1 in 18. 

Undoubtedly, Nazi destruction is still responsible in somé substantial part. 
But Pravda of November 23 also blames others, naming “local party and Soviet 
organizations” and “collective-farm chairmen.” 

Dr. Konstantinov’s statements about fulfillment of the plans for building 
schools and manufacturing school children’s shoes and clothes are in direct con- 
tradiction of statements in Pravda of November 23. This article says that many 
authorities that had taken over school buildings during the war have not yet 
returned them to the schools. Twenty-seven have not been returned in Yaroslav 
Province, 4 in the city of Gorky, 10 in Altai Province, 12 in Krasnoyarsk territory, 
it reports. It says that of 178 schools scheduled for rural areas this year, only 
71 have been built. It says that attendance of pupils in some areas is hampered 
by the shortages of children’s clothing and shoes and mentions Novosibirsk and 
Rostov Provinces as some of the areas. 

Nor is plan fulfillment the criterion he thinks it is. Minister Voznesensky re- 
ported in Izvestia on June 10, 1948, that in Rostov Province “for example, the plan 
for supplying students with clothing and shoes was fulfilled exclusively with 
summer coats and poor quality canvas shoes and sandals.” 

Dr. Konstantinov disputes the statements made about the discipline in the 
schools but goes on to confirm them by citing the same disciplinary measures I 
mentioned. He attempts to refute the statements about present pay levels by 
citing irrelevant past increases and nonmonetary decorations. In the interest 


Dr. Konstantinov maintains that “no more than 2 or 3 percent of school-age 
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of brevity I pass by his statistics about czarist education and his references 
to the American press, which are equally worthy of challenge. 

The United States has attained the highest educational standards of any coun- 
try in the world. But the free citizens of this democracy are not satisfied with 
that and wish to improve the present public-school system further. The readers 
of the New York Times know how consistently this newspaper has opened its 
columns to report and comment on what we call the “Crisis in American Educa- 
tion’’—a relative crisis, a threat to our standards. They will find it hard to 
believe that any consistent reader, here or abroad, could logically conclude that 
one survey of the Soviet school system, amid scores of surveys about the Ameri- 
ean school system, is aimed to distract attention from our educational problems. 

We share the same interest in the Soviet system that Dr. Konstantinov dis- 
plays in the American. Dr. Konstantinov’s concern for our system, I feel sure, 
will be appreciated by our readers, who will only regret that he does not have 
more accurate information available to him for comparison with the data that 
he finds in our columns. 

BENJAMIN FINE. 


New York, February 4, 1949. 


The Cuarrman. Gentlemen, this concludes this series of hearings. 
(Whereupon, at 4:20 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned.) 
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